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THE 


FAVOURITE  OF  NATURE. 


CHAP.  I. 


Eliza  had  now  compassed  her  most 
sanguine  wishes.  Every  step  she  took 
in  her  ascent  towards  happiness  (at 
least  what  she  called  happiness)  had 
been  successful.  Every  obstacle  was 
overcome ;  and  three  months'  engage- 
ment, with  the  man  of  her  heart,  had 
now  afforded  her  time  to  judge  how  far 
imagination  and  feeling  are  likely  to  be 
right  in  their  estimate  of  human  felicity. 

She  had  not  merely  supposed,  for  she 
had  felt  quite  certain,  that  were  she  but 
released  from  her  connexion  with  Mor- 
timer, and  receiving  the  addresses  of  Mr. 
Waldegrave,  her  sum  of  earthly  bliss 
would  be  complete. 

VOL.  III.  B 


She  was  released  from  her  engage- 
ment with  Mortimer,,  and  she  was  re- 
ceiving the  addresses  of  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  :  and  was  she  happy  ?  Alas  !  no — 
happiness  was  still  to  be  sought.  It  did 
not  lie  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  wishes  ; 
for  even  as  the  affianced  wife  of  Mr. 
Waldegrave,  Eliza  was  unhappy. 

The  same  restlessness  of  spirit  haunt- 
ed her  still,  and  poisoned  every  prospect 
of  happiness. 

If,  in  her  engagement  with  Mortimer, 
she  had  lamented  her  deficiency  of  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  had  foreseen  no  possibi- 
lity of  passing  her  life  happily  with  a  per- 
son whom  she  only  esteemed,  she  might 
now  (could  she  have  sufficiently  divested 
herself  of  passion  to  reason  upon  the 
case)  have  seen  the  still  less  probability 
of  enjoying  any  permanent  comfort  in 
an  union  with  one,  whom  she  passion- 
ately loved,  indeed,  but  with  all  the  in- 
consistency and  variation  of  feeling 
which  commonly  attend  enthusiastic 
attachments. 


An    ingenious    self-tormentor  —  she 
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never  could  believe  that  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  loved  her  enough.  Jealous  to 
excess  of  his  attention,  even  in  the  most 
trifling  matters,  she  was  seldom  without 
finding  or  making  an  occasion  for  being 
displeased  with  him ;  and  though  lovers' 
quarrels  are  proverbially  agreeable,  yet 
they  are,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  dan- 
gerous specific  for  the  increase  of  affec- 
tion, and  Eliza,  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  began  to  tremble  with  the  dread 
of  having"  administered  the  dose  a  little 
too  freely. 

It  was  true  Mr.  Waldegrave  still  bore 
with  her  impatient  temper  without  much 
resentment  or  complaint ;  though  at 
times  he  was  evidently  provoked  by  her 
caprice.  In  the  first  instance,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  her  unbounded  affection  for 
him,  it  had  been  received  with  smiles, 
and  soothed  away  with  endearment. 
But  increasing  with  indulgence,  he  had 
lately  met  it  with  argument  more  fre- 
quently than  caresses,  and  sometimes 
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with  expressions  of  being'  vexed  and 
teased  by  it,  which  would  have  been 
very  alarming  indeed  to  Eliza,  ii  she  had 
not  persuade!  herself  that  they  were 
momentary  effusions  of  irritation. 

Her  situation,  at  this  time,  was  very 
far  from  agreeable.  Independently  of 
the  very  few  moments  of  tranquil  hap- 
piness which  she  allowed  herself  to 
receive  in  the  society  of  her  lover,  and 
the  tempest  of  emotion  which  her  con- 
tinual quarrels  and  reconciliations  with 
him  so  frequently  excited,  some  new  cir- 
cumstances had  befallen  Miss  Brooke, 
which  bestowing  upon  her  much  more 
power  and  importance,  invested  her  at 
the  same  time  with  the  ability  and  incli- 
nation of  assuming  a  superiority  which 
rendered  her  to  Eliza,  and  Eliza's  pride, 
every  thing  that  was  opposite  to  a 
desirable  friend  and  companion. 

Mr.  Brooke,  her  father,  had  died  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  had  left  her  the 
whole  of  his  immense  property ;  uncer- 
tain, indeed,  in  its  annual  profits,  but  in 


the   worst   of  times    producing-    many 
thousands  a  year. 

This  legacy  was/however,  taxed  with 
an  annuity  to  Lady  Delville,  sufficiently 
handsome  to  elevate  her  also  to  a  degree 
of  dignity,  which,  as  it  released  her  in 
some  measure  from  the  necessity  of 
flattering'  and  being  so  agreeable  as 
she  was  wont  to  be,  imparted  to  her 
likewise  an  air  of  assumption  and  supe- 
riority, which  prevented  her  society  from 
being  quite  so  desirable  to  Eliza  as  she 
had  known  it. 

More  than  two  months  had  now 
elapsed  since  they  had  received  intel- 
ligence of  Mr.  Brooke's  death.  Some 
part  of  this  period  was,  of  necessity, 
dedicated  to  the  decencies  of  grief  and 
preparations  for  mourning.  But  lately 
they  had  resumed  their  career  of  visit- 
ing, which,  through  their  interest  with 
MissOrmond  and  Mr.Wah  egrave,  aided 
by  the  reports  of  Miss  Brooke's  late 
important  acquisition  of  wealth,  was 
considerably  enlarging. 
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The  connexions,  however,  which  her 
ladyship  was  now  forming,  she  con- 
sidered as  but  so  many  seeds  sown  in 
good  time,  to  be  productive  and  useful 
at  a  future  time.  The  death  of  her 
brother  was  too  recent,  and  the  London 
season  was  now  drawing  too  near  a 
close,  to  admit  of  her  adopting  any  very 
decisive  measures  for  the  advancement 
and  establishment  of  her  niece  in  mar- 
riage before  next  winter. 

She  purposed,  therefore,  very  soon 
returning  with  Sophia  to  Belton  for 
the  summer;  from  whence  she  should 
again  return  to  London  early  in  October, 
to  have  the  advantage  of  time  in  making 
preparations  for  a  succeeding  winter  of 
considerable  eclat. 

In  the  meantime,  Eliza,  feeling  a  re- 
pugnance amounting  to  horror  at  the 
idea  of  presenting  herself  again  to  Mor- 
timer, or  any  of  his  connexions,  had,  in 
as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  written  to 
her  guardian,  stating,  "  that  many  cir- 
cumstances, of  which  she  alone  could 


judge,  had  induced  her  to  break  off  her 
engagement  with  his  nephew ;  and  as, 
upon  every  consideration,  her  continued 
residence  at  Fairfield  Rectory  must  now 
be  attended  with  embarrassment,  it  was 
her  wish,  with  Mr.  Henley's  consent,  to 
reside  for  a  short  time  at  Kensington, 
with  herFrench  schoolmistress,  Madame 

C ,  who  was  able  and  desirous   to 

accommodate  her  with  apartments." 

To  this  brief  letter  she  received  as 
concise  a  reply.  Mr.  Henley  said  nothing 
in  allusion  to  her  breaking  off  her 
engagement  with  his  nephew,  but  that, 
in  such  a  case,  she  was  the  best  judge; 
but  confining  himself  entirely  to  matters 
of  business  relating  to  her  pecuniary 
concerns,  ended  with  giving  his  consent 
to  her  removing  her  residence  to  Madame 

C *s.     Of  Louisa,  or  of  Mortimer, 

he  gave  no  intelligence. 

At  the    house    of  Madame   C 

Eliza  therefore  proposed  to  spend  the 
interval  which  was  to  intervene  before 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Waldegrave. 
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A  feeling  of  shame  had  prevented  her 
from  speaking  of  this  marriage  to  her 
guardian  :  the  same  feeling  which,  in 
the  first  instance,,  had  occasioned  her 
firmly  and  steadily  to  repel  Mr.  Walde- 
grave's  pressing  intreaties  for  their 
speedy  union. 

She  felt  how  much  she  must  appear  to 
be  wanting  in  delicacy  to  Mortimer,  to 
all  his  connexions,  and  even  to  herself, 
were  she  to  follow  up  her  dismissal  of 
one  lover  by  a  hasty  and  immediate 
marriage  with  another. 

These  sentiments,  however,  lasted  but 
while  Mr.  Waldegrave  was  urgent  in 
his  suit.  With  the  perversity  incidental 
to  human  nature,  as  soon  as  she  found 
him  yielding  to  her  determination  not  to 
marry  till  the  winter,  she  began  to 
repent  of  her  resolution;  to  persuade 
herself  that  he  acquiesced  in  it  with  a 
great  deal  too  much  readiness,  to  be 
haunted  with  doubts  of  his  constancy  and 
good  intentions,  and  perpetually  to  tor- 
ture herself  with  regret  and  self-reproach 


for  not  having  acceded  to  his  proposals 
while  they  were  unquestionably  fervent 
and  sincere. 

These  painful  ideas  were  considerably 
augmented  when  he  dropped  some  vague 
hints  of  "  expecting  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  go  to  Paris  for  a  short  time — 


had  some  affairs  which  he  was  afraid 
would  call  him  over  to  France  for  a 
month  or  so  ;"  and  at  last  decidedly  told 
her,  "  that  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave  her 
for  a  little  while,  as  his  presence  would 
be  necessary  in  Paris,  where  he  had 
promised  to  spend  a  month  with  his 
cousin,  Lord  A — ,  who  was  there  with 
his  family." 

Her  alarmed  imagination  immediately 
represented  him  as  leaving  her  never  to 
return — gone  to  a  foreign  country,  never 
to  revisit  his  home. 

Sometimes  he  laughed  at  her  anxiety 
about  his  safety,  and  the  repeated  as- 
surances she  exacted  iroin  him,  that  his 
stay  should  not  exceed  a  month  j  and 
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sometimes  he  resented  her  solicitude,  as 
implying  doubts  of  his  honour. 

Finding  it  in  vain  to  murmur,  and 
perceiving  that  his  resolution  was  fixed 
to  go,  she  endeavoured  to  take  the  only 
comfort  she  could  find  in  it,  and  which 
would  never  have  occurred  to  her  with- 
out the  representation  of  Lady  Delville, 
"  that  his  absence  would  obviate  any  of 
those  unpleasant  remarks  which  might 
be  made  on  his  visits,  after  she  had  left 
her  (Lady  Delville's)  protection  ;  people 
were  but  too  prone/'  her  ladyship  con- 
tinued, cc  to  be  severe  in  their  remarks 
on  the  attentions  of  a  gentleman  to  an 
unprotected  and  beautiful  girl." 

She  added  the  last  epithet,  because 
they  were  going  to  a  small  musical  party 
at  Miss  Ormond's  that  night,  and  she 
wished  Eliza  to  be  in  particular  good- 
humour,  that  she  might  exercise  her  ta- 
lents to  advantage,  and  reflect  some 
credit  upon  herself. 

Too  much  dejected,  however,  by  the 
decisive  tone  in  which  Mr.  Waldegrave 
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had  that  morning  repelled  any  further 
discussion  of  his  Paris  jaunt,  by  saying 
that/c  in  one  word,  it  wasteless  to  argue 
the  matter  ;  Eliza  ought  to  be  convinced 
that  nothing  but  necessity  should  com- 
pel him  to  leave  her/'  she  did  not  pre- 
pare herself  with  much  glee  or  good- 
humour  for  the  evening. 

This  was  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  always  a  point  with  him  that  her 
talents  and  personal  advantages  should 
claim  for  her  that  distinction  which  he 
wished  to  see  paid  to  the  object  of  his 
choice.  And  sometimes,  when  Eliza  was 
in  particular  good-humour,  by  receiving 
his  entire  and  devoted  attention,  her 
wit  and  animation,  her  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, had  gone  beyond  his 
utmost  expectations,  in  crowning  her 
with  success  in  every  circle  where  she 
appeared. 

In  the  first  month  of  their  engage- 
ment, these  brilliant  moments  had  been 
of  frequent  occurrence ;    for  then,  in- 
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toxicated  with  the  charm  of  his  admi- 
ration, she  found  no  pleasure  so  ex- 
quisite as  that  which  resulted  from 
exerting-  her  various  and  extraordinary 
powers  of  pleasing,  in  any  manner  and 
on  any  occasion  most  likely  to  gratify 
him. 

That  it  was  to  gratify  him,  and  him 
alone,  that  these  exertions  were  made, 
she  took  especial  pains  to  signify  to  him. 
Her  uncurbed  haughtiness  of  spirit 
would  have  revolted  from  the  suppo- 
sition of  making  any  endeavours  to  at- 
tract the  applause  of  those  whose  rank 
or  riches  could  alone  attach  importance 
to  their  opinions. 

For  a  time  this  exclusiveness  of  at- 
tention could  notbutbeflatteriu"tohim. 
And  her  whispered  (C  Did  you  like  it  ? 
If  you  were  pleased,  I  am  more,  than 
gratified  ;.M  as  he  handed  her  to  her  seat 
after  she  had  been  excelling  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  song,  which  perhaps 
he  had  particularly  selected  for  her  to 
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sing',  could  not  but  be  replied  to  by  an 
eloquent  smile,  and  the  fondest  pressure 
of  the  sensitive  hand  he  held. 

But  as  a  man  of  the  world,  and  con- 
sequently understanding  the  value  of  its 
opinion,  particularly  that  part  of  it  in 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  move, 
Mr.  Waldegrave  soon  began  to  perceive 
that  Eliza's  exclusive  devotion  to  him, 
and  utter  indifference  to  every  one  else, 
would  ultimately  be  attended  with  un- 
pleasant consequences  if  not  checked  by 
timely  advice. 

With  the  utmost  delicacy,  therefore, 
he  hinted  at  the  necessity  there  was 
"  that  their  behaviour  should  be  more 
general  in  company  ;  that  society  ex- 
acted certain  attentions,  which,  though 
tiresome  and  unmeaning,  were  never- 
theless the  test  of  good-breeding,  and 
as  such  must  be  strictly  paid/' 

Though  he  dexterously  covered  this 
hint  with  a  regret  "  that  they  could  not 
be  all  the  world  to  each  other/'  Eliza 
had  too  much  penetration  not  to  disco- 
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ver  the  shrewd  worldly  wisdom  that  dic- 
tated it ;  and  too  much  pride  to  disguise 
her  indignation  and  contempt  of  it. 

Far  from  taking  it,  as  he  expected  she 
would  have  done,  with  gentleness  and 
submission,  and,  as  it  was  the  first 
piece  of  advice  he  had  given  her,  impli- 
citly yielding  to  it,  she  loaded  him  with 
reproaches  the  most  violent  and  the 
most  unjust.  Her  quickness  and  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  ever  on  the  alarm,  re- 
presented him  as  disgusted  with  the 
ardour  of  her  attachment,  and  shrinking 
from  the  dread  of  being  made  ridiculous 
by  its  manifestation. 

With  the  infatuation  of  one  influenced 
by  passion,  she  not  only  saw  all  that  his 
hint  implied,  but  a  vast  deal  more  than 
had  ever  entered  his  imagination ;  and 
taking  for  infallible  truth  every  wild 
surmise  of  heated  and  irritated  feeling, 
her  accusations  and  vehemence  of  lan- 
guage, so  foreign  to  any  thing  he  had 
yet  seen  in  her,  appeared  to  him  rather 
as  the  ravings  of  delirium  than  the  re- 
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marks  of  an  intelligent  and  rational 
being. 

He  left  her  in  real  displeasure. 

But  Eliza,  whose  hasty  passion,  like 
the  anger  of  a  child,  scarcely  outlived 
the  moment  of  excitement,  soon  per- 
ceived the  injustice  of  her  conduct ;  and 
whether  pleased  or  displeased  with  him, 
existing  only  in  his  kindness  and  affec- 
tion,  promptly  dispatched  a  note  to  him, 
containing  an  earnest  request  to  see 
him. 

He  came,  and  a  few  words  of  expla- 
nation restored  her,  for  a  short  time,  to 
happiness. 

But  this  first  quarrel  was  but  the  pre- 
cursor of  many  on  the  same  subject. 
He  had  still  something  to  disapprove,  in 
the  indifference  and  contempt  of  her 
manners  to  persons  in  general ;  and  she 
was  never  without  a  complaint  of  his 
preferring  Miss  Brooke,  Miss  Ormond, 
and  every  other  Miss  to  herself. 

But  with  all  her  complaints  of  him, 
frequently  and  violently  as  they  were 
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made,  Eliza  had  still  to  feel  the  impos- 
sibility of  loving  him  less.  Her  passion 
fed  itself  even  upon  hi-  very  faults.     Ill 

as  she  could  bear  to  see  his  attention, 
for  a  moment,  diverted  from  herself,  and 

directed  to  other  women,  there  was  a 
grace  and  elegance  in  his  manner  of 
talking  to  them,  which,  even  under  the 
Htmo  t  irritation  of  jealousy,  captivated 
her  fancy  and  increased  her  admiration 
of  him. 

In  the  solicitude  with  which  he  attend- 
ed to  hrr  manners,  her  accomplish- 
ments, and  even  her  dress,  her  genuine 
good  sense  was  compelled  to  remark, 
rather  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present 
lover,  the  contrast  in  such  points  be- 
tween him  and  Mortimer.  Bnt  though 
Mr.  Waldesrave  certainly  attached  an 
importance  to  them  beyond  their  merit, 
and  by  so  doing  betrayed  something  of 
frivolity  of  mind,  or  at  all  events  shewed 
himself  to  be  totally  deficient  in  those 
far  more  exalted  and  enlarged  views 
which   had   influenced  every  desire    of 
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Mortimer  for  her  improvement,  Eliza's 
infatuated  fancy  found  so  much  to 
admire  in  his  correct  and  exquisite 
taste,  that  though  perfectly  aware  that  it 
was  exercised  upon  mere  trifles,  it 
always  enveloped  him  with  new  charms 
and  attractions. 

It  had  been  the  great  mistake  of 
Eliza  always  to  estimate  the  ornaments 
of  life  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  use  or 
value. 

To  be  admired,  and  to  have  the 
various  talents  and  acquirements,  she 
was  perfectly  conscious  of  possessing*, 
properly  understood  and  appreciated  by 
an  accomplished  man  of  fashion,  had 
ever  been  the  first  of  her  most  sanguine 
wishes.  It  has  been  shewn  that  the  ful- 
filment of  her  hopes  had  not  as  yet  been 
followed  by  that  perfect  happiness  she 
anticipated. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Miss  Ormond,  with  all  her  affected 
disdain  of  opinion,  was,  in  her  heart,  as 
jealous  of  celebrity  and  attention,  as  an 
ambitious  young'  lady  of  fashion  might 
naturally  be  supposed  to  be.  She  had 
only  been  puzzled  in  the  choice  of  her 
road  to  fame.  Indeed,  now  that  the 
rage  for  accomplishments  creates  such  a 
host  of  candidates  for  popularity  that 
there  is  no  possible  chance  of  their  all 
succeeding',  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
to  do  for  the  best. 

To  be  musical,  however,  appears  to 
be,  in  a  certain  degree,  indispensable  ; 
Miss  Ormond,  therefore,  had  yielded  to 
the  necessity  of  spending  some  hundred 
pounds  of  her  father's  money  in  pur- 
chasing a  certain  quantity  of  the  divine 
art;  and  as  the  possession  of  expensive 
property  leads,  of  course,  to  the  \n  isfa  of 
displaying  it,  she  occasionally  assembled 
round  her,   at  a  private  concert,   such 
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civil  amateurs  as  understood  the  utility 
of  compliment  rather  than  of  criticism. 

On  the  present  evening  was  to  take 
place  the  first  affair  of  the  kind  she  had 
ffiven  during  the  season.  As  she  was  no 
stranger  to  Eliza's  musical  abilities,  she 
had  requested  her  assistance  in  some 
Italian  duets  and  trios. 

This  she  had  decidedly  declined,  very 
much  to  the  displeasure  of  Mr.  Walde- 
gTaVe,  which  was  rather  increased  than 
diminished,  when,  in  reply  to  his  in- 
quiry as  to  the  reason  of  her  refusal,  she 
told  him,  cc  that  Miss  Ormond's  voice 
was  so  harsh  and  out  of  tune,  that  it 
would  only  put  her  out ;  and  that  really 
she  could  not  degrade  herself  by  taking 
any  part  in  such  intolerable  singing." 

He  complained  with  much  earnestness 
of  her  fastidiousness  and  want  of  civi- 
lity, and  she  retorted  upon  him  with 
considerable  acrimony,  many  accusa- 
tions of  deficiency  of  taste  or  of  sin- 
cerity, in  appearing  to  be  pleased  with 
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any  performance  that  Miss  Ormond 
could  exhibit. 

He  yielded  the  matter,  however,  with 
an  air  of  unconvinced  and  proud  indif- 
ference, which,  to  Eliza's  intuitive  dis- 
cernment, implied  a  resentment  much 
more  alarming  than  would  have  been  the 
most  angry  reproaches. 

But  she  was  born  to  trifle  with  all  that 
she  held  dear  and  valuable  ;  to  plav  w  ith 
it  till  she  had  lost  it,  and  then  to  sigh  over 
and  lament  its  loss  ;  and  whilst  the  in- 
tensity of  her  passion  would  have 
prompted  her  to  have  sacrifice  i  her  life, 
if  by  so  doing  she  could  have  been  ser- 
viceable to  him,  such  was  her  perversity 
of  temper,  that  even  this  little  sacrifice 
of  inclination  could  not  be  made,  with- 
out such  intreaty  and  conciliation  on 
his  side  as  it  appeared  he  was  in  no 
disposition  to  make. 

Provoked  and  fretted  to  the  soul  by 
his  seeming  indifference,  Eliza  could 
scarcely  conceal  some  tears  of  vexation, 
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as,  just  before  they  set  out  in  the  evening, 
he  inquired  in  a  careless  manner,  as  he 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  volume  of 
Handel, 

<c  What  do  you  intend  to  sing  to-night, 
Eliza  t" 

"  Nothing  at  all,  ifl  can  help  it  ;— if 
1  am  obliged,  one  of  those  songs." 

"Indeed  !  I  thought  you  had  designed 
to  sing  Rossini's  '  Di  piacer.'  " 

iC  Miss  Ormond  will  give  us  Italian 
enough  for  one  evening/'  she  petulantly 
replied. 

"  As  you  please/'  said  he,  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  his  head. 

No  further  conversation  passed  be- 
tween them  ;  and   in  evident  pique,  he 

directed  his  whole  discourse  and  atten- 

tt 
tion  to  Lady  Delville  and  Sophia  during 

their  drive  to  Bolton  Street. 

There  never  entered  into  any  drawing- 
room,  a  being  less  calculated  to  give  or 
to  receive  pleasure  than  was  at  this  mo- 
ment Eliza. 


She  was  now  in  the  full  exercise  of  the 
unhappy  faculty  she  possessed  of  con- 
verting the  shadows  of  discontent  into 
real  and  substantial  evils. 

Never  for  a  moment  abstracted  from 
that  intense  consciousness  of  self,  which 
alternately  formed  the  bane  and  the  Uiss 
of  her  existence,  she  was  the  very  slave 
of  circumstances.  With  the  ardour  of 
her  nature,  she  identified  every  thing 
with  the  one  feeling  that  absorbed  her  ; 
and  the  universe,  and  all  that  it  con- 
tained, presented  nothing  to  her, — but 
Waldegrave's  love. 

Under  a  greater  similarity  of  age,  and 
vehemence  of  passion,  he  could  scarcely 
have  responded  to  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
sentiments.  Less  than  the  devotion  of  his 
whole  time  and  attention  would  have 
been  inadequate  to  prevent  her  surmises 
of  his  want  of  attachment  ;  and  soon 
perceiving  this,  he  ceased  to  restrain,  as 
he  had  done,  in  the  first  few  weeks  of 
their  engagement,  his  natural  disposition 
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to  be  polite  and  attentive  to  women  in 
general ;  it  was  seldom  therefore  that 
Eliza  accompanied  him  into  any  party 
that  she  did  not  speedily  conceive  her- 
self to  be  the  most  injured  and  insulted 
of  beings. 

On  the  present  occasion,  her  concep- 
tions of  this  kind  were  more  than  usually 
strong ;  particularly  when  she  saw  him, 
with  the  smile  and  gracefulness  so  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  hand  Miss  Ormond  to  her 
seat  at  the  piano,  and,  taking  his  station 
at  her  side,  remain  there  during  the  whole 
of  her  performance. 

The  frailty  of  human  nature  rendered 
it  something  of  a  consolation,  to  pass  the 
interval  of  Miss  OrmomTs  exhibition,  in 
assuring  herself  that  there  never  was  a 
more  contemptible  performance,  and  that 
those  who  could  be  pleased  with  it  must 
be  utterly  destitute  of  taste  or  judg- 
ment. 

Even  poor  Lady  Delville's  ecstacies 
were  scarcely  to  be  tolerated,  though 
justice  compelled  her  to  acknowledge, 
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that  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
was  impossible  her  ladyship  should  know 
any  thing"  about  the  matter,  it  was  but 
judicious  and  consistent  with  her  ge- 
neral habits,  it  she  said  any  thing,  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  and  say  c  vil  things. 

At  length,  MissOrmond,  in  a  scientific 
cadenza,  made,  not  in  conformity  to  her 
own  taste  and  feeling,  but  in  literal  at- 
tention to  the  pencilled  notes  of  the 
Sijnior  who  condescended  to  instruct 
her,  concluded  her  song.  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  was  again  upon  duty,  and  in  con- 
ducting her  to  a  seat,  chanced  to  lead 
her  to  a  vacant  chair  next  Eliza. 

One  glance  at  her  face  sufficed  to  shew 
him  that  he  had  chosen  a  dangerous  sta- 
tion.  That  countenance  over  which  emo- 
tion never  merely  flitted,  but  paused  and 
imprinted  a  visible  track,  was  turned  from 
him  with  such  an  expression  of  disdain 
and  scorn  as  he  literally  recoiled  from. 

Well  knowing  her  want  of  self-corn- 
maud,  and  dreading  lest  the  bitterness 
of  over-wrought   feeling  should  betray 
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itself  in  words,  he  ventured  not  to  ad- 
dress her,  but  having  seated  Miss  Or- 
mond,  he  hastily  returned  again  to  the 
instrument,  and  prepared  to  attend  to  a 
trio  which  a  lady  and  two  gentlemen 
were  then  going  to  sing. 

Oh,  how  Eliza's  impatient  spirit  writhed 
with  self-inflicted  torture  ! — She  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  been  able  to 
have  retorted  his  seeming  indifference — 
and  to  have  talked  with  as  much  calm- 
ness and  composure  to  Mr.  Newcome 
(who  racked  her  with  his  civilities  and 
attentions,)  as  Mr.  Waldegrave  was 
shewing  in  his  gay  smiling  politeness  to 
the  lady  who  was  then  going  to  perform 

But  to  speak  or  to  look  with  tran- 
quillity, was,  at  this  moment,  far  beyond 
Eliza's  power.  Her  impatient  and  hur- 
ried <:  no/' — or  cc  yes/' — or  c<  I  really 
cannot  tell," — C(  I  don't  know  any  thing 
about  it,"  were  not,  by  any  means,  ex- 
plicit of  the  gratitude  which  Mr.  New- 
come  conceived  his  condescending  efforts 
to  entertain  her  had  a  right  to  expect. 

vol.  in.  c 
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After  having  given  her  a  few  moments 
stare  of  astonishment,  he  quitted  her, 
and  made  himself  over  to  Sophia  and 
Miss  Ormond,  between  whom  a  strict 
league  of  amity  had  long  been  struck  ; 
and  Eliza  had  now  frequent  occasions  of 
recollecting  Mortimer's  prophetic  assu- 
rances to  her,  when  she  spoke  of  the 
originality  of  Miss  Brooke's  character, 
that  were  she  to  follow  her  to  any  of  the 
haunts  of  fashion  she  frequented,  she 
would  soon  find  amongst  her  intimates 
some  woman  of  fow,whose  airs  and  assu- 
rance, and  eccentricities  she  admired, 
and  endeavoured  to  imitate. 

Miss  Brooke  was,  in  every  respect,  a 
very  close  copy  of  Miss  Ormond,  and, 
following  the  fate  of  most  imitators, 
succeeded  better  in  copying  the  defects 
than  the  merits  of  her  prototype;  for 
whilst  she  never  could  acquire  the 
vigour  and  spirit  which  sometimes  cha- 
racterized Miss  Ormond's  remarks,  she 
succeeded  admirably  well  in  adopting 
her  habit  of  ridiculing  every  thing  that 
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was  beautiful  in  sentiment  or  sacred  in 
opinion. 

Eliza's  attachment  was  extravagant 
indeed  ;  but  as  it  evidently  involved  in  it 
the  whole  happiness  and  comfort  of  her 
existence,  it  might  have  been  shielded, 
one  would  suppose,  from  the  coarse 
touch  of  ridicule.  But  as  Miss  Ormond 
must  have  her  jest,  and  Sophia  was  not 
gifted  with  that  delicacy  of  mind,  which 
shrinks  from  sacrificing  a  friend  to  a 
laugh,  divers  were  the  attacks  Mr. 
Waldegrave  had  to  sustain  upon  the 
subject  of  her  passion  for  him;  and 
though  her  high  spirit  removed  her  from 
the  danger  of  being  herself  too  familiarly 
approached  upon  this  subject,  she  had 
sometimes  to  encounter  smiles  and  inu- 
endoes  of  doubtful  import,  but  which 
might  be  translated  into  a  conviction  of 
their  considering  her  case  to  be  hope- 
less, or  pitiable,  or  any  thing  that  was 
otherwise  than  pleasant. 

In  the  present  frame  of  her  mind,  there 
were  no  two  people  in  the  world   of 
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whom  Eliza  stood  in  such  horror  as 
Miss  Ormond  and  Sophia.  Conscious 
that  the  workings  of  her  perturbed  spi- 
rit were  but  too  visible  in  her  coun- 
tenance, she  leaned  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  shielding  herself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  their  observation,  and  endea- 
vouring to  catch  a  momentary  gleam  of 
sense  and  understanding,  to  enable  her 
to  controul  her  turbulent  feelings. 

But  all  was  disorder  and  confusion 
It  was  in  vain  that  reason,  over  and  over 
again,  assured  her  that  when  Mr. 
Ormond,  solemn  and  pompous,  and 
evidently  doing  the  honours  of  his 
house  as  a  task,  seated  himself  by  her, 
and  endeavoured  to  draw  her  into  con- 
versation, it  was  a  seasonable  and  whole- 
some interruption.  It  was  no  such 
thins?.  It  was  everv  thing:  that  was 
irritating  and  disagreeable  ;  and  had  she 
followed  the  impulse  of  inclination,  she 
must  infallibly  have  intreated  him  not 
to  address  her  with  another  word,  but  to 
leave  her  to  herself. 
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But  Mr.  Ormond,  with  most  obtuse 
and  convenient  perception,  saw  nothing 
in  Eliza  Rivers  but  what  he  had  always 
seen — a  handsome  elegant  girl ;  whom, 
as  such,  it  was  more  agreeable  to  look 
at,  and  converse  with,  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  painted  women  of  fashion  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  encountering. 

Supposing  it,  therefore,  probable  that 
Eliza  was  listening  to  what  he  said,  he 
thus  continued  a  dissertation  he  had 
begun  respecting  music  in  general,  and 
vocal  music  in  particular.  (C  Instru- 
mental music,  Miss  Rivers,  is  certainly 
gratifying  to  a  scientific  ear,  and  I  must 
confess  myself,  in  some  degree,  pleased 
with  it." 

A  confession  of  being  pleased  was 
never  announced  in  a  more  solemn 
tone. 

"  You  are  an  admirer  of  it,  no  doubt, 
ma'am  ?" 

From  the  sound,  rather  than  from  the 
sense  of  his  words,  Eliza  fortunately 
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perceived  that  she  was  called  upon  for  an 
affirmative. 

"  Yes  ;  I  had  no  doubt  of  your  taste. 
1  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  ma'am.  But 
at  the  same  time  I  must  allow  that  Miss 
Ormond's  style  of  singing  has  conside- 
rably reconciled  me  to  an  admiration  of 
vocal  music — vocal  Italian  I  I  should 
particularly  specify.  I  do  not  mean, 
though/'  he  continued,  with  an  air  of 
encouragement,  "  to  disparage  English 
singing,  which,  if  1  remember  right,  is 
more  particularly  your  line,  Miss  Rivers. 
Far  from  it ;  I  hope  you  will  exculpate 
me  from  any  such  intention/' 

Teazed  beyond  measure  by  his  insuf- 
ferable prosing,  Eliza  bent  to  his  last 
observation,  and  in  her  extremity  of 
vexation,  was  just  rising  to  leave  her 
seat,  and  seek  another  in  some  retired 
corner,  where  she  might  be  unmolested, 
either  with  looks  or  words,  when  the 
sudden    commencement    of    the    trio, 
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which  had  been    some   little   time   in 
debate,  prevented  her. 

This  she  had  hoped  would  have 
relieved  her  from  the  ponderous,  heavy 
civilities  of  her  companion,  who,  in 
regard  to  his  character  as  an  amateur* 
would  of  course  sacrifice  to  the  music 
the  semblance  of  attention. 

But  Mr.  Ormond,  having  for  some 
minutes,  with  much  gravity,  repeated 
nods  of  his  head,  and  pats  with  his 
hand,  endeavoured  to  beat  time,  found 
himself  in  this  operation  embarrassed  by 
the  difficulty  of  not  possessing  sufficient 
ear  to  distinguish  that  the  performers 
were  at  present  engaged  in  a  recitative, 
and  therefore  unable  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
fortable comprehension  of  what  they 
were  about,  in  a  lower  tone  returned  to 
torment  Eliza. 

(C  And  I  do  assure  you,  Miss  Rivers 
it  would  grieve  me  very  much,  if  you 
were  to  infer  from  any  thing  1  have  said 
that  I  do  not  very  much  delight  in  hear- 
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ing  you  sing  your  agreeable  English 
ballads/' 

In  spite  of  the  tumult  of  more  im- 
portant passions,  Eliza's  vanity  received 
a  transient  wound  at  the  bare  idea  of 
being  degraded  into  a  mere  ballad 
singer,  though  by  a  person  whose  opi- 
nion upon  the  subject  was  not  of  much 
value. 

"  You  really  do  me  and  my  ballads  a 
great  deal  too  much  honour/'  she  re- 
plied, with  an  ironical  smile. 

cc  No,  not  at  all;  not  at  all.  They 
are  very  pretty,  very  pretty  indeed. 
That  style  forms  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  more  complicated  Italian.  To  be 
sure  the  latter  has  its  advantages,  and  it 
is  fit  it  should ;  for  between  ourselves, 
Miss  Rivers  (and  he  whispered  a  secret 
which  had  been  imparted  in  the  same 
manner  and  words  to  almost  every  one 
in  the  room),  Miss  Ormond's  musical 
education  has  cost  me  many  more  hun- 
dreds than  I  dare  to  name." 
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He  paused,  in  expectation  of  Eliza's 
proper  look  of  astonishment.  It  was 
not  so  decisive  as  he  expected. 

He  proceeded,  therefore,  in  a  whisper, 

"What  think  you  of  >"    and  he 

named  a  most  electrifying  sum. 

Convinced  that  he  had  now  done  the 
business,  and  that  as  she  was  informed 
to  a  penny  of  the  exact  cost  of  Miss 
Ormond's  accomplishments,  Eliza  must 
infallibly  estimate  them  properly,  he 
turned  from  her  with  ineffable  satis- 
faction, and  again  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  singers  ;  whilst  Eliza,  in  the  midst 
of  her  griefs,  could  not  but  smile  in 
observing  the  admirable  equality  and 
justice  of  nature  ;  who,  even  in  making 
us  ridiculous,  contrives  to  make  us  stu- 
pidly happy. 

At  the  end  of  the  trio  a  quartett  of 
Haydn's  was  performed,  and,  in  defiance 
of  his  scientific  admiration  of  instru- 
mental music,  Mr.  Ormond  took  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  him  of  getting 
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into  a  corner j  and  discussing  with  ano- 
ther gentleman  a  political  question, 
which  was  then  in  public  debate. 

Eliza  looked  towards  his  vacant  chair, 
and  her  heart  fluttered  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  soon  be  taken  by  Mr. 
Waldegrave.  Scarcely  could  she  refrain 
from  telling  every  wandering  man  that 
approached  and  regarded  it  with  a 
desiring  eye,  that  "  it  belonged  to  a  gen- 
tleman/' Her  eyes  sedulously  guarded 
it  for  him,  whom  alone,  in  the  numerous 
assembly,  she  beheld. 

At  length  he  leaves  the  orchestra. 
He  is  coming  in  the  direction  of  her 
seat.  Oh !  Miss  Ormond  stops  him  ! 
She  is  making  room  for  him  between  her 
and  Sophia.  Will  he  ? — ah,  yes ! — he 
does  remain  with  them.  He  forsakes 
her — he  is  indifferent  to  her — he  cares 
nothing  at  all  about  her — oh  why,  why 
can  she  not,  in  an  instant,  annihilate  the 
room,  the  lights,  the  whole  assembly, 
and  be  in  darkness,  and  be  in  solitude, 
and  at  liberty  to  give  way  to  the  burst  of 
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wretchedness  that  is  labouring  in  her 
breast ! 

There  was  now  no  hope  of  his  being 
near  her,  for  Mr.  Stanhope  had  taken 
Mr.  Ormond's  place. 

In  calm  and  peaceful  times,,  she  tole- 
rated Mr.  Stanhope  as  a  good-humoured, 
obliging  kind  of  person,  as  he  most  un- 
questionably was.  But  in  this  unhappy 
moment,  had  he  been  an  evil  spirit,  he 
could  not  have  been  more  obnoxious  to 
her.  So  unjust  and  inconsistent  are  the 
dictates  of  passion  ! 

The  close  of  the  quartett  brought 
Miss  Ormond  to  her,  with  a  request  that 
she  would  sing. 

As  she  had  very  little  doubt  that  his 
well  known  anxiety  to  have  her  talents 
seen  and  admired,  would  eventually 
bring  Mr.  Waldegrave  to  add  his  intrea- 
ties,  Eliza,  with  some  policy,  demurred 
in  her  compliance. 

The  result,  however,  was  not  exactly 
what  she  had  intended;  for,  not  remember, 
ing  Miss  Ormond's  characteristic  indiffer- 
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ence  to  every  thing*,  and  every  body, 
except  herself,  she  had  not  foreseen  her 
very  probable  reply  of: — 

cc  Oh,  my  dear  soul ! — do  just  as  you 
like.  I  arn  the  last  creature  in  existence 
to  faire  Vagreable  in  pressing  and  pro- 
posing. If  you  have  no  particular  ob- 
jection, I  think  you  may  as  well ;  it 
would  help  the  thing  oft'  a  little,  you 
know." 

"  Surely  you  flatter  me  ?'  said  Eliza, 
with  a  bitter  smile  ;  her  poor  heart  ach- 
ing as  much  under  the  imaginary  pres- 
sure of  insult  and  injury,  as  if  she  really 
had  been  the  tortured  being  she  con- 
ceived herself. 

"  Flatter?  my  dear  creature  Y*  said  Mi-> 
Ormond; <e  oh,  dear,  no;  I  am  by  no  means 
au  fait  at  it.  Perhaps  Waldegrave  is 
"  Here,"  and  she  beckoned  to  him,  "  do 
be  so  good,  will  you,  as  to  administer  the 
usual  quantity  of  intreaty  requisite  to 
prevail  upon  your  fair  inexorable  here  to 
sing." 

"  \  did  iiot  know  that  any  would  be 
required/' he  replied,*  with  a  smile  indeed. 
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but  which  was  addressed  to  Miss  Or- 
mond  rather  than  to  Eliza,  to  whom  he 
gravely  turned  as  he  continued  : — 

fc  Surely,  Eliza,  you  intended  to  sing-, 
or  you  would  not  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  your  music  witli  you?'' 

More  and  more  dissatisfied  with  him, 
Eliza  coldly  replied,  "  I  would  rather 
not.'' 

He  stiffly  bent  in  assent  to  her  decision, 
and  after  continuing  a  few  moments  in 
conversation  with  Miss  Ormond  and  Mr. 
Stanhope,  upon  some  other  subject,  he 
walked  away.  Eliza's  eyes  followed 
him  with  glances  of  indignation. 

"  How  unkind — how  cruel  it  was  of 
him  to  treat  her  with  such  contemptuous 
neglect ! — Why  could  he  not  have  staid 
a  few  minutes,  to  have  soothed  and  com- 
posed her,  when  he  must  so  well  know 
the  distraction  and  wretchedness  of  her 
feelings?" 

Like  other  persons  influenced  by  ex- 
travagant and  ungoverned  sensibility, 
4>r,  as  it  may  more  properly  be  called, 
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vanity,  since  this  concentration  of  every 
thing  into  self  must  be  the  very  essence  of 
that  frail  passion,  Eliza  always  acted 
upon  the  certainty  of  being  as  much  the 
object  of  attention  to  others  as  she  was 
to  herself;  not  comprehending  how 
much  feeling  is  lost  in  being  reflected 
from  one  bosom  to  another;  nor  how 
calm  and  quiet  people  may  be,  in  ob- 
serving even  the  most  intense  emotion 
of  others. 

Indeed,  sympathy  in  the  most  lively 
natures,  is  a  very  bearable  feeling. — 
This,  however,  is  a  truth  which  grows 
amongst  the  fruits  of  experience ;  those 
fruits  which  commonly  ripen  rather  late 
in  the  season.  With  what  feeling  jus- 
tice has  Horace  Walpole  complained  of 
the  tardiness  of  experience,  which  "never 
comes  till  the  wrong  end  of  life,  when 
one  has  no  use  for  it !" 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Waldegrave  had  left 
them,  Miss  Ormond  once  more  re- 
newed her  inquiry  in  a  careless,  "  well, 
my  dear!  will  you  sing   or  not?  only 
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just   please   yourself — but  say    yes  or 


no." 


Mr.  Stanhope,  with  more  urgency  and 
politeness,  began  to  press  the  measure, 
and  at  this  moment  Lady  Delville  ar- 
rived, having  observed  some  debate, 
to  throw  in  such  sugar-plumbs  of 
'flattery  as  she  thought  would  be  con- 
clusive. 

But  all  their  efforts  of  persuasion, 
jointly  and  separately,  would  have  been 
unavailing,  had  not  Eliza,  with  the  spirit 
of  contradiction  which  sometimes  in- 
fluenced her,  determined,  now  that  Mr. 
Waldegrave  appeared  to  be  indifferent 
to  it,  to  sing  her  very  best,  and  to  try 
whether  he  were  vulnerable  to  the  power 
of  those  strains  which  had  often — ah, 
how  often  !  and  a  pang  of  remorse  darted 
through  her  bosom,  as  remembrance 
brought  to  her  mind,  how  many — many 
times  they  had  excited  even  tears  of 
affection  from  the  eyes  of  her  poor,  for- 
saken Mortimer ! 
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She  suffered  Mr.  Stanhope,  therefore, 
to  lead  her  to  the  orchestra,  near  which 
Mr.  Waldegrave  was  standing  in  conver- 
sation with  Miss  Brooke. 

Without  for  a  moment  turning  her 
eyes  upon  him,  she  was  sensible  that  he 
was  observing  her,  though  he  still  con- 
tinued talking  to  Sophia. 

This  was  not  agreeable — very  far  from 
it.  But  he  would  surely  be  with  her  in 
a  moment, — he  must  be  anxious  to  know 
what  she  was  going  to  sing. 

Mr.  Stanhope  presented  her  music 
book.  She  took  it,  and  mechanically 
began  to  turn  over  the  leaves,  quite  un- 
conscious of  what  she  was  doing,  and 
only  intent  upon  watching  the  expected 
approach  of  Mr.  Waldegrave. 

This  expectation  however  was  totally 
destroyed,  by  his  now  taking  a  seat  with 
Sophia. 

Her  heart  palpitated  violently  ;  and 
but  that  she  was  now  conspicuous  to 
every  creature   in  the  room,  she  must 
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have  sat  down  and  burst  into  tears.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  strong  necessity 
she  felt  of  controlling  herself,  prevailed  ; 
and  having  selected  Handel's  song  of 
(C  Ye  sacred  priests/'  as  one  particularly 
adapted  to  her  style  and  taste,  she  took 
her  seat,  and  just  run  over  a  few  pre- 
luding chords,  to  gain  a  moment's  time 
for  composure. 

The  buzz  and  commotion  of  the  room 
had  not  quite  subsided  into  attention, 
when  she  cast  a  sidelong  glance,  ere  she 
began,  towards  Mr.  Waldegrave.  He 
was  still  talking  with  Sophia.  Never 
surely  was  there  such  an  unparalleled 
affront.  What !  not  pay  to  her  per- 
formance the  poor  compliment  of  si- 
lence ?  Under  the  impulse  of  extreme 
irritation,  she  half  rose  —  she  half 
closed  her  book. 

Mr.  Stanhope  plainly  discovered  that 
something  was  wrong ;  but  not  at  all 
comprehending  how,  or  in  what  way, 
inquired  in  a  voice  of  alarm,  "  What 
was  the  matter  ?  was  her  seat  too  high 
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or  too  low  ?  or  in  what  way  could  he  be 
useful  ?"  But  now  Mr.  Waldegrave, 
who,  though  silent,  had  been  an  atten- 
tive observer  of  all  that  had  passed, 
alarmed  and  agitated  by  her  behaviour, 
and  dreading  what  it  might  lead  to  next, 
hastily,  and  with  a  hurried  manner,  ap- 
proached her  ;  and  whilst  he  bent  over 
her,  chiefly  to  hide  her  distracted  coun- 
tenance, he  merely  affected  to  be  in- 
quiring what  she  was  going  to  perform  ? 

r<  Oh,  Waldegrave  !  nothing  —  no- 
thing! My  very  heart  is  sick; — take 
me  away,"  she  whispered. 

"  My  dear  Eliza  !  for  God's  sake  be 
calm — be  composed  :  I  beg — 1  beseech 
of  you/' 

But  the  winds  and  waves  would  as 
soon  have  respected  such  a  command. 
She  had  wrought  herself  up  to  a  pitch  of 
frantic  emotion,  that  governed  her  as  it 
would  an  infant ;  and  whilst  the  room 
receded  from  her  sight,  and  all  its  in- 
habitants, and  nothing  was  present  to 
her  but  her  lover  and  herself,  she  clasp- 
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ed  her  hands  upon  his  arm,,  and  hiding 
her  face  upon  them,  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 

Never  was  any  confusion  equal  to  that 
of  Mr.  Waldegrave  !  Well  he  knew  that 
an  assembly  of  Roman  stoics  were  not 
more  likely  to  have  smiled  at  such  a 
burst  of  natural  weakness,  than  were 
the  votaries  of  fashion  then  assembled 
round  them. 

He  hurried  her  precipitately  from  the 
orchestra  into  an  adjoining  drawing- 
room,  the  door  of  which  he  impatiently 
closed  after  him  ;  and  whilst  Eliza  sunk 
down  upon  a  sofa,  and  sobbed  with  hys- 
teric violence,  he  silently  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  evidently  agitated 
with  a  much  stronger  feeling  of  shame 
and  vexation  at  their  mutual  exposure, 
than  by  tenderness  or  pity  for  her  suf- 
ferings. 

They  were  soon  joined  (and  before 
he  had  yet  addressed  to  her  a  single 
word)  by  Lady  Delville,  Sophia,  and 
Miss  Ormond;  her  ladyship  having  made 
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as  much  bustle  as  possible,  in  working* 
her  capacious  way  from  one  end  of  the 
crowded  room  to  the  other :  kindly  com- 
municating" as  she  went,  to  many  that 
might  otherwise  have  remained  ignorant 
of  it,  that  "her  sweet  young  friend,  Miss 
Rivers,  was  then  in  strong  hysterics." 

"  Well,  good  people,  what  is  the 
matter  ?"  Miss  Ormond  began  as  soon 
as  she  entered,  casting  first  a  look  of 
wonder  upon  the  still  sobbing  Eliza,  and 
then  turning  with  something  of  a  sati- 
rical smile  to  Mr.  Walde^rave. 

"  Miss  Rivers  is  not  very  well,'  he 
gravely  replied.  "  I  think,  ma'am,  if 
you  please,"  addressing  Lady  Delville, 
Y  it  would  be  as  well  to  order  the  car- 
riage ;  I  dare  say  Eliza  would  wish  to 
return  home." 

"  Oh  yes,  by  all  means — by  all  means,' 
sighed  the  unhappy  creature. 

"Home!"  exclaimed  Sophia,  "My 
dear  love,  did  you  not  talk  of  having- 
some  quadrilles  after  the  concert?'  she 
inquired  of  Miss  Ormond. 
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ec  Home !"  repeated  her  ladyship, 
whose  fancy  during  the  whole  evening 
had  repeatedly  flitted  over  the  elegant 
supper  at  which  she  proposed  to  remu- 
nerate herself  for  her  patient  endurance 
of  the  concert.  cc  My  dear  Eliza,  why 
should  you  go  home  ?  you  will  be  quite 
yourself  in  five  minutes.  No  one  under- 
stands better  than  myself  the  nature  of 
these  nervous  disorders.  I  was  quite  a 
victim  to  them  once ;"  and  her  ladyship, 
having  sighed  to  the  recollection  of  her 
juvenile  delicacy  of  constitution,,  was 
proceeding  to  narrate  to  Miss  Ormonde 
tc  how  once,  upon  a  time,  when  poor  Sir 
William — "  but  was  interrupted,  by  an 
earnest  intreaty  from  Mr.  Waldegrave 
that  she  would  allow  him  to  order  the 
carriage, cc  he  would  see  Eliza  home,  and 
he  was  very  sure  that  she  would  not 
wish  to  take  any  one  else  away/' 

Thus  assured  that  no  interruption 
would  be  given  either  to  feasting  or 
dancing,  Lady  Delvilie  and  Sophia  both 
agreed  that  it  was  a  desirable  measure. 
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In  sadness  and  silence,  but  more 
calm,  from  the  mere  exhaustion  of  pas- 
sion, Eliza  still  reclined  upon  her  sofa, 
taking  neither  interest  or  notice  of  any 
thing  that  was  proposed  in  her  behalf. 

When  the  carriage  was  announced,  she 
mechanically  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
to  it ;  not  quite  inattentive,  however,  to 
Miss  Ormond's  parting  words,  who  after 
shaking  hands  with  her,  and  desiring  her 
to  "  cheer  up,  and  give  dismals  to  the 
evil  one,"  added,  cc  but  you  must  send 
us  back  Waldegrave,  if  you  please,  for 
he  is  a  considerable  person  with  us  in  the 
dancing  line." 

Lady  Delville  and  Sophia,  too  much 
accustomed  now  to  these  sufferings  of 
Eliza,  not  to  be  rather  more  teased  than 
afflicted  by  them,  were  but  languid  in 
their  civilities  to  her ;  simply  desiring 
her  to  "  keep  herself  quiet,  and  go  to  bed 
as  soon  as  she  got  home." 

Silently  Mr.  Waldegrave  handed  her 
into  the  carriage  ;  and  silently  he  took 
his  seat  in  it  by  her  side. 
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Eliza  knew  too  well  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind.  Too  well  did  she  know 
his  dread,  his  horror  of  any  infringe- 
ment upon  the  rules  and  customs  of  fa- 
shionable society,  not  to  understand  ex- 
actly how  his  nice  and  delicate  notions 
of  decorum  must  have  been  shocked,  by 
the  display  she  had  made  of  her  violent 
and  uncontrolled  feelings. 

But  too  weak,  too  much  exhausted  by 
the  conflict  she  had  sustained  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  her  heart,  and  to  throw 
herself  upon  his  bosom,  and  implore  his 
forgivenes,  his  pity,  his  tenderness,  she 
silently  leaned  her  head  against  the  side 
of  the  carriage,  and  indulged  in  tears. 

They  were  nearly  at  home  before  he 
addressed  her.  Then  taking  her  hand, 
not  with  the  fervour  of  a  lover,  but  rather 
as  if  to  impress  still  more  deeply  on  her 
mind  what  he  intended  to  say,  <c  to- 
night Eliza/'  said  he,  "  you  are  not 
equal  to  hear  all  that  I  might  wish  to 
say  to  you  ;  neither  am  I  myself  perhaps 
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in  a  proper  disposition  to  speak.  To- 
morrow, at  two  o'clock,  indulge  me  with 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you 
alone." 

She  murmured  an  assent  as  a  criminal 
would  agree  to  meet  his  judge. 

He  but  staid  to  see  her  safely  into  the 
house,  and  without  further  conversation 
left  her. 


CHAP.  III. 

Much  has  been  said  and  sung  in 
praise  of  "  sweet  sensibility/'  and  there 
is  doubtless  an  a?ra  in  the  life  of  damsels, 
probably  from  fifteen  to  five  and  twenty, 
when  even  its  sorrows  have  something 
in  them  particularly  captivating  and  en- 
gaging. 

But  as  a  string  in  music,  though  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  most  exquisite  me- 
lody, will,  if  overstretched,  break  and  be 
useless,  so  is  it  wilh  sensibility,  and  so  it 
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was  with  Eliza's  :  always  overstrained  to 
excess,  it  emitted  nothing  but  jarring 
and  discordant  sounds. 

cc  Oh,  that  I  were  dead  to  feeling ! — 
that  I  were  one  listless  mass  of  apathy  I" 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  closed  her  cham- 
ber door,  and  placing  her  candle  upon 
the  table,  threw  herself,  in  all  her  ele- 
gant ball-room  attire,  across  her  bed, 
and  now,  totally  unconstrained,  gave  full 
vent  to  a  burst  of  anguish  that  almost 
suffocated  her. 

Reason,  understanding,  common  sense, 
every  sane  and  sober  principle  of  her 
nature,  was  drowned  in  the  clamour  and 
uproar  of  feeling.  Though  it  drove  her 
almost  to  frenzy,  she  hung  with  infatua- 
tion upon  the  idea  of  Waldegrave — her 
Waldegrave!— her  lover!— he  whose  every 
look  and  word  ought  to  be  appropriated 
to  her,  and  her  alone,  returned  to  that 
gay  saloon  she  had  so  lately  left,  releas- 
ed from  her  and  from  her  harassing,  mor- 
tifying sorrows,  and  now  enjoying  him- 
self— all  smiles — all  elegance — allgrace- 
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fulness ; — now  dancing  with  Sophia,  now 
with  Miss  Ormond,  cc  and  I — I  am  ne- 
glected— forsaken — despised/'  she  ex- 
claimed, as  her  exasperated  imagination 
revelled  in  the  very  extreme  of  ideal 
misery. 

It  is  seldom,  even  in  the  utmost  tu- 
mult of  soul,  that  the  "  still  small  voice" 
of  conscience  is  quite  inaudible  ;  and  it 
more  than  once,  in  the  midst  of  her  re- 
viling and  accusation  of  others  (for  every 
one  in  this  unjust  moment  had  a  share 
in  tormenting  her),  gently  whispered  to 
her  who  was  the  sole  and  proper  author 
of  her  distress. 

<c  Oh,  I  know  it — I  know  it,"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  tc  I  am  my  own  tormentor — fool 
— fool  that  I  am." 

At  length  nature  wearied  and  ex- 
hausted, asserted  her  weakness,  and 
Eliza,  in  her  finery  and  her  sorrows, 
sunk  asleep. 

It  was  late  when  she  awoke,  or  rather 
early ;  for  the  beams  of  daylight  were 
much  more  potent  than   those  of  her 
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glimmering  candle,  just  expiring-  in  the 
socket. 

She  hastily  started  up,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments unconscious  of  what  had  befallen 
her ;  but  soon  recollection  returned,  with 
that  heavy,  oppressive  sensation,  with 
which  disagreeable  associations  always 
present  themselves  at  the  moment  of 
waking. 

She  walked  to  the  window.  It  was 
broad  daylight,  but  with  a  heavy  and 
incessant  rain.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gloomy  and  melancholy.  Two  or  three 
wretched  creatures,  whose  slight  cloth- 
ing was  soaked  through  and  through 
with  wet  and  dirt,  were  wandering  down 
the  street,  houseless,  and  starving,  and 
probably  not  knowing  even  where  they 
could  find  a  place  to  die  in. 

She  shuddered — a  slight  tinge  of  shame 
suffused  her  cheek,  as  she  contrasted  the 
selfishness,  the  fancifulness  of  her  own 
sorrows,  with  the  solid,  substantial 
wretchedness  of  these  her  fellow  crea- 
tures. 

d  2 
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She  smiled  with  something  of  disdain 
at  herself,  as,  turning,  she  surveyed  her 
figure  in  the  glass. 

Her  dark  dishevelled  hair,  hanging  in 
confusion  over  her  face,  so  pale  and 
hollow,  and  still  wet  with  the  traces  of 
tears ;  her  once  elegant  and  beautiful 
drapery  partly  torn,  and  all  of  it  dis- 
ordered, were  strong  and  humiliating 
vestiges  of  the  triumph  of  passion.  <e  And 
where  is  my  superiority,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  to  those  poor  wretched  wanderers  ? 
They  had  their  trials,  and  they  sunk 
under  them.  And  I  have  mine,  and  I 
do  the  same.  With  this  difference,  in- 
deed, that  their's  were  probably  enhanced 
by  strong  temptation,  yielded  to  as  a 
resource  from  hunger,  poverty,  and  ab- 
solute death.  But  I  have  nothing  to 
struggle  with,  but  an  unhappy,  restless 
mind  ;  and  I  sink  under  it,  and  shame- 
fully submit  myself  to  its  force!" 

A  little  restored  by  this  interval  of 
reason,  Eliza,  still,  however,  sighing 
heavily,  began  to  disarray  herself  of  her 
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gay  garments,  and,  composed  into  a 
better  state  of  feeling,  once  more  sought 
her  pillow,  and  lost,  in  a  few  hours' 
forgetfulness,  all  woes,  real  and  ima- 
ginary. 

The  revels  of  the  preceding  night 
had  protracted  Lady  Delville's  break- 
fast hour  the  next  morning  ;  but  late  as 
it  was,  her  ladyship  and  Sophia  had 
been  some  time  in  the  discussion  of  hot 
rolls  and  butter,  beaux  and  balls,  when 
Eliza,  silent  and  sad,  and  with  eyes  that 
heavily  told  how  part  of  her  night  had 
passed,  made  her  appearance. 

After  civil  inquiries  had  been  made 
and  answered,  Lady  Delville  proceeded 
to  assure  her,  that  her  indisposition  had 
occasioned  her  to  lose  "  the  sweetest 
thing  of  the  kind  that  had  been  given 
that  season/ ' 

Only  solicitous  to  avoid  hearing  any 
detail  about  this  ce  sweetest  thing/'  Eliza 
simply  replied  that  it  was  unlucky  she 
was    not    there;    and  proceeded,  with 
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nervous  shaking  hands,  to  help  herself 
to  what  she  was  very  sure  she  could 
never  cat. 

Hul  her  ladyship,  wanting  tact,'  or 
wanting  compassion,  still  harrowed  her 
with  her  descriptions.  While  she  con- 
fined them  to  an  account  of  the  supper, 
and  of  the  civil  manner  in  which  Lord 
John  handed  her  to  it,  and  talked  to  her, 
moreover,  all  the  time  she  was  eating 
it,  Eliza,  in  comfortable  indifference,  and 
not  knotting  a  word  she  said,  drank  her 
tea,  and  did  very  well. 

But  the  very  name  of  Waldegrave 
darted  like  a  pang  through  her  frame 

"  The  quadrilles  after  supper  too  ! — 
oh!  they  were  so  beautifully  done! — 
Heally  thai  Waldegrave  is  such  an 
elegant  dancer !  Upon  my  word,  Eliza, 
you  must  look  after  him,  for  he  certainly 
is  a  little  bit  of  the  Philander." 

"  Whom  did  he  dance  with  ?"  said 
Eliza,  blushing:  at  the  anxiety  she  could 
not  restrain. 
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f  (  Only  with  Miss  Ormond  and  Sophia,, 
I  think — How  many  quadrilles  did  he 
dance  with  you,   love  V 

cc  Three  or  four  —  I  forget  which/' 
replied  Sophia,  carelessly  scooping  out, 
and  feeding  herself  with  the  last  remains 
of  an  egg,  as  if  to  dance  with  Mr. 
Walde^rave  was  the  most  indifferent 
thing  in  the  world. 

Oh,  how  Eliza  envied,  yet  hated  her 
indifference  !  "  But  it  was  not  indiffe- 
rence— it  was  only  the  affectation  of  it. 
She  was  not — she  could  not  be  indifferent 
to  dancing  with  Waldegrave  ! — Foolish 
to  suppose  it! — she  gloried  in  it — she 
triumphed  in  it  \"  and  Eliza  was  getting 
very  angry  indeed,  particularly  when 
her  ladyship  added, 

C!  Indeed,  my  love,  Eliza,  it  was  a  sad 
pity  you  did  not  wait  a  little  while — you 
would  soon  have  been  quite  well,  and 
might  have  enjoyed — " 

cc  Well,  ma'am,  but  1  was  not  there — 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it/' 
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Her  ladyship's  look  of  astonished  dis- 
pleasure at  this  brusque  remark,  was 
not  half  so  galling  as  Sophia's  ill-sup- 
pressed and  taunting  smile. 

<(  I  am  very  amusing  to  you,  I  suppose, 
Sophia?" 

"  Amusing  !  no,  I  really  cannot  say 
that  you  are  just  now,  Eliza  ;  but  I  may 
smile,  I  suppose,  if  I  please  ?" 

Eliza  turned  away ;  conscious  of  her 
petulance,  and  ashamed  of  it,  as  knowing 
that,  though  it  emanated  from  a  wounded 
and  bleeding  heart,  it  did  no  service  to 
her  cause,  and  could  only  make  her 
ridiculous  with  those,  who,  like  her 
present  companions,  judged  merely  from 
the  surface  of  things. 

Lady  Delville,  in  defence  of  her  dig- 
nity, which  had  been  slightly  shocked  by 
Eliza's  abruptness,  was  hesitating  whe- 
ther she  should  not  read  her  a  lecture 
upon  her  general  want  of  respect  for 
authorities  and  powers,  and  many  other 
glaring  improprieties  in  her  present 
system  of  behaviour. 
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But,  though  plainly  perceiving  that 
Eliza,  by  her  misconduct,  had  brought 
her  affairs  into  a  very  doubtful  and 
unpromising  state,  her  ladyship  still 
calculated  upon  the  certainty  of  her 
being  useful  to  her  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
before  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  her 
aside. 

Lady  Delville  knew  so  very  little  of 
herself,  that  she  really  believed  she  was 
guiltless  of  any  malicious  desire  of  pro- 
voking the  envy  of  Eliza,  when,  after 
a  pause  of  some  minutes,  she  addressed 
her  with  : — 

<c  You  have  no  idea,  Eliza,  how 
beautifully  Miss  Ormond  sung  that  song 
of  Rossini's,  which  Mr.  Waldegrave 
wished  you  to  have  sung." 

"  Did  she  ?"  replied  Eliza,  not  taking 
off  her  eyes  from  the  newspaper  she  was 
reading. 

"  As  for  poor  Stanhope,  I  thought  he 
must  have  gone  into  fits  :"  her  ladyship 
continued. 

d  5 
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cc  I  hope  not/'  said  Eliza,  with  a  real 
and  genuine  smile — "  I  should  hope  not. 
for  the  sake  of  his  politeness — since 
they  must  infallibly  have  been  fits  of 
laughter/' 

"  How  satirical  you  are,  Eliza  !'  -aid 
Sophia,  jealous  for  the  honour  of  her 
new  friend.  "  I  never  heard  any  one 
but  you  depreciate  Harriet's  singing — 
I  should  like  to  know  what  real  faults 
you  can  find  in  it  ?" 

"  The  simple  faults  of  iis  having 
neither  taste  nor  feeling,  and  being 
always  out  of  tune." 

ff  Surely    such   a   master  as  Signor 

A must  have  corrected   these  faults 

in  the  course  of  three  years'  instruction/' 
said  Lady  Delville. 

"  I  dare  say  he  has  done  what  he  could 
for  her,"  replied  Eliza,  carelessly;  ffhc 
has  written  down,  for  her  use,  cadences, 
and  graces  and  shakes,  and  carefully  di- 
rected her  where  to  apply  them,  and  when 
she  is  to  be  piano,  and  when  forte,  and 
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how  this  is  to  be  done  con  grazia,  and 
that  con  spirito,  and  t'other  con  expres- 
sione." 

"  Well,  and  what  more  could  he  do  ?" 
asked  Sophia,  with  some  asperity. — 
te  What  more  would  you  have  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing* — nothing — if  such  a 
dose  of  teaching  is  not  enough,  I  don't 
know  what  would  be.  One  might,  to 
be  sure/'  she  proceeded,  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  :c  one  might  ask  for  those 
emanations  of  taste  which  spring  from 
the  occasion; — which  rise  up  in  the 
singer's  soul,  not  at  the  sight  of  a 
master's  pencil,  but  from  an  intuitive 
and  deep  sympathy  with  the  feelings 
of  the  composer.  One  might — "  but 
checking  herself  with  an  ironical  smile, 
ffbut,  Miss   Ormond    has  been  taught 

for  the  last  three  years  by  Signor  A ; 

her  musical  education,  her  father  told 
me  last  night,  cost  him  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  what,  as  you  say,  Sophia, 
would  one  possibly  have  more }" 

d  6 
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Having  said  this,  she  left  her  auditors 
to  compare  notes,  and  rail  at  her  con- 
temptuous indifference  to  Miss  Ormond's 
accomplishments  ;  while  with  an  aching 
and  fearful  heart  she  heard  the  clock 
strike  two,  and  prepared  herself  for  her 
expected  interview  with  Mr.  Waldegrave. 

Lady  Delville  and  Sophia  had  driven 
out  before  he  came;  and  Eliza,  though 
generally  disposed  to  think  their  society 
a  terrible  restraint,  both  upon  his  com- 
fort and  her's,  was  rather  sorry,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  be  condemned 
to  rush  with  him  immediately  upon  a 
tete-a-tete  which  portended  nothing  very 
pleasant  on  either  side. 

The  very  manner  of  his  entering  the 
room  announced  him  to  be  full  of  gra- 
vity and  reproof. 

He  did,  to  be  sure,  say  "  lie  hoped  she 
was  better  this  morning  ;"  but  it  was 
with  the  same  air  and  tone  as  if  he  had 
said  he  hoped  she  was  iciser  this  morn- 
ing. 
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"  I  thank  you  for  your  inquiries/'  and 
then  taking  up  her  netting,  she  sought, 
in  employing  herself,  to  take  from  the 
appearance  of  too  submissively  seeming 
to  wait  for  what  further  it  might  be  his 
pleasure  to  communicate. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  He  took 
his  seat  on  the  sofa  by  her  side;  and 
whilst  she  still  continued  to  work,  he 
thus  proceeded. 

"  You  must  be  very  well  aware,  Eliza, 
that  what  passed  last  night  has  occasion- 
ed me  a  great  deal  of  pain,  much  less  on 
my  own  account  than  on  your's." 

The  varnish  of  words  sometimes  gives 
a  gloss  to  meaning,  and  hides  its  defects  ; 
but  Eliza,  even  through  the  thick  veil  in 
which  passion  had  enveloped  her,  caught 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  motives  of  a 
mere  man  of  the  world,  in  the  best  sound- 
ing remarks  of  her  fascinating  and  ac- 
complished lover. 

She  brushed,  with  a  variety  of  sensa- 
tions ;  but  a  slight  feeling  that  in  thus 
abruptly  coming  to    the  point  he  had 
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rather  shewn  himself  deficient  in  deli- 
cate consideration  for  her,  considerably 
heightened  the  colour  in  her  checks. 

fl  Are  you  sure  that  it  was  solely  on 
my  account  you  suffered  such  a  great 
deal  of  pain  ?"  she  inquired  ;  "  are  you 
sure  that  no  mixture  of  selfish  regret,  for 
being  joined  in  my  exposure,  mingled 
with  your  uneasiness  V' 

e{  We  will,  if  you  please/'  said  he, 
after  a  few  moments'  pause,  "  dismiss 
from  our  conversation  all  disposition  for 
satire  and  witticism ;  we  shall  better 
understand  one  another  by  keeping  to 
the  point/' 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  wandered  from 
it,  in  the  question  I  just  put  to  you. 
Perhaps  I  pressed  upon  it  rather  too 
nearly/' 

t(  You  are  severe,  Eliza;  rather  more 
so,  I  think,  than  is  quite  becoming.  At 
all  events,  it  would  be  as  well,  before 
you  apply  very  searching  tests  to  the 
conduct  of  others,  to  feel  yourself  upon 
very  sure  ground  as  to  your  own/ 
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1  I  understand  your  insinuation  ;  but 
as  that  is  a  mode  of  attack  which  I  per- 
fectly detest,  I  must  trouble  you  to  put 
your  accusations,  or  reproofs,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be,  into  a  direct  and  in- 
telligible shape  ;  it  will  suit  my  com- 
prehension better,  and  be  more  agreea- 
ble to  me  in  every  respect." 

"  Oh  !  1  assure  you,"  said  he,  with 
rather  an  equivocal  smile,  iC  I  did  not 
come  with  any  intention  of  mincing  the 
matter.  If  we  are  to  pass  our  lives  to- 
gether— " 

"  If  we  are  !"  repeated  Eliza,  taking 
fire  at  the  coolness  with  which  he  sup- 
posed the  case;  "  nay,  if  it  is  come  to  be 
a  matter  of  careless  doubt  to  you,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  say  any  thing 
more  about  it ;"  and  with  her  face  suf- 
fused with  the  deepest  crimson,  her  bo- 
som heaving,  and  her  whole  frame  trem- 
bling with  agitation,  she  flattered  her- 
self that  she  was  calmness  and  indiffe- 
rence personified,  and  caring  about  no- 
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thing  in  the  world  but  rectifying  a  mis- 
take she  had  just  made  in  her  work. 

An  involuntary  smile  of  a  moment,  as 
he  observed  these  curious  traits  of  hu- 
man nature,  passed  over  his  features.  She 
felt,  rather  than  saw  it.  Adieu  to  calm- 
ness ! — adieu  even  to  the  affectation  of  it ; 
although  at  this  instant  she  would  have 
been  content  to  purchase  the  appearance 
of  it  almost  with  her  existence.  But  na- 
ture was  too  victorious,  and  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  indignation,  which  broke 
forth  in  a  violent  flood  of  tears,  she 
spoke,  or  rather  sobbed  her  deep  sense 
of  injury  and  insult. 

Mr.  Waldegrave  was  now  too  much 
accustomed  to  these  impetuous  scenes, 
to  be  very  deeply  affected  by  them.  He 
waited,  therefore,  with  a  vexed  rather 
than  a  grieved  countenance,  till  this  tem- 
pest of  emotion  had  exhausted  itself,  and 
then  he  spoke  : — 

"  You  were  offended  with  me,  just 
now,  Eliza,  became  I  dropt  a  few  words, 
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which  you  impatiently  interrupted  be- 
fore you  could  possibly  tell  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  Nevertheless,  at  the  ha- 
zard of  renewing  your  displeasure,  I 
must  again  repeat  them,  and  tell  you, 
that  if  we  are  to  pass  our  lives  together, 
it  is  requisite  for  our  mutual  happiness 
that  you  subdue  your  present  unhappy 
disposition  to  doubt  and  mistrust,  and, 
in  the  room  of  it,  substitute  a  steady  and 
proper  reliance  upon  my  constancy  and 
affection  for  you." 

He  paused,  but  Eliza  made  no  remark. 
With  her  head  leaning  against  the  side 
of  the  sofa,  she  gave  him  a  vexed  and 
dissatisfied  attention. 

"  Surely/'  he  proceeded,  u  surely,  if 
you  have  any  intervals  of  reflection,  you 
must  see  and  feel  the  injustice,  the  child- 
ishness of  this  manner  of  proceeding. 
You  must  feel  angry  and  vexed  with 
yourself." 

"  God  knows  how  often  1  do!"  said 
she,  with  energy,  and  sighing  heavily  as 
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she  spoke;  "  God  only  knows  how  bit- 
ter my  reflections  are!" 

Cl  Then  why  are  you  not  more  like 
other  people,  Eliza  ?  Why  do  you  not 
reduce  your  conduct  more  to  the  stand- 
ard of  common  life  and  manners?'' 

cc  Because  it  has  pleased  Providence 
to  make  me  unlike  other  people.  Oh, 
Waldegrave!  I  am  laid  under  a  spell 
too  potent  to  be  broken  ;  and  daily  and 
hourly  it  works  upon  me  to  my  ever- 
lasting destruction." 

"  Cease,  cease^  Eliza,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
cc  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  !" — for  her 
deep,  impassioned  feeling  now  spoke 
with  an  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  suf- 
fering, for  which  not  all  the  fashion  or 
elegance  of  Mr.  Waldegrave  could  fur- 
nish him  with  any  balm  of  consolation. 

As  a  matter  of  taste,  at  the  theatre, 
and  in  the  study  of  the  belles-k  tins,  he 
had  occasionally  indulged  himself  in  the 
contemplation  of  deep  emotion.  The 
bringing  it  to  mingle  with,  and  to  bear 
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upon  the  common  affairs  of  life,  was  a 
thing  quite  out  of  course,  and  what  he 
by  no  means  desired  to  see.  This  had 
been  his  decided  and  mature  opinion 
long  before  he  knew  Eliza. 

Still,  however,  as  a  man  of  taste,  and 
consequently  an  admirer  of  nature,  as 
far  as  fashion  admitted,  those  softened 
and  gentler  indications  of  it,  which  he 
had  caught  on  a  more  distant  view  of 
Eliza,  had  been  one  of  her  most  cap- 
tivating and  engaging  attractions  in  his 
eyes. 

In  the  particular  circle  of  life  in  which 
he  moved,  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
any  instance  of  unhappiness  arising 
from  mere  sensibility  of  character ; 
though  he  had  known  many  which  might 
be  traced  to  a  vapid  destroying  prin- 
ciple of  apathy.  The  delicate  sensitive- 
ness of  Eliza,  viewed,  therefore,  through 
the  medium  of  distance,  and  when  it  was 
only  excited  gently,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  incipient  tenderness  to 
himself,  had  arrayed  her,  in  his  imagi- 
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nation,  with  even  more  seductive  charms 
than  her  beauty  or  talents. 

But  time  and  familiarity  of  intercourse 
had  done  for  him  what  they  very  often  do 
for  ardent  lovers.  They  had  simply 
opened  his  eyes;  and  then  he  saw  Elizas 
sensibility  no  longer  as  an  attraction 
but  as  the  bane  of  all  attraction  ; — 
the  rock  on  which  she  wrecked  her 
beauty,  her  talents,  her  capability  of  ex- 
citing a  sensation  wherever  she  went — 
of  being  the  idol  of  a  crowd — of  being 
the  fashion — in  short,  of  being  every 
thing  that  the  most  ambitious  of  her  sex 
could  desire. 

In  Mr.  Waldegrave's  eyes  she  was 
losing  every  thing.  But,  willing  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  save  her,  he  came 
with  a  view  of  placing  before  her  the 
danger  and  folly  of  her  conduct,  and 
thereby  rousing  her  to  adopt  some 
vigorous  and  determined  resolution  to 
amend  it.  When  he  spoke  of  the  folly 
and  childishness  of  it,  he  gave  her  the 
real  sentiments  of  his  heart ;  for  to  him 
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these  self-sought  sufferings  were  no- 
thing more  than  the  ebullitions  of  irri- 
tated and  ungoverned  temper. 

The  intense  anguish  of  the  heart,  the 
harrowing  struggles  of  a  powerful  mind, 
too  overwhelming  in  its  force  for  the 
frail  tenement  which  enclosed  it,  and 
only  to  be  supported  in  its  tremendous 
trial  by  the  comfort  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  he  did  not  see,  nor  seeing, 
could  he  have  understood. 

Hence,  when,  in  the  misery  of  her  soul, 
she  had  spoken  of  herself  as  subdued  and 
encompassed  by  a  spell,  he  had  im- 
patiently intreated  her  to  cease. 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you,  Eliza. 
You  find  yourself  attacked  with  fits  of 
humour  which  you  have  not  the  reso- 
lution to  attempt  to  subdue,  and  then 
you  fancy  that  you  cannot,  merely 
because  you  will  not." 

"  Heaven  is  my  witness  I  would  do 
any  thing  to  make  me  happier :  for  1  am 
most  miserable/' 
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<c  You  need  not  be  so ;  you  might  be 
one  of  the  happiest  of  women.  With 
your  eminent  advantages,  it  must  be 
your  own  fault  if  you  are  not." 

"  Is  it  my  fault,  that  I  am  born  with 
feelings  too  intense  for  happiness  ?  Is  it 
my  fault,  that  they  hurry  me  into  actions 
which  1  may  mourn  over  with  the  deepest 
wretchedness — and  I  do — but  I  cannot  — 
cannot  resist  them." 

tc  Oh,  yes,  Eliza,  you  might.  If  you 
were  but  to  consider,  attentively,  the 
appearance  of  such  actions,  you  must 
resist  them." 

"  Appearance!"  she  repeated,  with 
much  scorn  ;  "  I  govern  myself  by  no 
such  paltry  motives.  I  disdain  appear- 
ances." 

"  So  it  should  seem,"  he  replied,  in 
some  displeasure;  "  but  if  I  may  pre- 
sume to  advise,  I  should  recommend 
you  to  pay  a  little  more  respect  to  them, 
if  it  be  only  to  spare  yourself  the  repe- 
tition of  such  a  mortifying  scene  as  took 
place  last  night." 
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She  fixed  upon  him  a  look  of  mournful 
reproach. 

"  Is  it  you/'  said  she,,  cc  that  retort 
upon  me,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  the  misery 
that  you  yourself  excited  ?  Is  it  you, 
that  first  wound  me  with  unkindness 
and  neglect,  even  to  contempt,  and  then 
ridicule  the  wretchedness  you  have 
made?" 

<c  What  nonsense  this  is!"  said  he, 
impatiently.  cf  How  have  I  treated  you 
with  unkindness  and  neglect?  or  who 
makes  you  wretched  but  your  own  un- 
happy temper?" 

fe  Yes,  you  make  me  wretched ;  you 
know  that  you  must  make  me  wretched, 
when  you  pay  attention,  devotion,  to 
every  woman  in  the  room,  and  have  not 
common  civility  and  politeness  to  bestow 
upon  me.  I  think  1  may  very  justly 
say  that  1  received  neither  from  you 
last  night." 

cc  And  where  was  the  reason,  Eliza? 
I  came  to  you  perfectly  disposed  to  be 
kind,  and  to  be  happy.     I  found  you  in 
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a  very  dissatisfied,  unpleasant  temper; 
why  or  wherefore  I  cannot  tell,  and  I 
question  whether  you  can  yourself.  But, 
as,  1  lament  to  say,  it  is  now  too  com- 
mon, to  excite  any  alarm  or  surprise,  in 
avoiding  you,  till  such  time  as  I  per- 
ceived you  were  restored  to  the  use 
of  reason  and  understanding,  I  merely 
followed  a  rule  which  I  have  found  it 
advisable  to  adopt." 

cc  And  thus  I  am  beloved,  then  ?"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  contemptuous  smile ; 
"  by  rule  and  measure  I"  Then  suddenly 
relapsing  into  softer,  tender  recollec- 
tions:— "Oh,  Waldegrave!"  she  con- 
tinued, "  it  was  not  thus  we  passed  the 
first  month  of  our  engagement.  It  was 
not  thus  that  you  then  loved  me !  Ah ! 
then  we  were  happy?" 

"  And  so  we  may  be  now,  Eliza ;  even 
though  the  first  fervour  of  attachment 
has  yielded  to  sober  and  necessary  re- 
flection. We  must  respect  the  opinion 
of  the  world  —  nay,  even  its  preju- 
dices." 
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<{  1  cannot — I  cannot  respect  it.  I 
hate  the  world  !" 

(<  And  why  do  you  hate  it  ?  What 
injury  has  it  done  you  ?'* 

ec  It  has  robbed  me  of  your  love." 

cc  It  has  not,  Eliza  ;  no  one  shall  rob 
you  of  it,  if  you  do  not  yourself,  by  un- 
just and  violent  feeling/' 

"  Ah,  Waldegrave,  it  is  gone — your 
affection  for  me  is  gone  ;  or,  if  not,  it  is 
rather  the  habit  of  loving  me,  than  love 
itself,  that  remains." 

"  How  often,"  said  he  impatiently, 
(C  must  I  repel  these  taunting  accusa- 
tions? Is  my  whole  life  to  be  passed  in 
defending  myself  from  them  ?  And  will 
nothing  less  than  such  a  continued,  pub- 
lic, and  entire  devotion  of  myself  to  you, 
as  should  hold  us  up  to  the  notice  and 
ridicule  of  the  whole  world,  exempt  me 
from  them  ?" 

tc  Ridicule !"  she  repeated  contemp- 
tuously, iC  who  should  ridicule  us,  but 
fools?" 

VOL,   III.  E 
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"  Tiiere  is  rather  more  strength  than 
justice  in  that  remark  unless  indeed 
you  believe  that  every  drawing-room 
you  enter,  is  crowded  with  beings  who 
deserve  that  appellation." 

cc  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  them. 
I  see  a  great  quantity  of  people  assem- 
bled together  :  who  or  what  they  are,  1 
neither  know  nor  care." 

"  Then  you  must  allow  me  to  tell  you 
that  it  would  he  better  if  you  did.  It 
would  be  shewing  that  you  respected 
the  claims  of  society  ;  those  claims 
which  it  is  no  proof  of  sense  or  taste  to 
despise." 

(e  1  know  of  no  claims  it  has  upon  me, 
beyond  civility  and  politeness.'1 

"  A  few  years  hence  perhaps  you  may 
discover  that  it  has  some  upon  your  gra- 
titude." 

"  My  gratitude,  indeed!  For  what,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  For  the  amend- 
ment of  my  head,  or  my  heart  ?  Either 
would    be    much    benefited,  I    should 
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think,  by  such  society  as  Miss  Ormond's 
and  the  people  she  brings  about  her." 

cc  Yes,  even  Miss  Ormond  might  do 
you  some  service,  perhaps,"  said  he,,  with 
rather  a  provoking1  smile. 

IC  As  how,  pray  ?*' 

"  By  influencing  you  to  adopt  some 
j)ortion  of  her  general  gaiety  and  good 
humour,  her  fashion,  her  easiness  of 
mind  and  address,  her — " 

"  In  short,  her  affectation,  selfishness, 
and  folly.  Those  are  what  you  are  re- 
commending me  to  adopt ;  it  seems  then, 
that  if  I  can  but  condescend  to  be,  as 
Sophia  is,  the  servile  copyist  of  a  paltry 
original,  I  have  some  chance  of  gaining 
the  favour  and  affection  of  Mr.  Walde- 
grave." 

cc  Ah,  poor  Sophia !  she  must  be 
brought  in  for  her  share  of  condemna- 
tion !  For  shame,  Eliza  !  how  can  you 
be  thus  the  slave  of  ill-humour." 

ff  I  am  not  at  all  in  an  ill-humour.  I 
could  never  be  put  out  of  temper  by 
your  holding  up  Miss   Ormond  as  an 
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example.  That  must  make  me  smile  at 
anytime." 

"  It  would  be  much  better  to  correct 
your  own  faults,  than  to  smile  at  those 
of  others.  And  contemptuously  as  you 
speak  of  Miss  Ormond,  I  believe  it  is 
without  being  authorised  to  do  so  ;  it  is 
possible  there  may  not  be  that  immense 
superiority  on  your  side  that  you  ima- 
gine/' 

"  It  is  possible,  nay  very  probable, 
that  there  may  not/'  she  replied,  in  great 
irritation,  at  the  coolness  of  his  manner. 
"  But  surely,  as  1  am  so  inferior,  so  full 
of  faults,  and  so  unworthy  of  any  bod)  -s 
notice,  you  must  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  paying  me  the  compliment 
you  have  done.  You  had  much  better 
renounce  me  at  once,  and  leave  me  to 
my  fate." 

((  I  shall  leave  you,  certainly,"  said 
he,  rising  as  he  spoke,  "  till  you  are 
more  sensible  of  the  value  of  well-in- 
tentioned advice;  and  are  disposed  to 
repay  it  with  something  better  than  sa- 
tire and  contempt."      , 
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As  he  said  this,  he  abruptly  left  her  to 
recollect  all  she  had  said,  and  very  sin- 
cerely  to  wish  it  unsaid. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Eliza's  wishes  of  this  nature  increased 
in  fervour,  as  the  day  closed,  and  Mr. 
Waldegi  ave's  continued  absence  gave 
strong  indication  of  his  continued  dis- 
pleasure. 

Iii  three  days  he  was  to  set  out  upon 
his  intended  tour  to  France,  and  to  ac- 
company Lady  Delville  and  Sophia  part 
of  the  way  on  their  road  to  Belton. 
Nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  this  en- 
gagement prevented  her  from  concluding 
that,  in  his  extreme  displeasure,  he  was 
actually  gone  upon  his  excursion  with- 
out taking  any  further  notice  of  her 

But  though  nothing  in  the  world  ap- 
peared so  likely,  as  far  as  it  regarded 
herself,  she    supposed  it  probable  that 
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iiis  general  habit  of  politeness  would 
exempt  Lady  Delville  from  any  inat- 
tention of  this  kind.  Even  this  suppo- 
sition, however,  became  fainter  and 
fainter ;  and  when  another  whole  day 
passed  without  any  intelligence  of  him, 
it  yielded  to  a  belief — to  a  firm  con- 
viction, that  he  was  verily  and  truly 
gone. 

Lady  Delville  and  Sophia  repelled  any 
insinuations  to  his  disadvantage  upon 
this  point,  with  wonderful  scorn ;  and 
though  Eliza,  at  any  other  time  would 
have  been  much  more  indignant  than 
comforted  by  Sophia's  toss  of  her  head, 
and  emphatic,  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  would  never  treat  us  in  that  man- 
ner/' it  was  now  a  consolation  to  her 
beyond  measure  to  find  them  so  very 
certain  of  his  being  still  in  town. 

It  was  now  the  very  day  preceding  that 
fixed  upon  for  their  journey.  The  whole 
of  the  morning  Eliza  passed  in  her  own 
room  ;  now  walking  up  and  down  with 
hurried  and  perturbed  steps — throwing 
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herself  into  this  chair — into  that — now 
in  tears — now  hastily  wiping  them  away, 
and  sitting  down  under  a  sudden  im- 
pulse  to  write  to  him,,  and  to  intreat  him 
to  come  ;  then  with  shame  and  indig- 
nation at  herself  for  asking  it  of  him  as 
a  favour,  tearing  what  she  had  written 
into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Her  ladyship  now  put  her  head  in  at 
the  door,  and  inquired  if  Eliza  would 
accompany  her  and  Sophia  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, with  whom  she  was  going  to  wind 
up  affairs  in  a  civil  manner,  by  taking 
a  farewell  and  a  dinner  with  her. 

Eliza  impatiently  negatived  this  pro- 
posal. 

"  Then  what  would  you  like  for  your 
dinner ?"  inquired  she,,  a  little  disap- 
pointed, but  cheering  herself  with  a 
hope,  that  in  the  multitude  of  sorrows 
she  had  to  devour,  Eliza  would  lack  but 
little  food. 

cc  Nothing  at  all,  ma'am.     I  wish  for 
nothing. " 
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After  harassing  her  a  little  longer, 
Lady  Delville  left  her  ;  and  in  the  pros- 
pect of  passing  the  remainder  of  her 
mournful  day  by  herself,  Eliza  drew 
the  only  consolation  that  her  case  ad- 
mitted of. 

Time  rapidly  advanced  ;  and  already 
the  shades  of  evening  advanced — but 
no  approach  from  Mr.  Waldegrave. 

Worn  out  by  expectation,  she  sunk 
into  the  calmness  of  despair.  She  won- 
dered at  her  composure,  for  she  detected 
not  the  latent  principle  of  hope,  which, 
under  the  load  of  torpid  exhaustion 
that  oppressed  her,  still  existed.  She 
believed  that  she  was  forsaken  ;  and  she 
persuaded  herself  that  she  acquiesced  in 
her  fate. 

A  sudden  knock  at  the  door  put  to 
flight  all  such  persuasions. 

She  flew  to  the  window.  It  was  al- 
most dusk — but  it  must  have  been  abso- 
lute darkness  to  prevent  her  from  dis- 
tinguishing the  outlines  of  a  form,  al- 
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ways  present  to  her  imagination.  It 
was  Walde^rave  !  and  never — never  was 
the  siffht  of  him  so  welcome  to  her  soul ! 
Every  doubt  and  surmise  of  his  dis- 
honour vanished  in  an  instant.  All  her 
dread  and  dismay  so  suddenly  changed 
into  joy,  her  feeble,  exhausted  frame 
could  scarcely  support  itself;  whilst  in- 
stinctivelv  she  rushed  towards  him.  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  she  could 
but  pronounce  his  name,  and  completely 
subdued,  she  sunk  half  fainting  into  his 
arms. 

It  was  not  thus  that  Mr.  Waldesrrave 
expected  to  be  received.  He  had  rather 
prepared  himself  to  encounter  some  ve- 
hement reproaches,  which  he  was  con- 
scious that  his  absence  at  this  particular 
time,  would,  in  some  degree,  have  jus- 
tified. 

But  an  appeal  so  tender  and  affecting, 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  resist. 
Eliza  in  tears,  and  gentle,  and  affec- 
tionate,  was  a  very  different  object  to 
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Eliza,  violent,  and  angry,  and  reproach- 
ful. 

Repeatedly  he  pressed  her  to  hta 
heart, — and  called  her  his  dear — his  be- 
loved Eliza;  and  smiled  away  every 
doubt  of  his  constancy  and  truth. 

So  perfect  and  unalloyed  for  a  time 
was  her  happiness,  that  she  had  almost 
forgotten  that  it  was  subject  to  the  ge- 
neral law  of  earthly  joys,  and  was  as 
transitory  as  it  was  delightful,  till  he  said 
something  respecting  his  journey  on  the 
morrow, — and  then  came  a  pang  of  re- 
gret. 

She  too  dearly  prized,  however,  these 
precious  moments,  to  sully  them  with 
gloom  or  discontent.  The  remembrance 
of  them  would  soon  be  all  that  was  left 
her. — "  Oh,  let  it  then  be  rich  in  dear 
and  tender  associations !  and  amongst 
the  treasures  of  memory,  that  night — 
that  night, — that  I  parted  with  him,  be- 
fore he  left  England,  shall  be  the  most 
fondly  loved, — the  ofteuest  resorted  to.' 
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It  was  with  reflections  such  as  these,, 
that  she  repelled  every  rising  feeling  of 
impatience,  which  still  made  her  sicken 
at  heart,  at  the  prospect  of  his  leaving 
her,  and  in  a  request  often,  and  urgently 
made,  that  he  would  write  to  her  con- 
stantly, and  in  many  an  inquiry  how 
soon, — on  what  day  she  might  expect  to 
hear  from  him,  and  above  all,  when  she 
might  expect  his  return ;  she  solaced 
herself  with  the  only  circumstances  that 
could  alleviate  a  parting,  so  painful  to 
her. 

It  is  beautiful,  indeed,  to  observe  how 
benevolently  the  author  of  our  being, 
has  implanted  in  his  creatures  this  desire 
of  happiness,  which  leads  them  under 
every  deprivation,  instinctively  to  turn  to 
any  source  of  comfort  that  remains. 

<c  A  month/'  he  thought,  "  would  be 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  stay.  It  should 
be  shortened  if  possible  ;  but  as  it  was 
a  particular  engagement,  partly  upon 
business,    he    could    not    exactly  say 
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how  soon  he  should  be  able  to  con- 
clude it." 

"  A  month  !"  oh,  it  seemed  a  horrible 
interval ! — "  Four  tedious  week- ! — But 
then  tour  weeks  v\ere  nothing  it*  one 
was  engaged  in  any  ardent  pursuit."1 

"  1  shall  read  a  great  deal,  when  you 
are  gone,  W  aldegrave,"  said  she ;  "  I 
will  try  and  make  up  for  lost  time,  and 
repair  the  uaste  and  negligence  of  a  six 
months'  residence  in  London. — Ah,  it  is 
a  sad,  useless,  unsatisfactory  life  that 
one  leads  here !  I  cannot  but  think  it 
bette.  taste  to  prefer  green  fields,  and 
country  air,  and  good  people,  and  good 
books." 

He  smiled — <c  Good  books,  my  love, 
you  may  have  here.  The  rest  of  your 
desiderata  perhaps,  does  not  flourish  with 
us.  But,  tell  me,  Eliza,  were  you  hap- 
pier in  your  village  }" 

She  slightly  blushed,  as  memory,  or 
something  more  like  conscience  whis- 
pered, "  were  you  not  better  ?'" 
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"  I  was  never  happy/'  said  she ;  "  I 
do  not  think  I  was  ever  born  to  be 
happy." 

"  Yes,  sometimes,  Eliza, — surely  you 
have  sometimes  been  happy?'  and  he 
looked  at  her  with  a  smile  of  gentle 
reproach. 

"  When  I  am  with  you — that  is — when 
you  love  me  \"  and  she  tried  to  conceal 
her  conscious  face,  which  dropped  upon 
her  shoulder.  Her  attachment  was  too 
visible — she  felt  that  it  was.  But  her 
blushes — her  tremulous  voice — herdown- 
cast  eyes,  half  filled  with  tears,  seemed 
to  implore  him  not  to  see  it — or  if  he 
must,  not  to  love  her  the  less  for  it. 

Something  like  a  pang  smote  upon 
the  bosom  of  Mr.  Waldegrave. 

Deeply,  sincerely  did  he  wish  that  he 
had  never  known  this  impassioned  crea- 
ture, whose  love  was  her  existence.  It 
was  too  potent,  too  intense  a  feeling,  to 
mingle  with  the  habits  and  pursuits  of 
his  life.  But  through  what  wretched- 
ness— what    throbs    of  anguish — what 
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heart-burnings — what  bitterness  must 
it  pass,  before  it  was  subdued  to  the 
exigencies  of  fate ! 

Again  did  he  wish  that  he  had  never 
known  her  !  and  sighing  to  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  the  wish,  as  one  who  looks  upon 
a  beautiful  infant,  born  to  some  peculiar 
unhappiness,  and  doubly  dear  from  its 
unconsciousness  of  the  sorrow  that 
awaits  it, — he  pressed  her  fondly — fer- 
vently to  his  heart. 

Wrought  upon  by  the  same  feeling 
which  actuated  Othello  when  he  ex- 
claims— 

"  If  it  were  now  to  die, 
i(  'Twere  now  to  be  most  blest," 

he  could  almost  have  entreated  her,  now 
at  this  moment  of  enthusiasm — now 
when  they  had  caught  one  of  those  ever- 
fleeting  varying  visions  of  bliss  which 
descend  from  heaven,  sweep  over  us, 
and  are  gone — now  he  could  have 
wished  to  part.  Her  passion  was  too 
sensitive — too  delicate,  to  encounter  the 
roughness   of   the   world   in   which   he 
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moved.  Her  idea  should  be  to  him  as 
a  beautiful  dream,,  the  images  of  which 
should  sometimes  be  recalled  for  the 
exquisite  indulgence  of  memory — and 
his  to  her  ! — what  would  it  be  V 

"  Ah  what  indeed  V*  his  conscience 
whispered,  as  turning,  he  encountered 
her  eloquent  eyes  deeply  fixed  upon  him, 
with  an  ardour,  a  devotion  of  affection, 
which,  as  though  it  could  read  his  very 
thoughts,  seemed  to  entreat  him,  not 
to  wound  her — not  to  break  her  heart. 

It  sounded  like  a  reprieve  to  both, 
when  she  spoke,  and  interrupted  the 
train  of  tumultuous,  undecided  feeling 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed. 

cc  And  are  we  not  happier  now  than 
in  a  crowded  drawing-room  V  said  she, 
(C  dear  Waldegrave  !  do  not  let  us  place 
any  portion  of  our  felicity  there." 

"'Not  felicity,  perhaps,  but  a  little 
pleasure  must  sometime  be  sought 
there.  Pleasure,  however,  is  not  for 
Eliza,— it  must  be  happiness  ;  any  other 
sensation  is  tame  and  spiritless.  Dearest, 
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is  there  no  danger  in   that  enthusiasm  of 
pour's  ?     Must  you  be  always 

"  Not  toucli'd  but  rapt,  not  waken'd  but  inspir'd?" 

"Let  me  be  alwa\s  as  1  am  now — 
and  it  is  enough,"  she  replied.  "  Ah, 
do  not" — for  she  perceived  him  about 
to  speak — C(  do  not  now,  with  cold 
advice,  chill  the  glow  of  happiness  I 
feel — to  morrow  night,  at  this  time,  and 
how  shall  I  be? — I  shall  then  have 
nothing  but  the  recollection  of  this  tran- 
sient hour  to  feed  upon  " 

"  It  shall  be  sacred  then,  and  unsullied, 
dear  Eliza  ;"  said  he,  with  energy ; 
deeply  touched  by  the  genuine  tender- 
ness of  her  passion  ;  and,  though  well 
aware  that  the  influence  she  was  now 
so  powerfully  exerting  over  him,  would 
soon  yield  to  the  world,  and  to  habit, 
he  could  not  refuse  to  devote  to  her  the 
few  short  hours  that  remained.  He 
could  not  refuse  to  render  Ins  last  fare- 
well, that  dear,  beloved,  and  sacred 
remembrance,,     which    consecrates    the 
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which  her  ardent  fancy  might  linger 
over,  with  pensive  satisfaction  and  de- 
light. 

An  interval  of  more  pure  and  perfect 
gratification  than  she  had  long  known 
in  the  society  of  Mr,  YValdegrave,  was 
at  length  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
Lady  Delviile  and  Sophia  ;  and  then, 
as  knowing  that  nothing  but  gross  and 
sordid  realities  were  to  be  discussed  ; 
Eliza  retired  to  her  room,  to  muse  upon 
what  had  passed,  and  to  draw  from  the 
whole,  the  enchanting  inference  that  she 
was  beloved  with  au  ardour  proportion- 
ate to  her  attachment. 

The  following  morning,  preparatory 
to  taking  leave  of  Eliza,  Lady  Delviile, 
with  her  usual  liberality,  conceived  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  her  a  pre- 
sent of  some  valuable  maxims,  for  the 
better  regulation  of  her  conduct,  till 
they  met  again,  which  would  be,  she 
said,  towards  the  end  of  October. 
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Eliza  thanked  her  for  her  solicitude, 
but  assured  her  it  was  unnecessary,  a- 
she  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  house, 
and  certainly  not  the  grounds  of  Ma- 
dame C — ,  during  her  residence  at  Ken- 
sington. 

<e  But  that  is  going  into  the  other 
extreme,"  said  her  ladyship ;  ff  I  by 
no  means  recommend  such  a  seclusion 
as  that.  Perfect  solitude  is  unfavou- 
able  to—'* 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  her 
parting  counsel. 

Sophia,  too,  in  the  moment  of  parting, 
felt  something  like  returning;  interest  in 
her  old  companion's  fate,  greatly  as  the 
sublimities  of  her  friendship  had  been 
reduced  by  her  new  alliance  with  Miss 
Ormond. 

"  You  will  write  to  me,  you  know, 
Eliza,  at  every  interval  you  can  spare 
from  other  and  more  important  claims  ?" 

<e  According  to  my  present  system/' 
replied  Eliza,    "  I  shall  have  sufficient 
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time  to  answer  any  claims  that  may  be 
made  upon  it." 

gt  Oh,  you  forget,  my  love,  that  you 
lveve  a  certain  important  event  to  pre- 
pare for/*  said  Lady  Delville,  with  some 
natural  cravings  of  curiosity  to  know 
how  soon  Eliza's  affairs  were  likely  to 
be  brought  to  a  termination. 

cc  The  event  you  allude  to,  is  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  require  any  prepara- 
tions, at  present,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  calculated  to  repress  further  in- 
quiries, which,  if  she  had  possessed  the 
inclination,  she  really  wanted  the  power 
to  answer  with  precision  ;  for  Mr.  Walde- 
grave,  having  acquiesced  in  her  resolu- 
tion not  to  marry  till  the  winter,  seemed, 
to  consider  it  as  a  decided  point,  and 
had  since  abstained  from  discussing  the 
subject. 

Not  much  enlightened  upon  this  mat- 
ter, Lady  Delville  next  applied  herself 
to  the  illumination  of  another.  She  had 
never  rightly     nderstood   what  conse- 
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queuces  had  followed  Eliza's  renuncia- 
tion of  Mortimer,  nor  whether  any  inter- 
course still  subsisted  between  her  and 
her  guardian. 

<c  Can  I  take  any  letter  or  message 
for  you,  love,  to  the  Heuleys  ?  I  shall  see 
them  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  None,  I  thank  you/'  said  Eliza,  co- 
louring- deeply  at  the  want  of  tact  which 
could  descend  so  suddenly  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  delicacy.  Before  her 
ladyship  had  spoken  upon  this  point, 
her  heart  had  yearne»i  to  send  some  to- 
ken to  Louisa,  some  words  that  should 
betoken  her  remembrance  of  her,  and 
of  the  peaceful  days  she  had  passed  with 
her.  Even  to  Mortimer  >he  woidd  have 
liked  to  have  been  named  in  such  a  way 
as  should  have  proved,  that  his  virtues 
and  his  merit  still  lived  in  her  memory. 
But  these  emanations  of  her  best  feel- 
ings were  not  to  be  conveyed  through 
the  medium  ot  Lady  Delville,  or  Sophia. 

There  was  one  point  of  interest  re- 
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specting  Mortimer,  on  which  she  ear- 
nestly desired  to  be  satisfied.  It  was 
as  to  his  health. 

To  the  very  last  moment  of  parting 
with  Sophia,  and  even  after  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  had  arrived,  and  was  waiting  to 
attend  her  to  Kensington,  (which  he  had 
promised  to  do,  previous  to  their  setting 
off)  she  lingered  over  a  request  which 
she  panted  to  make,  that  when  Sophia 
wrote  to  her,  she  would  particularly  spe- 
cify the  state  of  Mortimer's  health  and 
spirits.  But  withheld  by  the  dread  of 
Sophia's  ridicule,  and  by  the  great  pro- 
bability of  her  paying  no  attention  to  it, 
she  refrained  from  making  it ;  and  with 
many  a  farewell,  and  tender  embrace,  of 
which  Lady  Delville  was  profuse,  as  she 
always  was  of  cheap  presents,  they 
parted . 

The  tenderness  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing had  not  entirely  vanished  from  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Waldegrave,  though  it 
was  slightly  changed,  and  now  wore 
something  of  the  reserve  that  had  lately 
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marked  it.     But   Eliza's  heart  was  to< 
full  for  observation. 

With  the  tautology  peculiar  to  the 
passion  that  inspired  her,  she  did  no- 
thing but  repeat  her  entreaties  that  he 
would  write  to  her,  that  he  would  not 
forget  her  ;  and,  above  all  things,  that  he 
would  come  back  again  at  the  end  of  a 
month.  In  tears  she  gave  him  her 
adieu — nor  was  he  himself  quite  un- 
moved in  receiving  it. 

The  habitation  Eliza  had  chosen,  was 
one  particularly  well  adapted  for  her,  in 
her  present  circumstances,  as  while  it 
gave  her  the  nominal  protection  of  Ma- 
dame C — ,  it  combined  with  it  the 
advantages  of  solitude.  She  occupied 
apartments  of  her  own,  distinct  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  house,  with  whom 
she  had  no  farther  connexion  than  a^ 
she  chose  it.  Madame  C —  was  in 
herself,  a  civil  sort  of  nobody,  who  spoke 
bad  English:  and  not  much  better  French  ; 
but  who,  having  originally  been  gover- 
ness in  a   family  of  distinction,   and  by 
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them  patronized,  had  acquired  in  a  few 
years,  a  name,  and  a  fortune;  and  with 
the  aid  o:  expensive  masters,  and  two  or 
three  fashionable  looking  teachers,  she 
continued,  as  a  great  condescension,  to 
finish  off  the  education  of  ten  or  twelve 
young  people  of  fortune,  who  composed 
her  seminary. 

With  them  she  passed  as  much  of  her 
time  as  she  could  spare  from  the  duties 
of  her  toilette,  and  the  claims  of  a  to- 
lerably extensive  circle  of  acquaintance. 
Eliza,  therefore,  (who,  as  having  herself 
been  one  of  her  pupils)  knew  pretty  well 
the  degree  of  comfort  that  was  likely  to 
he  found  in  her  habitation,  congratulat- 
ed herself  that  after  the  call  of  ceremony 
with  which  Madame  C —  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  greet  her  arrival  had    been 
paid,  she  would  be  exempted  from  any 
more  civilities  of  that  kind  ;  and  might, 
if  it  should  so  please  her,  as  she  thought 
it  very  likely  would,  escape  any  further 
intercourse  with  her  hostess  during   the 
remainder  of  her  stay  at  Kensington. 
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CHAP.  V 

The  tedious  interval  of  three  weeks 
\va3  beguiled  by  ike  reception  of  only 
one  letter  from  Mr.  Waldegrave,  and 
that  a  brief,  and  consequently,  an  un- 
satisfactory one. 

Eliza  had  replied  to  it  immediately  ; 
and  had  now  been  many  days  in  expec- 
tation of  an  answer,  which  she  anxiously 
hoped  would  specify  on  what  day  she 
might  look  for  his  return. 

But  another  week,  as  long  as  a  year, 
crept  av\ay;  and  still  no  letter.  Her 
natural  restlessness  of  spirit  increasing 
under  the  wretchedness  of  hope  deterred, 
tormented  her  to  a  degree  of  anguish. 
Her  whole  time  passed  in  watching  the 
arrival  of  the  postman,  who  brought  let- 
ters to  every  creature  in  the  house,  ex- 
cept herself,  mourning  over  her  dissap- 
pointment,  and  then  comforting  herself 
that  the  day  was  wearing  to  a  close,  and 
that  another  was  coming,   with  a  new 
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chance  for  her.  At  length,  she  deter- 
mined to  write  to  him ;  and  in  the  mere 
act  of  so  doing,  a  little  composed  the 
tumult  of  her  mind. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  be  doing 
something.  The  calm  horrors  of  a  still 
and  motionless  situation,  were  never  to 
be  endured  by  Eliza  ;  and  though  there 
was  a  very  probable  chance,  if  he  ad- 
hered to  his  original  plan,  that,  the  time 
of  his  absence  having  expired,  he  would 
be  in  England  before  this  letter  could 
possibly  reach  him,  it  would  have  been 
beyond  all  human  exertion  of  patience 
to  wait  the  event  of  another  week,  and 
act  upon  the  possible  case  of  his  omit- 
ting to  write,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
returning. 

For  the  purpose  of  inquiring  how  soon 
her  letter  would,  in  the  shortest  time, 
reach  Paris,  that  she  might  calculate 
with  greater  precision  how  soon  she  could 
receive  his  answer,  which  she  had  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  desired  him  to  re- 
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turn  immediately,  whether  he  were  com- 
ing home  or  not,  she  resolved  upon 
carrying  it  herself  to  the  post-office, 
though  she  submitted  to  the  decorum  of 
desiring  her  footman  to  attend  her. 

Here,  however,  she  gained  but  little 
satisfaction ;  for  on  giving  it  to  a  stupid 
woman,  who  had  no  lover  in  France, 
but  a  cross  husband  and  screaming 
child  at  home,  she  received  for  answer 
to  her  inquiry,  that  "  the  postage  was 
so  much,  and  it  would  get  there  in  pro- 
per time." 

Dejected  as  she  was,  Eliza  could 
scarcely  refrain  a  smile,  as  she  walked 
away,  and  reflected  how  wisely  we  are 
all  exempted  from  having  too  much  to 
do  with  one  another's  cares.  "  This 
woman,"  thought  she,  "  does  not  know 
that  there  is  such  a  person  in  the  world 
as  Waldegrave  !  With  what  inditHTenee 
did  she  cast  her  eye  over  the  address 
of  the  letter,  and  tossed  it  by  !,J 

Tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  after- 
noon, and  a  little  amused  and  abstract- 
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ed  from  herself  by  the  novelty  of  the  ob- 
jects which  her  walk  presented,  she  pro- 
longed it,  as  far  as  Piccadilly,  where  she 
had  some  articles  to  purchase. 

It  was  indeed  an  evening  rich  in  that 
loveliness,  which  turns  our  reflection  to 
the  beauties  of  external  objects.     Seen 
through  the    medium  of   imagination, 
they  lose  their  common  and  every-day 
character,  and  awaken  associations  that 
seem  to  make   us   better.      We   grow 
more  respectable  to  ourselves  when  we 
drop  the  chain  that  binds  us  to  sordid, 
selfish  views;    and    when  the   soaring 
spirit,  emancipated  from  them,    bounds 
into  the  expanse  of  thought,  and  spurn- 
ing the  dull,  the  real  present,  expatiates 
free  and  unencumbered  over  the  tales 
of  past  ages,  and  over  those  which  we 
suppose  will  yet  remain  to  be  told  when 
we  are  crumbled  to  our  original  dust. 

Eliza  insensibly  fell  into  a  train  of 
musing  rather  pensive  than  melancholy. 
There  is  something  soothing,  when,  in 
misfortune,  we  reflect  upon  the  instabi- 
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lityand  temporary  duration  of  every  thin 
human. 

"  And  there/' she  mentally  exclaimed, 
as,  in  pursuing  her  way  up  Piccadilly, 
she  cast  her  eyes  upon  that  magnificent 
Abbey,  on  which  the  beams  of  many  a 
setting  sun  had  reposed,  "  and  there  is 
a  spectacle    that   might    compose  the 
wildest  tumult  of  passion,  and  shew  us 
the  nothingness  of  our  wishes  and  pur- 
suits.     On   what  a  crowd   of  bustling 
mortals,  full  of  projects  and  hopes,  has 
that  noble    structure  looked  down  ! — 
what    scenes  has    it  witnessed! — what 
ashes  does  it  enclose  ! — all  that  is  grand 
and  impressive  in  humanity  ! — But  what 
remains  of  this  all  ? — a  name — a  spark 
of  recollection  so  feeble,  that  it  must  be 
fanned  into  life  by  the  aid  of  external 
objects.     Is  this,  then,  the  end  of  man's 
history?  here  is  the  structure   that  he 
has  raised — smiling  in  the  beams  of  the 
same   sun  that  shone  upon  him  ;  but, 
where  is  he  ? — does  he  leave  this  trace 
that  he  has  been,  this  grand  memorial  of 
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his  existence,  only  that  it  may  stand  tri- 
umphant over  the  dust  that  designed  it  ? 
— it  surely  cannot  be  ; — this  ct  craving 
after  immortality" — this  desire  of  death- 
less fame,  could  never  be  suffered  to 
spring  up  in  a  creature  destined  to  an- 
nihilation !" 

To  annihilation  ! — ah,  what  would 
Mortimer  have  thought,  to  have  heard 
her  reason  upon  such  a  point! — Morti- 
mer who  had  so  sedulously  endeavoured 
to  fix  in  her  mind  the  same  divine 
principles  of  hope,  and  confidence  in  a 
future  state  of  being,  which  actuated  the 
whole  of  his  own  conduct !  What  would 
he  have  thought  ? — But  what,  indeed,, 
would  he  have  thought,  had  he  seen  the 
manner  in  which  the  last  six  months  of 
her  life  had  passed  ?  the  total  absence 
of  any  governing  principle  of  duty,  the 
misapplication  of  time  and  talents,  the 
want  of  piety,  the  want  of  self-control, 
the  selfishness,  the  uselessness  of  this 
period,  rose  in  strong  and  humiliating 
contrast,   with  the  few,    the   very   few 
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weeks,  in  which  during  her  engage  in  eat  3 
with  him,  she  had  been  able  at  the  close 
of  every  day,  to  indulge  reflection,  on 
having  spent  some  part  of  it  in  acts  of 
virtue  and  moral  improvement.  A  more 
meditative  walk  had  seldom  been  taken 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  than  that  in 
which  Eliza  this  afternoon  indulged. 

On  arriving  at  home  she  was  greeted 
with  the  sight  of  a  packet  lying  on  her 
table.  Impatiently  she  seized  it,  con- 
cluding that  it  came  from  Waldegrave. 
But  her  disappointment  in  observing  at 
one  corner  of  it,  the  words  "  by  the  Bel- 
ton  Coach, "  was  so  great,  that  she  threw 
it  down  as  impetuously  as  she  had  taken 
it  up,  supposing  it  some  frivolous  com- 
munication from  Sophia. 

When  she  had  a  little  surmounted  her 
vexation,  she  resumed  the  intrusive 
packet,  not  with  any  expectation  of 
being  interested  in  its  contents,  but 
merely  as  the  alternative  of  having  no- 
thing else  to  do. 

She  found  herself  mistaken  in  her 
conjectures.     It  was  not  from  Sophia ; 
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but  contained  a  letter  from  Louisa  Hen- 
ley, enclosing  another  in  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  Mortimer.  In  extreme  agitation 
she  ran  over  the  first  paragraph  of 
Louisa's  letter ;  beyond  that  she  had 
not  power  to  proceed,  for  when  she  had 
read — 

C{  Dear  Eliza, 

"  The  enclosed  letter  it  was  the 
earnest  request  of  my  dear  Mortimer 
that  I  would  convey  to  you.  In  com- 
plying with  it,  I  suspend  all  recollections 
but  those  which  remind  me  of  the  in- 
terest you  once  felt  in  him,  and  which 
induce  me  now  to  suppose  that  it  will  be 
a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  you  to  hear, 
that  in  the  last  hours  of  his  short,  but 
truly  excellent  life,  he  was  resigned  and 
happy — " 

The  letter  fell  from  her  hands ! — The  in- 
telligence it  conveyed  could  scarcely  be 
called  unexpected,  for  when  she  remem- 
bered the  state  of  health  in  which  she 
had  last  seen  him,  nothing  could  be  more 
probable.     But  notices  of  death  are  al- 
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ways  startling;  how  much  more  so,  then, 
when  they  relate  to  those  who  once  were 
dear  to  us  !  It  was  long  before  she  was 
able  to  proceed  in  the  perusal  of  Louisas 
letter ;  and  then,  interrupted  by  sighs, 
and  almost  blinded  with  tears,  it  was 
with  pain  and  difficulty  she  read  on  : — 

"  So  gradual  and  gentle  was  his  de- 
cline, and  so  composed  his  mind,  that  I 
am  willing'  to  persuade  myself  his  suf- 
ferings were  not  acute.  He  repeatedly 
assured  me  and  his  mother,  who  was 
with  him  to  the  last,  that  they  were  not  ; 
and  that  he  was  comfortable,  and  even 
happy.  When  we  were  alone,  he  often 
spoke  of  you  ;  and  always  with  the  tcn- 
dercst  love.  He  frequently  ejaculated 
short,  but  fervent  prayers  for  your  hap- 
piness; and  on  the  night  before  his 
death,  when  he  gave  me  the  letter  I 
now  enclose  to  you.  he  besought  me 
always  to  love,  and,  as  far  as  I  could, 
to  befriend  you.  After  this  he  spoke  no 
more:  but  on  the  following  day.  towards 
evening,  he  sunk  calmly,  and  as  if  lie 
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were  going  to  sleep,  into  a  happier  state 
of  existence. 

(f  I  cannot  now  say  more  ;  but  let  me 
in  conclusion  ask  it  of  you,  dear  Eliza, 
as  the  highest  gratification  you  can  give 
me,  that  if,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  fate 
and  fortune,  you  fancy  that  I  can  in  any 
way  be  serviceable  to  you,  you  will  im- 
mediately apply  to  me.  And  do  not 
think  that,  exquisite  as  must  be  my  de- 
light to  fulfil  any  wish  of  my  dear  de- 
parted Mortimer,  I  shall  not  also  be  most 
happy  in  proving  to  you,  at  all  times, 
how  dear  you  are  still  to  the  heart  of 

<e  Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

cc  Louisa  Henley." 

From  this  letter,  Eliza  turned  to  that 
which  it  enclosed;  the  last  relic  of  him 
who  had  loved  her  as  few  had  ever  loved : 
through  unkindnessand  neglect — in  life 
and  in  death — how  constant,  how  un- 
shaken had  been  his  attachment ! 

"  How  tenderly  he  loved  me!"  she 
exclaimed,  as  with  fast  falling  tears  she 
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mused  upon  the  superscription  of  his 
letter,  and  pressed  it  alternately  to  her 
lips  and  to  her  heart ;  and  then  relinquish- 
ing it,  turned  away,  as  wholly  unequal 
to  the  effort  of  breaking  the  seal.  It 
was  not  a  mere  mortal  communication 
she  was  about  to  peruse  ;  it  seemed  to 
her  imagination  like  a  message  from  the 
dead  ;  and,  with  a  degree  of  awe  that 
overpowered  every  other  emotion,  she 
at  last  ventured  to  open  it,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

"  When  you  read  these  lines,  dearest 
Eliza,  the  writer  of  them  will  be  no 
longer  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world . 

u  He  will  have  passed  through  that 
awful  change  which  must  decide  for  ever 
his  immortal  fate  !  Dead  even  now  to 
every  human  feeling,  excepting  that 
which,  though  subdued,  must  vibrate 
to  the  latest  moment  of  my  existence, 
for  whom  should  be  my  parting  solici- 
tude— for  whom  my  last  earthly  care — 
but  for  Eliza  ?  that  dear  but  dangerous 
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being,  whom  once  to  have  loved  is 
never,  never  to  forget.  To  forget !  oh, 
witness  days  and  hours  of  painful  strug- 
gle, what  have  I  not  endured  ?  What 
con.licts  have  I  not  sustained  before  the 
love  of  the  creature  was  subdued  to  that 
of  the  Creator !  and  before  1  could  bend 
to  the  chastisement  which  so  justly  fol- 
lowed a  passion  that  bordered  on  ido- 
latry !  But  this  bitter  trial  is  over ;  and 
the  love  of  Eliza  is  softened  into  a  sen- 
timent rather  soothing  than  sad.  I  see 
you  not  now  as  I  once  did — in  your 
beauty  —  your  brilliant  talents — your 
charm  of  attraction  :  but  1  contemplate 
you  when  you  shall  be  as  1  am,  reclin- 
ing upon  that  bed  from  whence  you  never 
more  shall  rise  :  sinking  like  me  into  the 
cold  and  comfortless  grave.  And  then  I 
ask  myself  if  you  can  support  that  tre- 
mendous hour,  and  if  you  will  have 
happiness  and  consolation  under  it !  And 
when  I  fancy  that  in  the  gay  tumultuous 
scene  of  life  in  which  you  will  probably 
be  engaged,  these  solemn  thoughts  will 
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be  forgotten.  My  heart,  though  no 
longer  daring  to  love,  s;  ill  clinging  to  the 
bliss  oi  being  useful  to  you,  prompts  me 
to  address  you  with  words  that  seldom 
foil  in  i heir  appeal.  The  words  of  the 
dying  are  impressive,  Eliza  ! 

"  Oh,  my  love  !  (still  let  me  call  you 
by  that  tender  name)  there  is  an  hour  in 
which  you  will  want  the  aid  of  better 
recollections  to  support  your  fainting 
spirit,  than  the  happiest  that  the  world 
can  offer  you,  Eliza,  be  not  beguiled 
by  that  alluring  world.  He  who  once 
felt  its  fascination,  and,  too  forgetful  of 
still  higher  claims,  thought  to  have  set 
up  in  it  a  resting-place  of  happiness, — 
he  it  is  who,  from  his  grave,  calls  upon 
you  to  renounce  it.  Yes,  he  calls  upon 
you  while  health,  and  youth,  and  beauty, 
and  accomplishments,  have  wreathed  you 
in  flowery  fetters  its  willing  captive, 
now  to  burst  these. beautiful  bonds,  and 
sacrifice  upon  a  holier  altar  :  for  you 
must  sacrifice  even  to  this  transient 
lleetiuir  world.     It  is   not  won  without 
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toil  and  pain ;  and  when  the  prize  is 
gained,  what  is  it  ?  Eliza  is  the  idol  of 
a  circle  :  every  eye  follows  her  with  ad- 
miration and  delight — every  ear  lingers 
upon  her  accents — the  gay  laugh;  the 
pleasant  smile,  follow  quick  upon  her 
brilliant  repartee.  Or,  does  she  charm 
with  those  melodious  notes  which  even 
now  sweep  over  my  memory,  bringing 
with  them — ah,  what  a  train  of  human 
feelings  !  But  cease — cease,  my  heart  ; 
what  have  I  now  to  do  with  humanity  ? 
of  Eliza  only  I  must  speak. 

cc  Pre-eminent  in  every  charm — fasci- 
nating, till  the  full  soul,  oppressed  with 
the  emotion  she  excites,  sighs  in  the 
conviction  that  the  enchantment  which 
surrounds  her  is  too  exquisite  to  last, — 
still  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  happiness,  Eliza  ? 
Is  it  what  you  are  treasuring  up  for  those 
joyless  days,  when  youth,  and  beauty, 
and  attraction  are  gone,  and  the  incon- 
stant world,  >\  hich  -miles  upon  its  victims 
only  while  they  contribute  to  its  plea- 
sure, scarcely  heaving  to  your  memory 
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one  tributary  sigh,  will  have  abandoned 
and  forgotten  you  ?  Will  the  remem- 
brance, drawn  from  such  a  source,  be 
grateful  and  soothing  to  you,  when  upon 
the  couch  of  pain,  and  in  the  stillness  of 
night,  you  meditate  upon  the  abyss  of 
eternity  that  yawns  to  receive  you,  and 
that  dark  hour  is  come,  in  which,  urged 
on  by  fate,  and  driven  upon  death  in  mys- 
terious dreadful  solitude,  alone  you  must 
pass  your  agonizing  trial  ? 

u  If,  in  this  eventful  period,  the  only 
one  in  your  existence  upon  which  you 
can  calculate  with  absolute  certainty, 
you  recoil  from,  and  shudder,  and  abhor, 
as  you  most  infallibly  will  do,  all  ideas 
that  are  associated  with  that  world  for 
which  you  have  sacrificed  so  largely, 
and  which  now  forsakes  you,  and,  even 
if  it  did  not,  could  do  nothing  to  alle- 
viate  the  bitterness  o!  your  pangs  ;  ask 
yourself,  my  Eliza,  if  it  is  worthy  of  the 
offerings  you  are  making  it?  Is  that 
precious  time,  which  you  would  then 
gladly  redeem,  at  any  price,  if  it  were 
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possible,  to  be  devoted  to  pleasure  only, 
or  to  the  polishing  and  improvement  of 
external  grace  ?  Has  duty,  piety,  Heaven 
itself,  no  claims  upon  it  ?  Are  those 
noble  talents,  with  which  you  are  so 
largely  gifted,  bestowed  upon  you  for  no 
better  purpose  than  as  they  may  con- 
tribute to  the  gratification  of  vanity  ? 
Do  you  never  enlarge  your  contem- 
plation of  yourself?  Does  it  never 
occur  to  you,  you  were  thus  more  emi- 
nently endowed  than  most  of  your  sex, 
that  you  might  be  as  superior  in  virtue, 
and  moral  improvement,  as  you  already 
are  in  intellect  ? 

<c  Eliza,  were  you  not  happy — but 
dare  1 — dare  I  to  return  to  earthly  ten- 
derness, and  call  to  recollection  ideas, 
charming  to  me,  even  upon  the  brink  of 
the  grave?  This  once — but  once — and 
be  it  forgiven  !  Were  you  not  happy, 
dearest,  in  those  peaceful  days,  when 
together  we  visited  the  sick  and  dying, 
and  sat  by  each  other's  side  as  we  com- 
forted the  distressed,  and  gave,  as  we 
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were  able,  of  our  little  portion  to  help 
them  ?  Were  you  not  happy,  when,  in 
the  parting  embrace  at  night,  we  ex- 
changed a  promise  of  meeting  to  renew 
our  grateful  task  on  the  morrow  ;  and 
when,  with  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  till 
they  fell  down  a  cheek  that  still  seems  to 
recline  upon  my  bosom,  you  replied,  to 
my  fervent  thanks  for  your  kindness, 
c  You  owe  me  none,  dear  Mortimer! 
it  is  I  who  should  be  grateful  to  you,  for 
teaching  me  where  to  find  real  plea- 
sure.' 

tc  Oh,  days  of  more  than  mortal  hap- 
piness!— beautiful  visions! — why  do  ye 
return  to  me  ? — 1  cannot,  must  not 
pau>e  to  gaze  upon  you — I  am  going — 
far — far  from  you — call  me  not  back  to 
earth — oh,  Eliza  ! — nature  is  yet  un- 
subdued— these  bitter  tears 

<(  1  resume  with  more  calmness — but 
I  feel  that  I  must  be  brief.  1  have 
engaged  in  a  task  of  danger.  But,  for 
Eliza,  what  is  there,  even  yet,  that  I 
would  not  undergo?     It  is  for  her  dear 
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sake  that  I  have  wandered  back  to  a 
world,  which  she  once  made  so  charming 
to  me — but  I  must  return.  The  striv- 
ings of  mortality  are  almost  over ;  and 
every  thought,  every  hope,  is  almost 
sacrificed.  It  is  fit,  indeed,  that  all 
should  now  be  given  to  that  Heaven 
which  opens  upon  me : — glorious — beati- 
fic prospect ! — how  do  thy  ineffable  rays 
illumine  the  dark  vale  and  shadow  of 
death  !  Eliza,  overlook  the  world,  and 
here  fix  your  stedfast  gaze.  For  a  while 
an  inhabitant  of  earth,  live  in  it  as 
though  your  happiness  were  never  to  be 
found  in  it; — it  never  is — it  mocks  an 
earthly  grasp.  But,  in  peace — in  reli- 
gion— in  a  contented  and  resigned  mind 
— in  self-controul — in  the  duties  which 
your  Bible  inculcates,  you  may  trace  its 
path — and,  steadily  pursuing  the  track, 
sometimes,  indeed,  through  a  rough  and 
thorny  road,  but  which  the  more  surely 
advances  you  to  the  point  in  view,  it  is 
at  the  close  of  life,  when  nature  sinks 
beneath  the  intensitv  of  her  trial,  that 
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you  must   look  to  receive  the  Divine 
gift — the  crown  of  duty. 

"  Blissful  hour — may  it  be  Eliza's! 
My  last  of  earthly  feelings  is,  and,  to 
the  close  of  all,  must  be,  for  you — my 
love — Farewell!  farewell !" 

With  hands  clasped,  as  in  the  fervour 
of  repentant  feeling,  and  with  tears  and 
sighs  that  almost  convulsed  her,  Eliza 
repeatedly  paused  in  her  perusal  of  this 
last  memento  of  poor  Mortimer.  Her 
uplifted  eyes  seemed  to  seek  him  in  his 
happier  dwelling-place,  and  to  appeal  to 
him,  as  it  his  beatified  spirit  could  in- 
fuse a  portion  of  its  own  peace  into  her 
troubled  heart. 

"  Look  down  upon  me,  dear  sainted 
friend!"  she  exclaimed;  "look  down 
upon  your  poor  Eliza,  sorely  beset,  and 
encompassed  as  she  is  with  overwhelm- 
ing passions  " 

Then  reading  on,  some  fresh  proof  of 
the  invaluable  attachment — the  treasure 
of  affection,  which  she  had  so  wantonly 
cast  away,  burst  upon  her,  and,  as  if  a 
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veil  had  fallen  from  her  eyes,  now,  for 
the  first  time — now,  that  all  was  gone, 
she  could  understand  the  full  extent  of 
her  loss. 

<c  And  he  might  have  been  mine  \" 
said  she  ;  "  this  heart,  so  pious,  so  gentle, 
so  affectionate,  it  might  have  been  mine ! 
— and  I  should  have  had  a  friend  and 
counsellor,  and  one  that  would  have 
loved  me  !  And  what  have  I  now? — I 
have  no  friend — none — none — Walde- 
grave  forsakes  me — I  have  no  friend." 

And  with  the  avidity  of  grief  that 
love-*  to  feed  upon  its  sorrows,  she 
indulged  the  idea  of  her  desolate  situa- 
tion, till,  overpowered  with  anguish, 
dark  and  desperate  thoughts  began  to 
suggest  themselves,  and,  in  the  despair 
of  the  moment,  she  almost  meditated  an 
escape  from  the  burthen  of  existence. 
Not  so  far,  however,  betrayed  by  the 
gloomy  tempter,  as  not  to  see  the  sinful 
imaginations  that  were  hovering  about 
her,  Eliza,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
months,  prayed—  ardently  — -  fervently 
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prayed  to  be  strengthened  and  defended 
from  herself. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  act  of 
prayer,  that,  for  a  time,  stills  the  violence 
of  passion,  and  elevates  and  purifies  the 
affections.  When  affliction  presses  hard, 
and  the  weakness  of  human  nature  looks 
round,  in  vain,  for  support,  how  natural 
is  the  impulse  that  throws  us  on  our 
knees  before  Him  who  has  laid  his 
chasteuings  upon  us;  and  how  secure, 
how  encouraging  is  the  hope  that 
accompanies  our  supplication,  for  His 
pity  !  We  believe  that  He  who  made 
us,  cannot  be  unmoved  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  His  creatures ;  and,  in  sincerely 
asking  his  compassion,  we  almost  feel 
that  we  receive  it. 

The  earnestness  with  which  Eliza 
sought  (he  only  refuse  for  the  distressed, 
considerably  assisted  to  calm  and  subdue 
her  mind.  Once  more  she  read  over 
Mortimer's  letter;  and  this  time  it 
rather  comforted  than  afflicted  her.  His 
exalted  piety  elevated  her  to  an  euthu- 
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siasm  that  made  her  almost  wish  to  die, 
that  once  more  she  mi°'ht  behold  him. 
In  this  moment  of  excitement,  pure  and 
unalloyed  by  passion,  even  the  idea  of 
Waldegrave  lost  its  force,  and  faded 
before  the  influence  of  virtue. 

Led  into  an  involuntary  comparison 
between  her  past  and  present  lover,  she 
could  now  see  the  mistake  she  had  made ; 
and  that  in  suffering  inclination  to  pre- 
dominate over  reason,  she  had  preferred 
the  shadow  to  the  substance. 

iC  It  was  not  thus/'  said  she,  pressing 
the  letter  to  her  bosom,  ffit  was  not 
thus  that  Waldegrave  would  have  ad- 
dressed me.  He,  too,  counsels  me  to 
controul  my  unhappy  temper,  and  to 
exercise  my  better  judgment,  and  to  try 
and  be  contented  and  happy  ;  but  what 
motives  does  he  bring  forward  to  incite 
me  to  this  difficult  task  ?  The  opinion 
of  a  world,  that  can  never — never  make 
me  happy ;  and  which  would  renounce 
me,  perhaps,  when  most  1  wanted  its 
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support.     Oh,  Mortimer! — friend  of  mj 
soul ! — how  much  more  noble  are  your 
monitions!     But  will   they  be    of  any 
avail  ? — Or  am  I  not  rather  doomed  by 
fate,  self-devoted,  to  rush  upon  my  ruin — 
to  see  and  prefer  the  better   part,  but 
impelled  by  destiny  to  choose  the  worse?' 
She  walked  to  the  window.     It  was 
neither    evening    nor    night,    but    that 
blended  mixture  of  both,  which   is  so 
lovely    to    a    meditative    mind.      The 
quiet,  unobtrusive   beams  of  the  moon 
had  long  been  stealing  into  her  apart- 
ment ;    but,   absorbed  in  the  fulness  of 
her  emotion,   Eliza  had  taken  no  heed 
of  time,    nor   had  calculated  upon   its 
progress,  till  she  perceived  that  sweet 
planet  risen  in  its  full   beauty,  and,  to 
her  fanciful  imagination,  smiling  upon 
her,    and    insinuating    in     its  tranquil 
radiance    a    portion     of   comfort    and 
heavenly  hope. 

Its  placid  rays — the  stillness  of  sur- 
rounding nature — the  letter  oi'  Mortimer, 
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which  lay  next  her  heart, — every  circum- 
stance conspired  to  aid  her  better 
purposes. 

She  recalled  to  memory  her  past 
failures.  She  revolved  the  delusion 
of  her  life.  Here,  in  this  very  spot, 
amongst  these  trees,  upon  that  lawn, 
how  often  had  she  sported,  a  gay  and 
happy  child.  Here  the  first  dawnings 
of  recollection  began.  Here  that  im- 
petuous temper,  which  had  stamped  her 
destiny  with  so  much  misconduct — so 
much  unhappiness,  first  unfolded  itself. 
She  followed  the  impressions  of  memory 
till  she  saw  herself  kneeling  by  the 
death- bed  of  her  aged  relative.  Well 
she  remembered  the  fervour  of  good 
resolve  that  had  followed  the  simple 
but  affecting  warning  she  had  then  re- 
ceived. Then,  as  the  affianced  wife  of 
Mortimer,  her  round  of  pleasing  duties— 
her  calm  and  innocent  pleasures — her 
peace — all  the  comforts  of  her  situation, 
so  little  heeded   while  possessed,  and 
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only  properly  valued,  when  lost  fur  ever. 
"  Oh,  well  may  I  exclaim" —  (said  she, 
recalling*  to  mind  the  pathetic  exclama- 
tion of  Madame  du  Deftand,  oppressed, 
indeed,  with  a  far  more  lengthened  load 
of  life),  <f  Je  pensois  que  favois  passe  ma 
vie  dans  les  illusions,"  "  well  may  I  say 
that  I  have  passed  my  life  in  illusions !" 

And    the   last   of  all,   that   dream   of 
felicity  in  which  the  last  few  months  of 
her  existence  had  passed — the   love  of 
Waldegrave — how  would  it  terminate  ? 
A  heavy  foreboding'  weighed  upon  her 
spirit.     But  now,  blest  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  those  moments  of  contrition 
and  good  resolve,  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  virtue,  sometimes  visit  even  the  frailest 
of  beings,  she  believed   that  she  could 
sustain  even  the  hard  trial  of  his  desertion 
and  unkindness. 

"  Or  if  not,"  she  continued,  u  if  I 
am  doomed  to  suffer  by  him  for  whom 
I  have  made  such  important  sacrifices — 
my  heart,  perhaps,  may  break  beneath 
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the  effort  of  surmounting  the  acute 
sense  I  must  have  of  his  ingratitude,  and 
unkind ness.  But  in  the  end  I  shall  be 
triumphant.  Death  will  befriend  me. 
In  the  grave  I  shall  have  peace/' 

And  devoutly  and  firmly  resolving 
to  prepare  her  mind,  by  acts  of  virtue, 
penitence  for  past  faults,  and  earnest 
endeavours  to  avoid  them  for  the  future, 
for  that  resting  place,  from  which  Mor- 
timer had  so  pathetically  seemed  to 
appeal  to  her, — sorrowful,  indeed, — but 
calm,  she  retired  to  her  pillow. 


CHAP.  VI. 

For  several  days,  the  melancholy  in- 
telligence she  had  received  maintained 
its  hold  upon  her  mind,  and  Eliza 
thought,  and  suffered  less  respecting 
Mr.  Waldegrave. 

VOL.   III.  G 
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But  the  force  of  passion  was  rather 
suspended,  than  weakened  ;  and,  as  time 
advanced,  and  in  the  due  course  of  things, 
her  letter  ought  not  only  to  have  been 
received,  but  answered,  and  still  no  in- 
telligence of  his  arrival,  she  soon  pro- 
ceeded with  that  rapid  decision  which 
characterized  ail  her  judgments  (or 
such  of  them,  rather,  that  involved  any 
point  that  greatly  interested  her),  from 
the  alarming  doubt  that  he  meant  to 
abandon  her,  to  the  belief,  and  final  con- 
viction, that  he  actually  had  done  so,  and 
that  she  should  see  him  no  more. 

Under  this  idea,  she  gave  herself  up 
to  the  most  passionate  grief.  In  vain 
she  called  upon  her  strength  of  mind, 
every  good  and  virtuous  principle  within 
her,  to  enable  her  to  bear  up  against  the 
cruel  suspense  that  preyed  upon  her 
heart. — In  vain  she  laboured  to  be  re- 
signed and  patient;  even  pride,  the  sen- 
timent which  exercised  above  all  others 
the  most  potent    dominion    over    her, 
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was  utterly  insufficient  to  ameliorate 
the  pangs  of  a  disappointment  so  unex- 
pected and  so  acute. 

For  a  fortnight  she  dragged  on  an  ex- 
istence so  embittered  with  uncertainty, 
(confessedly  the  most  insupportable  of 
situations)  that  at  last,  urged  by  her 
impatient  spirit,  sick  and  dying  under 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  taking 
any  measures  to  relieve  its  distress,  she 
was  on  the  very  point  of  proceeding 
herself  to  Paris,  to  know  the  worst  at 
once,  and  rush  upon  the  horrors  of  her 
fate,  when  happily  she  was  saved  the 
disgrace  and  danger  of  such  an  extrav  a- 
gant  step,  by  receiving  the  long- looked 
for  letter. 

Never  was  an  epistle  more  hastily 
seized — more  eagerly  torn  open — and 
never  was  one  more  despairingly  pe- 
rused— not  a  line  in  it  gave  her  any  com- 
fort; but,  on  the  contrary,  increasing 
the  uncertainty  of  his  return,  added  to, 
rather  than  took  from  her  sorrow. 
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His  manner  of  expressing  himself  was 
gentle,  rather  than  kind, — far  from  im- 
passioned— far  from  every  thing  that 
could  have  satisfied  her  that  his  attach- 
ment was  sincere  and  unabated.  In 
speaking  of  a  necessity  for  his  protracted 
stay,  he  gave  no  explanation  of  it,  nei- 
ther did  he  express  any  uneasiness  at 
being  so  long  detained  from  her,  but 
hinted  something  like  a  reproach  for  the 
impatience  which  had  manifested  itself 
in  her  last  letter ;  and  which  she  ought  to 
have  had  sufficient  confidence  in  him  to 
have  restrained. 

He  so  carefully  avoided  to  mention 
their  approaching  union,  or  to  make  any 
allusion  to  the  subject,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  suppose  it  an  accidental 
omission  ; — indeed  had  it  been  so,  an  ac- 
cidental omission  of  this  nature,  was 
hardly  to  be  pardoned  in  a  lover's  let- 
ter. 

No  communication  could  possibly  have 
been  more  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  or 
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more  capable  of  being  construed  into 
any  meaning  but  a  good  one. 

Indignantly  Eliza  threw  it  down  ;  and 
at  that  moment,  could  have  equally 
spurned  from  her  the  writer  of  it.  She 
felt  that  he  was  trifling  with  her,  and 
that  with  her  whole  soul  she  ought  to 
disdain  him  ;  and  a  little  while,  the  lofti- 
ness of  contempt  preserved  her  from  a 
misery  which  would  have  been  too  ab- 
ject— too  degrading. 

ec  Yes,  indeed/'  she  exclaimed,  ■  ■  it  is 
worthy  of  tears/' — struggling  to  repress 
them,  and  finding  that  she  could  not,  at 
last  yielding  to  their  force — though  re- 
luctantly, and  with  a  feeling  of  humilia- 
tion almost  as  painful  as  the  sense  of  his 
unkindness. 

Several  times  she  made  an  effort  to 
address  a  letter  to  him,  decisively  re- 
nouncing him,  and  ending  their  con- 
nexion at  once.  But  then  returning 
affection  acted  the  part  of  reason,  and 
suggested  the  fond  hope  that  she  was 

still  beloved — and  that  through  all  this 
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seeming  coldness,  lie  retained  a  constant 
purpose  to  be  faithful  to  his  vows — and, 
even  if  absence  or  business  had  a  little 
lessened  the  fervor  of  his  love,  how  much 
more  likely  was  it  that  he  would  be 
wrought  upon  by  kindness,  than  seve- 
verity  ?  and  wrought  upon  to  return  to 
her  he  must  be  !  for  how  was  she  to  live 
without  his  love  ?  What  had  she  in  the 
world  beside  ? 

And  now,  agitated  by  tenderness, 
as  much  as  she  had  just  before  been 
by  anger,  her  purpose  was  instantly 
changed  ;  and  with  the  inconsistency 
of  the  passion  that  enslaved  her,  he  was 
now  implored  as  the  master  of  her  fate, 
rather  than  disdained  as  the  author  of 
her  sorrows. 

But  the  varying,  unsettled  nature  of 
':er  emotions,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  effusion,  which  was  no  sooner 
written  than  transmitted  to  him  : 

"  If  you  could  conceive,  Waldegrave, 
the  anxiety,  the  overpowering  wretched- 
ness, with   which   1  have  daily   looked 
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for  the  letter  I  have  at  last  received 
from  you,  and  if  you  could  see  the  deep 
disappointment  which  the  coldness  and 
neglect  it  too  surely  betrays  has  in- 
flicted upon  me,  you  would  instantly 
return  to  comfort  me  with  an  assurance 
that  you  still  love  me,  and  that  my 
alarming  doubts,  for  the  future,  ate 
really  without  foundation. 

"  My  dear  Waldegrave,  I  beseech  you 
not  to  trifle  with  me.  Have  I  lost  your 
affection?  Do  you  repent  of  the  con- 
nexion you  have  formed  with  me  ?  and 
have  you  the  slightest  lurking  wish  that 
it  could  be  broken  off  ?  It  can — it  shall,, 
instantly — only  be  candid  with  me.  I 
can  bear  it — and  if  not — I  can  die.  But 
this  harrowing  suspense — this  agonizing 
uncertainty,  I  cannot  support.  Life  is 
joyless  to  me.  I  have  no  comfort.  My 
health  is  gone — my  spirits  are  gone. 
I  have  no  occupation.  When  I  rise  in 
the  morning  my  only  care  is,  how  to 
shorten  the  day — my  only  labour,  not 
to  think — but    as   well    might  I   exert 
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myself  not  to  exist.  My  busy  wretched 
mind  is  all  of  me  that  does  live — for  in 
my  health  and  bodily  frame  I  often 
think  that  I  am  dying — and  then  only  it 
is  that  I  am  calm  ;  for  when  I  feel  the 
ravages  that  grief  is  making,  and  am 
compelled  to  observe  the  alteration  in 
my  appearance,  I  seem  to  recollect  the 
sin  I  am  committing,  in  thus  wilfully 
wasting  the  gifts  of  God  j — and  reason 
then  has  some  power  over  me,  and  for 
a  time  1  am  quiet.  But  it  is  only  for 
a  time.  A  torrent  of  returning  passion 
soon  overwhelms  me,  and  my  life  is 
divided  between  doubt  and  confidence, 
misery,  and  an  ill-defined  distrusting 
kind  of  hope.  I  dare  not  venture  to  be 
happy — else  I  could  sometimes  believe 
that  you  still  love  me.  Surely  you  once 
did,  Waldegrave  ?  Surely  I  was  dear 
to  you,  when,  many  months  since,  you 
came  to  take  your  leave  of  me,  and  nei- 
ther of  us  could  say  farewell !  That 
day,  when  first  you  made  me  happy  by 
the   acknowledgement    of   your    love ! 
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How  could  you  voluntarily  speak  of  what 
you  did  not  feel?  I  did  not  draw  it 
from  you — did  I  ?  Or  did  1  not  ?  Was 
it  compassion,  Waldegrave  ?  Good 
God  defend  me  from  the  horrid  thought ! 
Why — why  are  you  not  here,  that  I 
might  now,  this  very  instant,  extort 
from  you  the  real  truth,  and  know  if  I 
have  all  along  been  loved  from  motives 
of  pity  only  ! 

Cf  If  such  has  been  the  case — delay  not, 
for  the  love  of  heaven,  delay  not  the 
acknowledgment.  It  cannot  trespass 
much  upon  your  time  or  business  to 
make  it,  for  two  lines  will  suffice.  You 
have  only  to  say,  "  Eliza,  you  are  right 
in  your  conjectures,"  and  we  shall  both 
of  us  be  ourselves  again  ;  ready  to  smile 
probably  at  our  mistakes/'  (here  the 
paper  was  so  blistered  with  tears,  that 
her  writing  was  scarcely  legible). 

"  But,  Waldegrave,  is  it  thus  ?  can 
it  indeed  be,  that  you  have  never  loved 
me  ?  Oh,  no — no — it  cannot  be.  Once 
you  (HI — vhafever  you  may  now;  and 
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■why  should  you  not  still  ?  Am  I  not  the 
same  Eliza  that  you  have  so  often 
pressed  to  your  heart?  Have  I  not  the 
same  talents — the  same  power  to  please 
which  you  have  so  often  told  me  con- 
stituted the  whole  charm  of  your  exis- 
tence ?  Oh,  Waldegrave,  why  did  you 
tell  me  so,  if  you  did  not  really  feel  it  ? 
Why  did  you  deceive  me?  I  never 
injured  you.  I  was  happy  in  my  peace- 
ful village — at  least  I  was  tranquil.  I 
had  my  books — my  music — my  humble 
duties  to  fulfil — and  you  found  me  con- 
tented with  my  lot.  I  made  no  display 
to  attract  your  attention.  I  practised  no 
arts  of  coquetry  to  engage  you  in  un- 
meaning gallantry — and  this  I  do  not 
say  as  arrogating  any  merit  to  myself — 
for  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  been 
often  restrained  from  adopting  the  little 
artifices  of  my  sex,  as  much  from  the 
want  of  patience  and  perseverance  in  the 
proper  application,  as  from  disdain  of 
them  ; — but  be  that  as  it  may,  you  must, 
1  am  sure,   exculpate  me    from   any   de- 
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sign  of  drawing  you  into  a  situation 
which  now  seems  to  be  repugnant  to 
you. 

"  But  perhaps  it  is  only  appearance. 
Perhaps  I  may  too  soon,,  and  too  weakly 
have  alarmed  myself!  The  business 
you  are  engaged  upon  may  be  diffi- 
cult and  embarrassing,,  and  with  all  the 
inclination  in  the  world  to  attend  and 
to  be  kind  to  me — you  may  not  be  suf- 
ficiently able  so  to  abstract  yourself  from 
it,  as  to  give  me  that  whole  unbounded 
posesssion  of  your  heart  which  alone  can 
satisfy  the  selfishness  of  my  love. 

"  Dear  Waldegrave  !  how  willingly 
would  I  make  excuses  for  you.  How 
much  rather  would  I  that  the  error  should 
be  mine  than  yours!  and  that  I  should 
offend  by  too  much  love,  than  that  you 
should  have  deceived  me,  and  feel  none. 
But  dearest,  forgive  me  !  you  have  not 
deceived  me  —  you  will  not.  No,  no, 
you  will  never  treat  unkindly  one  already 
so  desolate,  so  abandoned,  so  reproached 
for  your  sake.     Oh,  Waldegrave  !  think 
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what  I  have  sacrificed  to  the  love  of  you ! 
Yet  no — do  not  think  it  is  a  sacrifice  :  I 
recal  my  words — believe  me,  love,  it  is 
no  sacrifice !  All  the  world  is  nothing  to 
me  in  comparison  with  your  affection. 
You  are  my  world — if  1  have  lost  you, 
then  indeed  I  am  desolate. 

"  But  if  it  be  so,  I  implore  you  not  to 
deceive  me  any  longer,  nor  suffer  me  to 
go  on  deluding  myself  with  the  fond 
hope  of  your  speedy  return,  when  pos- 
sibly you  know  that  we  have  parted 
never  to  meet  as;ain.  It  w  ill  be  hard — 
very  hard,  I  must  confess  to  you,  to  re- 
gain my  peace  of  mind  ;  and  far  better 
would  it  have  been  that  I  should  have 
died,  than  that  in  such  a  case  I  ever 
knew  you.  But  though  1  may  mourn 
even  to  the  grave,  the  cruel  chance  that- 
led  you  to  select,  as  the  mere  plaything 
of  a  day,  a  heart  whose  every  sentiment 
is  a  passion,  and  which  ma  v  rather  be  said 
to  suffer  than  to  feel  emotion,  1  shall  then 
see  the  end  of  my  fate,  and  in  seeing 
that  I  shall  have  rest. 
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"  Do  not  spare  me  then,  Waldegrave  ; 
spare  me  nothing  but  delay — that  I  can- 
not much  longer  support.  If,  then,  you 
do  not  wish  to  see  me  desperate  at  your 
feet — -alone  and  unprotected,  over  the 
sea  itself — in  another  country,  come  to 
seek  you,  and  to  implore  you  to  deal 
openly  with  me,  write — or,  which  is  far 
better,  instantly  return  to  your  forsaken, 
broken-hearted 

{C  Eliza/' 


CHAP.  VII. 

When  sufficient  time  had  passed  for 
her  to  have  received  the  reply  she  so 
anxiously  solicited,  Eliza  again  under- 
went the  sickening  feelings  of  constant 
disappointment. 

In  vain  she  every  morning  awoke  with 
a  faint  fluttering  of  joy  at  the  bright 
beams  of  a  new  day,  before  the  close  of 
which  she  hoped  to  be  greeted  with  some 
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intelligence  of  Waldegrave.  None  ar- 
rived. He  did,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
utterly  abandoned  her,  unless — but  that 
was  a  sad  alternative — unless  he  was 
suffering  from  illness. 

But  she  could  bear  to  believe  any 
thing  better  than  that  his  silence  was  the 
result  of  indifference  or  design  ;  and  in 
persuading  herself  that  he  was  ill,  she 
very  soon  found  excuses  enough  for 
resuming  her  former  design  of  actually 
going  over  to  him.  Inclination  is 
always  prompt  in  covering  its  sugges- 
tions with  the  shadow  of  reason,  and  she 
assured  herself  that,  whatever  there  was 
of  rash  or  extravagant  in  such  a  mea- 
sure,  was  amply  justified  by  her  enter- 
taining any  supposition  of  his  being  ill 
in  a  foreign  country,  amongst  strangers, 
and  destitute  of  any  endearment  of 
friendship  or  affection. 

She  decided,  therefore,  upon  instantly 
going  to  him  ;  and  having  adopted  this 
resolution,    she  felt    infinitely   happier. 
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She  was  going  to  act — no  matter  how. 
She  was,  at  any  rate,  about  to  plunge 
upon  certainty. 

Strange  infatuation  which  urges  rest- 
less spirits  to  this  rash  anticipation  of 
fate ! — this  rushing  forward  to  obtain  a 
clearer  view  of  what  they  dread  to  look 
upon! 

Though  difficulty  was  a  word  which 
had  no  place  til  Eliza's  vocabulary,  when 
inclination  prompted  any  of  her  move- 
ments, yet  she  found  herself  slightly 
embarrassed  how  to  proceed,  without 
making  a  few  inquiries  as  to  the  readiest 
way  of  her  getting  to  Dover. 

As  her  counsellor  in  this  emergency, 
she  bethought  herself  of  Mr. Williams, 
who  would  most  likely  be  able  to  tell 
her  the  very  little  she  wanted  to  know  ; 
and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  her 
inquiries  so  general  as  to  prevent  his 
penetrating  into  their  motive. 

Towards  Mr.  Williams's  habitation  she 
accordingly  bent  her  way,  with  steps 
corresponding  to  the  haste  and  agitation 
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of  her  mind.  A  very  short  time  brought 
her  to  Bond  Street,  hut  Mr. Williams 
was  not  at  home — he  would  be  within  in 
a  few  minutes.  Declining  the  insup- 
portable horror  of  walking  up  stairs  and 
sitting  with  Mrs.  Williams,  and  appear- 
ing polite  and  agreeable  till  his  return, 
she  said  she  would  call  again  ;  and 
desiring  her  servant  to  wait  there  for 
her,  she  wandered  from  the  house,  she 
scarcely  knew  whither.  Her  mind  was 
so  absorbed  in  pondering  upon  her  pro- 
ject, that  had  she  been  walking  in  a 
solitary  wood,  she  could  not  have  felt 
more  alone. 

She  walked  to  the  end  of  Bond  Street, 
and  was  about  to  cross  over  Oxford  Street, 
when  she  was  obliged  to  stop  to  avoid 
a  hackn^v  coach,  which  was  approaching 
much  faster  than  such  vehicles  usually 
move. 

Accidentally  she  east  her  eyes  upon  it 
as  it  passed  her — but  not  carelessly  or 
quickly  were  the)  withdrawn!  for  if  an 
electric  shock  had   levelled  her  to   the 
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earth,  the  effect  could  not  have  been 
more  potent  than  that  hasty  glance  oc- 
casioned ;  for  in  the  coach,  rapidly  as 
it  passed  her,  she  saw — distinctly  saw — 
the  face  of  Waldegrave  ! 

With  the  impulse  of  distraction,  she 
ran  towards  it — she  called  to  the  coach- 
man,    tc  Man — man — oh,   stop — stop/' 

But  in  vain.  In  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  street  her  voice  was  unheard  ; 
and  her  attention  was  soon  compelled  to 
be  withdrawn  from  it,  by  the  vocife- 
rations of  several  persons  to  cc  take  care, 
and  get  out  of  the  way/'  as,  heedless  of 
every  thing  but  to  keep  the  coach  in 
sight,  she  was  running  down  the  middle 
of  the  street,  amongst  horses  and  car- 
riages, every  instant  at  the  peril  of  her 
life. 

Although  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
any  thing  to  be  extraordinary  in  London, 
yet  Eliza's  singular  manner,  her  un- 
common beauty  of  form  and  face,  and 
her  whole  appearance,  at  once  elegant 
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and  superior,  began  to  attract  some  no- 
tice. 

"  Can  1  be  of  any  service  to  you,  my 
dear }"  said  a  bold  vulgar  looking  man, 
taking  her  hand,  on  hearing  her  agi- 
tated and  unheeded  calls  after  the  coach- 
man. 

Alarmed  now  by  the  dread  of  personal 
insult,  a  ray  of  reason  returned.  She 
snatched  away  her  hand  and  broke  from 
her  assailant,  endeavouring  to  suppress 
her  agitation  and  to  walk  calmly. 

All  trace  of  the  coach  was  now  lost ; 
she  only  believed  that  it  took  the  way  to 
the  city.  Towards  the  city  then,  she 
followed  very  fast ;  her  ideas  were  no- 
thing but  a  confused  mass,  in  which 
no  distinct  image  prevailed  but  Walde- 
grave.  She  had  seen  him — and  she  must 
see  him  airain.  She  was  accessible  to 
no  other  impression. 

She  hurried  on  a  little  further,  with 
the  pace  and  gestures  of  insanity.  Then 
she   thought  of  a  coach — it  would   be 
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quicker  ;  immediately  she  beckoned  one 
from  the  stand. 

' c  Be  quick  —  very  quick/*  she  ex- 
claimed, almost  breathless,  as  she  stept 
into  it. 

"  Where,  ma'am  ?" 

"  To  the  city." 

"  What  part?" 

"  Oh,  no  matter  where ;  drive  on  till 
I  tell  you  to  stop." 

The  man  shut  the  door,  and  Eliza  with 
her  head  out  of  the  window,  began  again 
her  fruitless  search. 

She  had  not  been  three  minutes  in  the 
coach  before  the  tedious  interruptions 
from  meeting  with  other  vehicles,  almost 
drove  her  frantic ;  and  she  was  certain 
she  should  be  much  more  expeditious  on 
foot.  She  called  to  the  man  to  stop,  and 
let  her  get  out,  and  having  dismissed 
him,  began  again  her  chace. 

She  went  on,  insensible  to  heat  or  fa- 
tigue under  the  full  influence  of  a  burning 
September  sun,  till  she  found  herself  in 
Holborn  ;    and  then  she  became  more 
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bewildered  than  ever.  She  was  at  last 
obliged  to  pause  from  downright  ex- 
haustion. Scarcely  knowing  whither  she 
went,  mechanically  she  turned  into  the 
first  confectioner's  shop  she  met  with  ; 
and  a  faint  gleam  of  common  sense  in 
this  interval  prevailed.  She  began  to 
see  the  folly  of  prosecuting  such  a 
search  under  such  circumstances,  and  to 
think  that  it  would  be  better  to  return 
home. 

"  llemust  soon  visit  her — she  -must  very 
soon  have  some  intelligence  of  him.  He 
could  not  abandon  her  entirely,  in  so 
cruel,  so  ungentlemanlike  a  manner !'' 
And  thus  she  tried  to  comfort  herself 
under  a  sense  of  his  unkind  behaviour, 
so  acute  and  agonizing,  that  she  really 
seemed  to  become  an  object  of  com- 
passion to  her  own  heart. 

As  her  object  was  to  rest,  and  not  to 
eat,  (only  to  think  of  which  would  almost 
have  suffocated  her;,  she  was  perfectly 
satisfied  to  give  all  that  the  accom- 
modation of   a  chair    required    her    to 
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expend,  to  appease  the  cravings  of  a 
miserable  little  beggar  child,  who  by 
the  side  of  a  ragged  half-starved  mother, 
stood  gazing  with  longing  eyes  at  the 
good  things  which  lined  the  window. 

(C  Long  life  and  happiness  to  you,  my 
lady,"  said  the  woman,  as  Eliza  en- 
riched her  donation  with  a  trifle  in  mo- 
ney ;  uttered  as  these  few  words  were, 
without  consciousness  or  meaning,  they 
struck  with  some  emphasis  upon  the 
feelings  of  poor  Eliza.  She  turned 
away,  half  repeating  <c  life  and  happi- 
ness !" 

It  seemed  to  her  astonishing  that  any 
one  could  pronounce  a  benediction  upon 
one  so  forlorn  —  so  overwhelmed  in 
wretchedness. 

Tears,  in  spite  of  her  utmost  eMbrts, 
stole  down  her  cheeks.  She  tried  to 
conceal  them,  and  to  hide  her  too  ex- 
pressive face  from  the  earnest  gaze  of 
the  woman  of  the  shop;  who,  being 
gifted  with  some  of  "  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,''  found  her  sympathy  rather 
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strongly  excited  by  the  anguish  of  spirit 
vthich  Eliza's  every  movement  indicated. 

"  You  do  not  seem  very  well,  ma'am/' 
said  she,  as  Eliza,  seating  herself  ID 
one  corner  of  the  shop,  leaned  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  while  with  the  other  she 
sought  to  stifle  her  tears  with  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

<(  Will  you  walk  into  my  back  room, 
and  take  a  glass  of  wine,  or  any  thing 
else  ?"  she  continued. 

<c  You  are  very  good — very  kind — I 
thank  you,"  sighed  Eliza.  "If  you  would 
let  your  servant  call  me  a  coach — " 

"  Certainly — to  besure,  ma'am,"  and 
she  immediately  dispatched  a  little  boy 
on  the  errand. 

In  the  interim  Eliza  endeavoured  to 
compose  herself  ;  but  in  her  deep  drawn 
sighs,  unconsciously  heave/-,  and  when 
observed,  attempted  to  be  dissipated  in 
a  slight  cough;  in  tears,  every  instant 
wiped  away,  yet  every  instant  renewed, 
it  was  easy  to  sec  how  fruitless  were  her 
efforts. 
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When  the  coach  arrived,  she  was 
about  to  signify  her  thanks  to  the  woman 
for  her  kindness — 

"  Pray,  ma'am,  don't  mention  it/'  said 
she,  coming  forward  to  assist  her  in 
getting  in,  and  wishing  her  good  day  in 
an  accent  that  implied  very  sincere  in- 
terest and  good  wishes. 

There  is  indeed  something  perfectly 
irresistible  in  the  appeal  of  genuine  sor- 
row. Happiness  is  sufficient  in  itself — 
requires  nothing — is  too  triumphant — 
too  exulting;  but  "I  suffer"  is  the 
watchword  of  fellowship — it  is  the  bond 
of  union  between  human  creatures. 

Eliza  had  desired  to  be  driven  home  ; 
but  in  passing  the  Albany,  where  Wal- 
uegrave  had  apartments  previous  to 
his  leaving  England,  she  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  which  led  her  to  stop  there, 
and  inquire  after  him  of  the  porter. 

She  scarcely  believed  it  possible  that 
she  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  it 
him  that  she  had  seen.     But  her  head 
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was  so  bewildered,  that  more  than  once 
she  fancied  her  senses  were  disturbed, 
and  that  the  whole  was  the  illusion  of  a 
raised  and  feverish  imagination,  the  con- 
sequence of  the  distress  she  had  endured 
for  so  many  weeks,  now  augmented  by 
fatigue  and  heat. 

With  a  faltering  voice,  and  cheeks 
dyed  with  the  deepest  blush,  she  vainly 
tried  to  make  a  fearless  and  indifferent 
inquiry  whether  Mr.  Waldegrave  was  at 
home.  Her  embarrassment  gave  to  the 
circumstance  all  the  meaning  ^he  wished 
to  avoid. 

But  her  anxiety  to  obtain  intelligence 
of  him  soon  surmounted  every  other  sen- 
sation. 

"He  is  not  at  home  '."said  she,  echoing 
the  man's  reply,  " are  you  sure  of  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him  go  out  this  morning, 
and  1  must  have  seen  him  if  he  had  re- 
turned, for  I  have  been  standing  here 
ever  since." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  it  was  Mr.  \\  al- 
degrave  ?" 
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c<  Sure !  oh  yes,,  I  am  sure  enough  of 
that/'  he  replied,  with  a  significant  smile. 

"  How  long  has  he  been  returned  to 
town  ?"  she  continued,  panting  with 
emotion,  and  totally  unobservant  of  the 
easy  air  of  familiarity  with  which  the 
man  surveyed  her  from  head  to  foot. 

C{  How  long!  why  a  day  or  two,  my 
dear,  or  thereabouts  ;"  and  then  turning 
with  great  respect,  to  reply  to  a  question 
addressed  to  him  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  then  coining  out,  he  left  her,  shocked 
and  humiliated  with  the  sudden  per- 
ception of  the  degrading  situation  into 
which  her  impetuous  feelings  were  lead- 
ing her. 

She  hurried  back  to  the  coach,  and 
desired  to  be  driven  home  directly.  She 
trembled  for  herself — she  dared  not  trust 
any  longer  to  the  dictates  of  her  dis- 
turbed spirit,which,  under  the  vehemence 
of  anxiety  and  impatience  to  see  him, 
was  eve  7  moment  urging  her  to  some 
new  exi  ivagance. 

VOL.       [.  II 
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Throuffli  the  mist  and  clouds  that  ob- 
scurcd  his  conduct,  one  wretched  truth 
was  sufficiently  intelligible— that  he  could 
have  no  honourable  intentions  towards 
her.  But,  even  with  this  sad  conviction 
staring  her  in  the  face,  a  latent  feeling 
of  delight  at  the  idea  of  soon  seeing  him 
was  the  predominant  sensation. 

Certainly  no  delusion  is  equal  to  the 
infatuation  of  love.  Most  objects  that 
are  known  to  combine  a  degree  of  suf- 
fering in  their  approach,  are  avoided,  or 
encountered  with  unwillingness  and  he- 
sitation. But  how  does  the  heart  bound 
at  the  sight  of  him  to  whom  it  is  devoted, 
thouffh  he  comes  avow  edlv  to  wound  it ! 
how  does  it  recognize  with  a  thrill  of 
transport  the  sound  of  his  voice,  even 
when  it  speaks  daggers ! 

"  I  shall  see  him  again !  At  all  events 
he  ?)iust  see  me  again/'  Eliza  in- 
cessantly repeated,  as  if  clinging  to  the 
only  comfort  which  her  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances afforded. 
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On  arriving  at  home  she  eagerly  in- 
quired of  her  maid  it' any  one  had  called 
in  her  absence,  though  the  direction  in 
which  she  had  seen  him  driving  left  her 
scarcely  a  reasonable  hope  that  Wal- 
degrave  could  have  been  to  Kensington. 
But  so  little  have  reason  an  I  love  to 
do  with  one  another,  that  on  receiving 
an  answer  in  the  negative,  her  disappoint- 
ment was  as  great  as  if  she  had  fully  ex- 
pected to  have  found  him  waiting  her 
arrival. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  she  passed 
in  a  state  of  the  most  racking  suspense. 
Every  moment  she  looked  at  her  watch 
— she  wished  it  later,  yet  bewailed  every 
hour  that  elapsed,  as  prolonging  his  de- 
sertion of  her.  Two  or  three  times  she 
wrote  notes  to  him,  which  pride  re- 
strained her  from  sending.  Then  she 
occupied  herself  in  reading  over  and 
over  again  the  letters  she  had  received 
from  him  in  his  absence.  She  tried  to 
consider  them  in  the  light  of  an  impartial 
uninterested  person,  and  to  give  to  every 
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sentence,  every  word  which  they  con- 
tained, the  most  rigid  interpretation  it 
would  bear ;  thus  preferring*  to  search  in 
a  maze  of  obscurity  for  indications  of 
his  meaning  to  desert  her.  rather  than  to 
contemplate  the  miserable  fact  of  his 
actually  having  done  so. 

But  she  made  very  little  progress  in 
her  reasoning  upon  this  subject.  In  the 
calmest  moments  she  had  so  little  skill 
in  directing  the  mechanism  of  her  mind, 
that  her  mental  discussions  were  inva- 
riably drawn  aside  from  their  object  by 
every  wandering  idea,  and  usually  ended 
in  more  doubt  and  indecision  than  they 
began. 

The  first  sentence  in  the  first  letter 
she  opened  induced  a  train  of  remem- 
brances. 

It  was  that  which  he  had  written  to 
her  immediately  after  his  arrival  at 
Paris.  Alter  speaking  with  some  an- 
xiety for  her  comfort  and  happiness, 
during  his  absence,  he  proceeded,  "  But 
I  feel  less  solicitous  upon  this  point,  my 
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love,  with  regard  to  you,  because  I 
know  how  rich  your  resources  are  hi 
solitude  ;  and  cannot  but  suppose  it  im- 
possible that  you,  who  so  well  under- 
stand how  to  impart  a  charm  to  the 
existence  of  others,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  various  enchanting  talents  with  which 
nature  has  gifted  you,  should  experience 
that  satietv  and  lassitude,  which,  in 
your  present  circumstances,  would  be 
the  infallible  portion  of  common  per- 
sons." 

"  He  does  not,  then,  class  me  with 
common  persons,"  said  she,  laying  down 
the  letter,  while  her  vivid  imagination 
retraced  in  an  instant  the  many  occa- 
sions on  which  he  had  expressed  himself 
surprised  and  gratified  by  the  variety 
and  intelligence  of  her  mental  resources. 
And  praise  from  him  was  no  ordinary 
tribute,  for  he  himself  was  no  ordinary 
person.  So  graceful — so  elegant — so 
well  informed — so  correct  and  delicate 
in  his  ideas.  "  Oh,  how  can  I  forget 
him  \"   she  exclaimed,   ff  so  associated 
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as  he  is  in  mv  mind  with  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  attractive  in  taste  and 
sentiment — how  can  1  forget  him  !  If 
I  read,  every  new  and  brilliant  thought 
1  meet  with  would  recalhim  to  my  mind  : 
and,  thus  Waldegrave  would  express 
himself — thus  Waldegrave  feels — would 
be  my  first  suggestion.  If  1  sing,  I 
should  look  round  for  him  to  listen  to 
me.  My  music — my  books — every  de- 
light, every  occupation  of  my  life  is 
full  of  him — and  no  where  can  1  lly 
from  him." 

In  musings  such  as  these,  she  soon 
lost  her  original  purpose  of  considering 
calmly,  and  with  all  the  judgment  she 
possessed,  her  present  situation.  She 
found  it  so  natural  and  so  gratifying  to 
indulge  the  belief  of  being  beloved,  that 
she  quickly  gave  up  her  design  of 
searching  for  proofs  that  she  was  not 
still  the  object  of  his  affection  ;  and, 
something  revived  by  the  recollection 
of  his  past  tenderness,  she  retired  to 
rest  with  a  more  composed,  though  still 
a  disturbed  and  anxious  heart. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

But  this  semblance  of  tranquillity  was 
nothing1  more  than  the  pause  of  expec- 
tation. The  new  day  no  sooner  brought 
with  it  the  probability  of  Mr.  Walde- 
grave's  approach,  than  Eliza's  weari- 
some conflict  of  hopes  and  fears  revived. 

Her  whole  frame  was  affected  by  the 
agitation  of  her  mind.  She  almost  feared 
to  breathe,  lest  she  should  lose  some 
sound  that  might  signify  his  arrival. 
Every  voice  she  heard,  every  footstep 
that  approached,  caused  her  heart  to 
palpitate. 

Till  two  o'clock  she  supported  her 
painful  emotions  by  inventing  reasons 
for  his  delay,  and  persuading  herself,  as 
every  hour  elapsed,  that  it  was  yet  too 
earlv  for  him,  and  that  the  next — and 
the  next, — would  be  more  likely  to  bring 
hi  m . 

But  each,  as  it  arrived,,  was  fraught 
with  disappointment. 

h  4 
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Then  she  determined  to  go  in  search 
of  him.  But  where  was  there  a  reason- 
able hope  of  their  meeting,  unless  she 
were  actually  to  go  to  his  apartments  } 
And  how  could  she  ? — "  Oh,  no — no/' — 
said  she,  C{  I  cannot  so  commit  myself- 
He  would  reproach  me  for  such  an 
imprudence.  But  how  near  was  I  com- 
mitting one  much  greater  ?  Why,  then, 
should  I  shrink  from  this  ?  I  cannot  much 
longer  support  this  state  of  horrible 
suspense." 

She  half  resolved  to  go  to  the  Albany  ; 
but  a  feeling  of  delicacy  suggested  the 
preferable  mode  of  writing  to  him.  She 
did  so.  Her  note  contained  but  these 
words : — 

(<  I  have  accidentally  heard  of  your 
arrival  in  England.  My  mind  is  dis- 
tracted with  all  the  surmises  which  you 
cannot  but  suppose  your  mysterious 
conduct  must  excite.  Whatever  are 
your  designs,  you  ought  in  common  jus- 
tice to  let  me  know  them.  I  beseech 
you,  Waldegrave,  if  you  have  any  hu- 
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manity  in  you,  to  come  to  me  directly  ; 
and  with  candour,  which  is  all  I  ask 
of  you,  alleviate  the  distress  you  have 
occasioned  to  Eliza  Rivers/' 

This  she  dispatched  by  her  servant, 
not  supporting  the  idea  of  waiting  the 
tardy  process  of  the  post. 

She  beguiled  the  time  of  her  messen- 
ger's absence,  in  walking  half  way  to 
town  to  meet  him  on  his  return. 

He  brought  no  intelligence.  Mr. 
Waldejn'ave  was  not  at  home.  He  had 
left  the  note,  however,  in  his  apartments, 
and  Eliza,  calculating  upon  the  certainty 
of  his  receiving  it  when  he  returned  home 
to  dress  for  dinner,  had  now  no  doubt  of 
his  speedy  arrival.  Now  that  he  knew 
of  her  being  acquainted  with  his  return, 
he  must  surely  be  solicitous  to  give 
some  explanation  of  his  conduct,  and 
she  comforted  herself  very  tolerably  till 
near  seven,  with  anticipating  the  near 
prospect  of  seeing  him.  She  pictured 
to  herself  how  he  would  look — how  he 
would  address  her. 

h  5 
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But  in  vain.     It  was  not  to  be.     Sev 
o'clock — eight  o'clock  struck. 

"  Good  God!  what  can  he  mean  P.1 
she  exclaimed.  ffAm  I  from  day  to  day 
to  dragon  this  wretched  existence,,  eating 
np  my  heart  with  the  most  harrowing  sus- 
pense ? — I  cannot  bear  it — I  will  know 
the  worst  at  once — I  will  see  him — ves, 
I  will  see  him  !" — and,  urged  on  by  one 
of  those  overwhelming  impulses  which 
trample  upon  reason,  she  hastily  dis- 
guised herself  as  well  as  she  could  in 
her  cloak  and  large  bonnet,  and  with- 
out a  thought  as  to  the  hazard  of  being 
insulted  in  such  a  long  and  unprotected 
walk,  she  hurried  alone  out  of  the  house. 
Not  a  moment  did  she  stop,  or  relax 
her  pace  till  she  reached  the  Albany. 
Fatigue  then  overpowered  her,  and  she 
leaned  a  few  moments  against  some  pa- 
lisades. Her  heart  beat  violently — and 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  throbbing 
bosom,  vainly  hoping  to  still  it. 

Greatly  as  she  had  suilered  from  the 
neglect  of  Waldegrave,  and  cruelly  as 
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he  had  sported  with  her  feelings,  she 
felt  in  this  moment  as  the  guilty  one. 
She  dreaded  his  displeasure.  She  blush- 
ed at  the  strong  proof  of  passion  she  was 
about  to  exhibit  to  him. 

Indeed,  of  all  humiliating  feelings 
(and  they  are  neither  few,  nor  trifling, 
that  visit  a  woman  of  ardent  and  delicate 
sensibility,  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
entertain  an  ill-placed  attachment) -no- 
thing can  approach  to  the  torture  that 
accompanies  any  action,  which  betrays 
as  much  imprudence  as  love,  for  an  ob- 
ject whose  coldness  or  self-command  in- 
clines him  more  to  discover  the  indis- 
cretion, than  to  be  affected  by  the  pas- 
sion that  prompted  it.  Trembling  and  un- 
decided, Eliza  felt  quite  unequal,  either 
to  pursue  or  to  abandon  her  intention. 

At  this  moment  a  man  passed  her, 
and  the  light  from  the  lamp  gleaming 
full  upon  his  face,  she  knew  him  to  be 
Waldegrave's  servant. 

"  William  !" — she  exclaimed,  with 
an  expression  of  joy. 

h6 
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The  man  turned  round. 

ec  Where  is  your  master  ? — where  is 
Mr.  Waldegrave  ?" 

"  He  is  at  home  : —  who  wants  him  }" 

"  Tell  him  that  I  want  him — tell  him 
that  I  must  see  him." 

"  And  who  are  you  >"  he  replied  with 
astonishment.  Her  heart  died  within 
her  at  the  shame  of  announcing  her  name. 

"  Tell  him  that"— 

But  she  was  spared  the  horror  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  for  William  having  considered 
her  a  moment  longer,  addressed  her  in 
an  altered  tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  re- 
spect which  plaiuly  indicated  that  he  had 
discovered  her. 

"  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
walk  this  way,  ma'am,"  said  he,  proceed- 
ing onwards,  whilst  Eliza  followed  him, 
with  a  sense  of  degradation  so  horrible 
as  overpowered  every  other  misery. 

But  there  was  now  no  receding,  for 
before  her  bew  ildered  senses  were  at  all 
restored,  William,  without  pronouncing 
her  name,  had  ushered  her  into  an  apart- 
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meut  where  she  found  herself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Waldegrave. 

He  was  sitting  with  his  back  towards 
her,  engaged  in  writing.  He  turned 
round,  and  rose  with  evident  surprise  at 
such  a  visit  from  an  unknown  female,  for 
her  dress  perfectly  concealed  her. 

But  it  was  only  the  disguise  of  a  mo- 
ment. A  torrent  of  emotion  betrayed 
her,  as  slowly  he  approached  her,  like 
one  who  doubts  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  <c  Eliza  V  said  he,  in  a  voice  of 
surprise ;  "  good  Heavens,  is  it  possible  ? 
why  have  you  been  thus  imprudent  ?" 

"  You  have  deserted  me — oh  Walde- 
grave ! — why  did  you — why — " 

But  her  voice  died  away  in  hysterical 
sobs,  and  she  gave  up  the  attempt  to 
speak,  and  sunk  into  a  chair,  wishing 
in  the  despair  of  her  heart  that  this 
wretched  moment  mijdit  be  the  last  of 
her  life. 

Vexation  was  visibly  pourtrayed  in 
Mr.  Waldegrave's  countenance,  but  her 
distress  imperiously  called  upon  his  com- 
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passion  and  restrained  any  further  re- 
proaches to  her  for  taking  this  heedless 
step  ;  and  whilst  embarrassment  strug- 
gled with  tenderness,  his  attempts  to 
speak  were  nearly  as  ineffectual  as  her 
own. 

His  manner,  however,  was  kind,  and  it 
was  all,  and  more  than  she  had  ventured 
to  hope  from  him. 

But  her  tears  still  continued,  and  im- 
peded every  attempt  she  made  to  be  in- 
telligible. 

cc  Why  are  you  thus  distressed,  my 
dear  Eliza?"  said  he — "what  can  have 
occasioned  this  excessive  agitation  ?" 

' e  Ah — how  can  you  ask  that  question  ? 
— how  cau  you — " 

"  How  can  I  do  what,  Eliza  ?  my  dear 
girl,  what  is  it  that  disturbs  you — and 
how  is  it  that  I  see  you  here?" 

Her  sobs  were  the  only  reply. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Eliza,"  said  he,  for  her 
agonizing  sorrow  perfectly  alarmed  him 
— cc  speak  to  me,  love !" 
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<c  I  will — I  will — presently — but  you 
have  made  me  so  wretched  !" 

He  turned  from  her  with  an  expression 
of  deep  vexation,  and  both  were  silent 
for  a  few  minutes ;  Eliza  then,  having 
overcome  the  vehemence  of  her  feelings, 
spoke  with  more  coherence. 

cc  Surely,  Waldegrave,  you  have  not 
acted  by  me  in  a  kind  or  even  an  ho- 
nourable manner — if  you  intended  to 
desert  me — " 

{C  I  did  not  intend  it,  Eliza — " 

tc  Then  why  is  it  that  you  have  been 
several  days  in  England  without  taking' 
the  slightest  notice  of  me  ? — Why  is  it, 
that  you  returned  me  no  answer  ? — But 
these  questions  are  rather  of  a  degrading 
cast  for  me  to  make,,  they  are  unne- 
cessary, too — for  your  conduct  is  the 
solution  of  them — and  that  I  am  deserted 
is  enough ." 

He  was  evidently  displeased  with  her 
words,  but  unwilling  to  say  any  thing 
which  might  exasperate  her  mind,  al- 
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ready  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  extreme 
suffering.  He  temporized,  therefore, 
by  words  of  soothing  and  endear- 
ment, and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
her  that  it  was  her  impatience  alone 
which  made  his  conduct  appear  mys- 
terious and  unkind. — cc  He  had  been/' 
he  said,  "  but  three  days  in  Lon- 
don, and  he  fully  intended  to  have 
seen  her  immediately  !  but  that  impor- 
tant business  had  not  left  him  a  moment 
at  his  own  disposal ;  and  with  regard  to 
replying  to  her  last  letter,  he  considered 
it  would  be  useless,  as  he  expected  to  see 
her  before  his  answer  could  have  been 
received." 

"  Thus  you  see,  my  love/  he  added, 
with  a  smile,  (c  all  your  alarming  doubts 
are  removed  by  a  few  words  of  expla- 
nation, and  my  Eliza  will  smile  again, 
and  be  cheerful.  Come,  dearest,  be 
happy, — I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus ;" 
and  he  pressed  her  affectionately  to  his 
heart. 
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Eliza  was  not  made  happy  by  his  ten- 
derness ;  for  it  wanted  that  indefinable 
truth  which  lives  and  breathes  in  genuine 
feeling.  She  plainly  perceived  that 
something  was  withheld  from  her,  and 
this  idea  imparted  a  coldness  and  dis- 
satisfaction to  her  manner  very  unlike 
any  thing  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
in  her. 

te  I  perceive/'  said  he.,  "  that  you  are 
still  displeased  with  me;  but  surely, 
Eliza,  after  what  I  have  said,  you  ought 
not  to  be  so,  unless  indeed  you  think  that 
I  have  condescended  to  excuse  myself  to 
you  by  telling  an  untruth." 

"  No,  Waldegrave,  I  have  not  that 
opinion  of  you — you  have  told  me  the 
truth,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  the  whole 
truth — all  that  is  necessary  for  me  to 
know  ;  have  you  told  me  that  ?" 

He  hesitated  a  little,  before  he  replied, 
? '  why  should  you  doubt  it  ?" 

<c  Heaven  knows,  I  do  not  willingly 
doubt  it !  I  wish  to  believe  that  you  still 
love  me  as  fervently  as  you  once  did,  and 
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that  you  still  confide  in  me,  and  con- 
sider me  as  the  friend  and  future  partner 
of  your  fate  and  fortunes. — Ob,  Walde- 
grave!  I  have  set  my  all  of  happiness 
upon  your  love;  do  you  think  then,  that 
1  would  trifle  with  such  a  stake?  Do 
you  think  that  I  would  risk  the  loss  of 
it  by  harassing  you  with  captious  doubts 
of  your  good  intentions  to  me,  unless 
you  very  powerfully  excited  them  }" 

He  seemed  to  consider,  and  be  affected 
by  her  words,  but  said  nothing ;  and 
Eliza  gathering  conviction  for  her  fears 
by  his  silence,  proceeded,  though  with  a 
faltering  voice. — 

■i  If  it  is  from  motives  of  delicacv  and 
consideration  for  me  that  you  are  silent 
as  to  the  occasion  of  your  late  reserve, 
(I  will  not  call  it  neglect  or  unkindness) 
tow  an  is  me,  1  can  assure  you  that  they 
are  missapplied.  Something  there  is 
that  influences  you  to  avoid  me.  You 
have  told  me  that  it  is  important  busi- 
ness ;  but  what  business  would  have  de- 
tained you  from  me  three  months  since  ? 
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and  of  what  nature  can  it  be  to  occupy 
you  so  exclusively,  as  not  to  leave  you  in 
the  course  of  three  days  a  single  inter- 
val of  five  minutes  to  visit  me  ?  Say, 
rather,  that  your  sentiments  are  changed, 
that  you  have  lost  the  affection  you  once 
felt  for  me — that  you  have  not  the  incli- 
nation to  fulfil  the  claims  you  think  I 
may  have  upon  you,  and  that  you  can- 
not bear  to  see  me  under  the  embarrass- 
ment which  such  sentiments  create." 

She  ceased  in  extreme  emotion  ;  her 
tears  contradicting  her  words,  and  plainly 
evincing  how  unequal  she  was  to  hear 
what  she  so  earnestly  called  upon  him 
to  acknowledge. 

cc  Eliza,"  said  he,  distressed  with  hear- 
ing her  deep  convulsive  sobs,  "  Eliza, 
pray  be  calm  ;  you  are  destroying  your- 
self with  this  excessive  emotion — and 
you  distress  me  beyond  endurance.  It 
is  impossible  to  talk  with  you  in  a  can- 
did, or  even  a  rational  manner,  if  you 
are  not  more  composed." 
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c(  I  am  composed — I  will  be  quite 
calm — I  will,  indeed,"  and  she  laboured 
to  appear  tranquil.  c '  Now,  Waldegrave, 
tell  me,  do  you  not  wish  that  we  should 
part  ?  do  you  not  wish  that  we  had  never 
met?5' 

Half  breathless  with  expectation,  as  if 
the  fate  of  her  existence  depended  upon 
his  reply,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  forcibly  restraining  him  from  turn- 
ing from  her,  and  compelling  him  to  look 
upon  her  earnest,  supplicating  face. 

Remorse  and  anguish  were  visible  in 
the  look  with  which  he  replied  to  her  ; 
for  it  was  only  by  a  look  that  he  con- 
firmed the  truth  he  could  not  speak. 

<c  I  thought  it  was  so/'  said  she  :  H  I 
thought  it  was  so — now  then — I  have 
nothing  more  to  say/'  and  she  believed 
thairshe  was  calm,  and  that  she  could 
leave  him  with  the  proper  dignity  which 
her  situation  now  required  from  her. 

But  before  she  reached  the  door  he 
had  taken  her  hand.     Her  head  sunk 
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upon  his  bosom ,  to  hide  the  flood  of  tears 
she  disdained  herself  for  shedding,  and 
unresisting  she  suffered  him  to  lead  her 
back  to  her  chair.  When  he  could  speak 
— for  it  was  not  immediately  that  he 
could — he  thus  addressed  her:  — 

cc  Eliza,  you  have  called  upon  me  to 
be  sincere  with  you — I  will  be  so  ; — I 
have  not  the  power  to  fulfil  the  just 
claims  you  have  upon  my  honour;"  he 
ceased  a  moment,  as  if  struggling  to 
conquer  the  reluctance  with  which  he 
made  the  confession,  and  then  added, 
with  an  earnestness  that  appalled  her — 
ce  I  am  a  ruined  man  !" 

cc  Good  God  !  ruined  !  how— in  what 
way  ?" 

"  Partly  by  misfortune,  and  by  im- 
prudence— gaming  has  undone  me.  My 
circumstances,  owing  to  my  recent  losses 
in  France,  are  desperate  ;  and  I  cannot, 
without  the  most  cruel  injustice  to  you, 
continue  our  connexion.  Now,  Eliza, 
you  know    the   worst — now    renounce 
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me,  and   try  and   forget  that  you  ever 
knew  me." 

cc  No,  Waldegrave!     It  is  not  a  cause 

of  thi*  nature  that  can  ever  make  me  re- 
nounce you.  I  can  only  lament  the 
loss  of  your  fortune  on  your  own  ac- 
count ;  the  loss  of  your  love  is  all  that 
can  impoverish  me.  While  that  is  mine, 
I  shall  be  too  happy  to  share  with  you 
the  little  I  possess  ever  to  regret  that 
we  had  not  more." 

"  Dear,  generous  Eliza  !  why  is  it  that 
you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  love  upon 
one  so  unworthy  of  it?  1  should  have 
met  with  you  some  years  since,  before 
the  world  had  blighted  and  seared  my 
best  affections  ;  at  present  1  do  not  de- 
serve you." 

It  was  long,  indeed,  since  feeling  had 
excited  so  powerful  a  sway  over  him  as 
at  this  moment.  His  broken  accents — 
his  tears — pierced  the  very  soul  of  Eliza. 
She  hung  over  him  with  unrestrained 
tenderness.,  and  with  that  beautiful  en- 
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dearment  which  characterizes  a  feeling 
and  delicate  woman,  she  pressed  his 
hand  to  her  heart,  repeatedly  iutreating 
him  to  be  comforted. 

It  was  but  the  weakness  of  a  moment 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed :  habit 
soon  resumed  its  influence,  and  when 
he  spoke  to  her  again  he  was  perfectly 
calm.  He  insinuated  as  gently  as  he 
could  a  wish  to  see  her  home 

"  This  is  no  place  for  you,  my 
love.  —  To-morrow  I  will  call  upon 
you." 

"  But  will  you,  indeed  ?  Ah,  do  not 
deceive  me  ;  if  you  knew — if  you  could 
imagine  what  1  have  suffered  in  expecta- 
tion and  constant  disappointment  for 
many  weeks  past,  you  would  think  it 
more  compassionate  and  kind  now  to 
dissolve  our  connexion  at  once,  and  to 
say  to  me,  c  Eliza,  1  never  mean  to  see 
you  again,  than  to,— •" 

"  I  will  see  you/'  said  he,  impatiently 
interrupting  her;  fc now  let  us  walk." 
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Eliza  employed  this  interval  in  urging 
him  to  make  her  fortune  serviceable  to 
him  in  his  present  emergency. 

But  this  he  stedfastly  declined,  though 
he  thanked  her  warmly  for  the  offer. 
He  had  put  his  affairs,  he  said,  in  a  train  ; 
but  he  clearly  avoided  being  explicit  on 
the  subject ;  and  Eliza  had  too  much  con- 
sideration for  him  to  press  it  too  closely. 

At  parting,  he  renewed  his  promise 
of  seeing  her  on  the  morrow,  and  Eliza's 
heart  once  more  iC  sat  lightly  on  its 
throne/' 

The  intelligence  she  had  just  heard,  as 
to  the  disastrous  state  of  his  fortune, 
surprised,  but  did  not  shock  her.  She 
knew  that  they  might  live  upon  what 
she  could  bring  him,  and  life  with  Mr. 
Waldegrave  was  all  she  desired  to  look 
forward  to. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Mr.  Waldegrave  had  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated the  circumstance  of  his  pre- 
sent distress  ;  he  was  considerably  em- 
barrassed, undoubtedly,  but  not  abso- 
lutely ruined.  He  had  for  some  years 
secretly  indulged  a  propensity  to  gaming 
with  so  much  success,  as  to  tempt  him  to 
venture  more  largely  upon  that  unfor- 
tunate pursuit ;  and  partly  with  this  view 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
Lord  A — 's  invitation  to  Paris;  where 
he  had  been  attended  with  such  an  uni- 
form run  of  ill-luck,  as  rendered  it  cer- 
tainly unadvisable  for  him  to  pursue  any 
matrimonial  project,  excepting  with  a 
lady  of  much  larger  possessions  than 
Eliza  Rivers. 

It  was  not  solely  on  this  account, 
however,  that  his  disinclination  to  meet 
Eliza  had  arisen.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  attachment  was  much  stronger  on 
her  side  than  on  his ;  and  that  whatever 
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passion  marked  his  first  acquaintance 
with  her,  it  had  considerably  subsided 
under  the  influence  of  intimacy,  a  clearer 
insight  into  her  failings,  and  a  greater 
capability  of  judging  how  far  they  were 
likely  to  affect  the  future  happiness  of 
his  life. 

It  is  but  due  to  him  to  acknowledge, 
that  a  fatality  of  circumstances  had  drawn 
him  into  a  situation,  which  he  would 
never  voluntarily  have  chosen  for  him- 
self. The  natural  gallantry  of  his  temper 
had  first  prompted  his  attentions  to  Eliza, 
and  her  extraordinary  attractions  of 
beauty  and  talents  soon  made  them  in- 
voluntary, and  inspired  him  with  a  great 
deal  more  love  than  he  ever  intended  to 
feel  for  her.  Even  her  known  engage- 
ment became  no  protection  to  either  of 
them,  but  the  contrary ;  and  feeling 
himself  called  upon  by  honour  as  well 
as  prudence  to  relinquish  her  society,  he 
came  to  the  determination  of  leaving' 
London. 

It  has  been  related  in  what  manner 
this  laudable  resolution  was  frustrated  ; 
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and  he  found  himself  surprised  and  im- 
pelled by  fate  into  the  most  solemn  of 
engagements. 

Like  most  men  of  gay  habits,  who 
have  escaped  the  age  of  romance,  and  ar- 
rived single  at  the  more  sober  period  of 
thirty,  he  entertained  no  predilection  for 
irrevocable  bonds ;  and  the  instant  he 
contemplated  himself  as  bound  in  such 
with  Eliza,  she  lost  in  his  imagination 
half  her  charms. 

His  distaste  to  matrimony  increased 
with  its  approach ;  and  several  times  he 
was  tempted  to  make  her  a  candid  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  sentiments.  But 
the  ardour — the  devotion  of  her  attach- 
ment to  him,  made  such  a  confession  a 
task  of  difficulty,  and  he  postponed  it 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  hope  that  the 
alteration  she  must  perceive  in  his  man- 
ner would  stimulate  her  pride  to  reject 
him. 

This,  however,  was  now  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  unfortunate  state  of  his 
circumstances,  which  furnished  him  with 
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a  plea  for  breaking  off  their  connexion, 
of  which  he  fully  intended  to  avail  him- 
self. But  it  was  not  by  means  of  an 
interview  that  he  designed  it.  He  knew 
too  well  Eliza's  powers  of  eloquence, 
and  passionate  feelings,  to  trust  himself 
within  their  influence. 

He  had  hoped  his  return  might  remain 
a  secret  to  her  till  he  had  fully  decided 
his  future  plans,  and  could  follow  up 
his  final  letter  to  her  by  an  immediate 
departure  from  London. 

This  had  been  rendered  impossible  bv 
her  accidentally  seeing  him,  and  he  found 
himself  in  a  state  of  the  most  miserable 
and  harassing  perplexity,  when  her  ex- 
traordinary and  unexpected  visit  ex- 
torted from  him  a  disclosure  vthichhe 
would  rather  have  made  in  any  other 
shape. 

He  perceived,  also,  with  extreme  vex- 
ation, that  Eliza's  enthusiastic  passion 
for  him  had  so  obscured  her  penetration, 
that,  mistaking  the  reflection  of  her  own 
ardent  sentiments  for  the  corresponding 
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warmth  of  his,,  she  never  wonld  believe 
in  any  diminution  of  his  attachment,  so 
long  as  she  could  attribute  to  any  other 
cause  his  reluctance  to  continue  their 
engagement. 

While  she  was  with  him,  her  irresis- 
tible tenderness  and  genuine  distress, 
completely  disarmed  and  overpowered 
every  design  which  he  knew  would  be 
likely  to  affect  her  happiness. 

But  no  sooner  was  he  alone,  than  he 
reproached  himself  for  not  being  more 
ingenuous  with  her,  and  making  that  in- 
terview decisively  their  last.  To  pro- 
tract their  parting  was  but  to  aug- 
ment the  weight  of  disappointment  and 
wretchedness  that  must  fall  upon  her — 
for  he  knew  that  they  must  separate — He 
had  long  foreseen  that,  in  the  most  pros- 
perous circumstances,  Eliza's  extraordi- 
nary character  and  feelings  might  give 
him,  perhaps,  fits  and  starts  of  happi- 
ness, but  would  be  very  unlikely  to  in- 
crease the  sum  and  substance  of  his  feli- 
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city ;  and,  under  the  irritation  of  temper 
which  his  present  reverse  of  fortune  ex- 
cited, he  knew  that  it  would  often  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  shew  her  that  conci- 
liating' tenderness,  without  which  he 
scarcely  thought  even  her  affection  for 
him  would  restrain  her  from  reproach 
and  recrimination. 

■  The  most  galling  reflections  kept  him 
awake  daring  the  whole  night  after  he 
left  her.  He  could  think  of  nothing- 
decide  upon  nothing  at  all  likely  to  alle- 
viate his  difficulties;  and  finding,  after 
many  hours  of  reflection,  that  conside- 
ration only  served  to  perplex  him  still 
further,  he  determined  to  leave  the  event 
of  their  interview  to  chance ;  trusting 
that  Eliza's  pride  and  quickness  of  feel- 
ing would  take  alarm,  at  the  restraint 
;md  coldness  of  manner  which  he  now 
felt  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  adopt. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  he  proceeded  to 
Kensington  ;  wishing  fervently  that  thta 
meeting  might  be  their  last. 
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But  not  thus  did  Eliza — that  fond, 
deluded  girl — await  his  arrival.  She  too 
had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  but  joy  had 
been  the  enemy  of  her  repose ;  joy  to 
think  they  had  met  again — and  that  he 
had  explained  his  conduct — and  that  he 
loved  her  still — and  that  in  a  few  short 
hours  she  should  see  him  again. 

To  meet  this  cherished  idol  of  her 
affections,  she  had  dressed  herself  with 
more  care  and  attention  than  for  many 
weeks  past ;  and  had  clothed  her  face 
with  smiles  and  cheerfulness,  that  no 
appearance  of  gloom  and  depression  on 
her  side,  should  increase  the  dejection 
which  his  own  sorrows  occasioned. 

Thus  arrayed,  she  sat  down  at  the 
window  to  watch  his  approach. 

Her  heart  sunk  within  her  at  the  sight 
of  the  postman.  Ardently  as  she  had 
almost  prayed  for  his  approach  for  some 
time  past,  she  now  as  fervently  ejacu- 
lated a  hope  that  he  brought  nothing  for 
her. 
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"  A  letter  by  the  twopenny-post, 
ma'am/'  said  the  servant,  bringing  one 
into  the  room. 

Pale  as  death  she  seized  it,  anticipating 
an  excuse  from  Waldegrave ;  but  she  re- 
vived on  perceiving  the  hand-writing  of 
Miss  Brooke.  She  opened  it,  and  over- 
looking the  first  paragraph,  when  she 
found  it  to  run  in  the  strain  of,  "  I  hope 
my  dear  Eliza  has  not  attributed  to  wil- 
ful neglect  my  not  having  written  so 
long,  or  can  do  me  the  injustice  of  sup- 
posing," &c.  &c,  she  began  to  read  at 
the  part  where  she  saw  something  like 
intelligence. 

"  You  will  be  surprised,  I  dare  say/1 
Sophia  proceeded,  "  to  hear  that  we  are 
returned  to  town  so  much  sooner  than 
we  intended ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  my 
father's  extensive  affairs  and  immense 
property  has  entailed  upon  us  so  much 
trouble,  that  my  aunt  found  it  necessary 
to  return  here  to  take  legal  advice  how 
to  proceed.     1  have  also,  as   you  must 
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suppose,  a  great  deal  to  do,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  my  future  establishment, 
which  must,  of  course,  in  common  pro- 
priety, be  considerably  increased.  We 
are  at  present  in  Brook  Street,  but  only 
as  a  temporary  residence.  This  house 
is  quite  out  of  the  question,  in  any  other 
point  of  view. 

<c  I  have  been  to  look  at  one  in  Gros- 
venor  Square,  upon  which  I  think  I  shall 
decide;  but  as  there  are  yet  many  months 
before  the  London  season  begins,  and 
we  shall  remain  incog. ,  till  then,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  hurry. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  Eliza,  that  you  will 
not  attribute  our  not  asking  you  imme- 
diately to  return  to  us,  to  any  other 
cause  but  our  inability  to  receive  you 
properly.  I  assure  you  we  are  living 
amongst  workmen  and  people  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  my  time  is  so  occupied  that 
I  scarcely  know  when  I  can  give  you  a 
call.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  come 
to  us  instead,  and  let  us  see  as  much,  of 
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you  as   in  our  present  bustle  and  con- 
tusion we  can  hope  for. 

"  My  aunt  joins  in  this  wish,  and  smth 
her  very  best  and  most  affectionate  re- 
membrances to  you,  united  with  Umm 
of,' my  dear  Eliza's,  &c.  &c. 

"  Sophia  Brooke." 

Eliza  found  it  almost  necessary  to 
take  breath  after  the  perusal  of  this 
pompous  epistle.  She  could  not  but 
smile  at  the  air  of  importance  with 
which  Sophia's  new  possessions  had  in- 
vested her  ;  but,  extremely  happy  to  es- 
cape an  invitation  which  she  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  refuse,  and  had  no 
inclination  to  accept,  she  very  readily- 
admitted  her  excuse  for  not  making  it. 

The  letter  and  its  writer  were  soon 
forgotten,  when  the  name  of  Mr.  Wal- 
degrave  was  announced.  She  flew  to 
meet  him  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  but 
it  receded  before  his  grave,  and  even 
solemn  look.     Attributing  it,  however. 
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to  the  embarrassment  he  might  feel  in 
knowing  her  to  be  acquainted  with  his 
late  imprudence  and  its  consequences, 
her  utmost  efforts  were  exerted  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  had  lost  no  place  in 
her  affection  or  respect. 

She  did  not  heedlessly  or  impatiently 
advert  to  the  interview  of  the  night  be- 
fore ;  but  first  sought  to  amuse  him  with 
recounting  how  she  had  passed  her  time 
in  his  absence,  what  books  she  had  read, 
how  often  she  had  wanted  his  opinion 
to  confirm  her  judgment  of  them  ;  and 
how,  after  all,  every  occupation  had 
been  so  interrupted  by  thinking  of  him, 
:c  that  I  believe,  love,"  she  added, 
"  I  have  done  nothing  to  any  purpose 
since  we  parted,  except  to  count  the 
hours  till  your  return." 

V  That  was  to  little  purpose  indeed," 
said  he,  gravely,  ei  except  to  increase  the 
horror  with  which  you  must  now  regard 
me/5 

cc  Horror  !"  she  repeated  in  a  voice  of 
alarm,    as  not  well   knowing  what  to 
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make  either  of  his  words  or  manner ; — 
"  you  must  be  greatly  changed  before 
you  can  become  an  object  of  horror  to 
me. 

"  I  am  changed,  Eliza ;  I  repeat  to 
you,  I  am  a  ruined  and  a  desperate 
man." 

"  No,  no,"  said  she,  with  vehemence ; 
"  I  will  not  hear  you  say  so.  Whilst  I 
have  the  means  of  subsistence,  you  can- 
not, shall  not  call  yourself  ruined.  Your 
fortunes  may  be  changed,  but  you  are 
the  same  to  me,  dear  Waldegrave,  are 
you  not  ?"  and  with  eyes  overflowing 
with  love,  she  fixed  upon  him  a  look 
but  ill  calculated  to  strengthen  him  in 
his  reserve. 

With  a  heavy  and  ill-omened  sigh, 
he  averted  his  face  from  her,  as  he  added, 
in  a  voice  so  low  that  Eliza's  ear  but 
imperfectly  heard  his  words,  e(  Misfor- 
tune, or  fate,  1  fear,  has  altered  me." 

She  listened,  though  he  had  ceased 
to  speak,  as  not  exactly  catching  his 
meaning  ;  yet  trembling  to  believe  that 
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it  was  too  intelligible.  Her  ease  and 
happiness  of  feeling  gradually  faded  un- 
der the  supposition,  which  his  silence 
increased  almost  to  conviction.  Cold 
and  tremulous — for  the  chill  of  disap- 
pointment on  her  new  raised  hopes 
affected  even  her  bodily  frame — she  sat 
down,  and  silently  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  forehead,  as  if  to  collect  all  the 
energy  of  her  mind  to  support  her  in 
(his  unexpected  misfortune. 

During  this  time,  Mr.  Waldegrave 
spoke  not ;  but,  like  a  perturbed  spirit, 
wandered  from  one  part  of  the  room  to 
the  other — now  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow  ;  now  resuming,  now  quitting  his 
seat,  indicating,  in  every  movement,  the 
disorder  and  wretchedness  of  his  mind. 

At  length,  believing  that  she  had  at- 
tained sufficient  calmness,  Eliza  spoke. 
Her  voice  immediately  arrested  his 
steps,  and  he  prepared  to  listen  to  her 
with  great  attention. 

"  You  have  told  me,"  said  she,  "  that 
you  are  ruined  ;  that  your  circumstances 
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prevent  you  from  fulfilling  your  pro- 
mises to  me,  and  that  1  must  now  con- 
sider you  with  horror.  1  have  replied 
to  you  (and  God  knows  how  truly),  that 
I  would  willingly  share  with  you  all  that 
I  possess ;  and,  only  requited  by  your 
affection,  think  myself  too  happy  in  be- 
ing allowed  to  do  so  :  and  I  did  not  say 
this  in  a  girlish  spirit  of  romance — for  I 
have  suffered  too  much  in  my  attach- 
ment to  you,  to  have  indulged  it  for  its 
own  sake;" — here  her  faltering  voice 
obliged  her  to  stop  a  moment  or  two  ; 
but  she  struggled  with  her  weakness, 
and  soon  proceeded,  though  with  less 
firmness  than  >-he  wished. 

t(  I  fancied  last  night,  when  you  had 
confessed  to  me  your  situation,  that  you 
were  pleased  to  find  that  it  had  made  no 
alteration  in  my  sentiments  for  you  ;  and 
in  having  found  for  your  late  mysterious 
conduct  any  cause,  but  the  loss  of  your 
attachment,  1  was  happy.  But  that  I 
was  happy,  ought  to  have  convinced  me 
that  1  was  deceived ;  for  when  had  1  ever 
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an  hour  of  hope  or  joy  that  was  not 
quickly  poisoned  with  disappointment  ? 
and  does  not  the  whole  of  my  destiny 
prove,  that  happiness  and  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  each  other?" 

What  would  she  not  have  given  to 
have  been  able  to  say  all  that  was  la- 
bouring at  her  heart,  without  one  tear — 
one  broken  accent ;  and  then  firmly  and 
nobly  to  have  bid  him  farewell !  But 
she  was  unable  to  proceed — her  distress 
was  not  to  be  dissembled. 

That,  under  the  influence  of  her  affect- 
ing sorrow,  he  should  never  have  the 
heart  to  be  ingenuous  with  her,  Mr. 
Waldegrave  had  clearly  foreseen.  Her 
suppressed  anguish,  her  stifled  sobs,  in- 
creased the  agony,  the  reproach  of  his 
feelings  ;  but  he  dared  not  soothe  her 
with  endearment — he  dared  not  prolong 
the  injustice  of  his  conduct,  by  mislead- 
ing her  any  longer  with  false  hopes. 

Once  having  persuaded  herself  to  gaze 
upon  the  fatal  truth,  Eliza  pursued  it 
with  desperate  penetration.       She  saw 
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all  that  was  passing  in  his  mind.  She 
saw  that  his  uneasiness  was  the  result 
of  common  human  compassion,  not  of 
love!  She  saw,  that  every  hope,  every 
cherished  expectation  was  shipwrecked 
before  her  eyes,  and  that  she  was  forlorn 
and  unbeloved.  Her  sense  of  this  con- 
viction was  so  keen,  so  intense,  that  no 
effort  of  pride  would  have  enabled  her 
to  triumph  over  the  emotion  she  scorned, 
had  not  Mr.  Waldesrrave  somewhat  un- 
skilfully  insinuated  a  wish  that  "  she 
could  trifle  more  with  life  and  common 
events,  and  not  consider  them  worthy 
of  exciting  such  deep  and  harrowing 
sensation. " 

"  Admitting,"  said  he,  sitting  down 
by  her,  but  not  venturing  to  fix  his  eyes 
upon  her,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  and  in  broken  and  interrupted 
periods,  as  if  he  wished  to  glance  over 
rather  than  to  enforce  what  he  had  to 
say,  "  admitting  that  my  altered  circum- 
stances were  not  the  only  cause  that 
rendered   it  imprudent  for   me  still   to 
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continue  our  connexion/'  he  paused — 
tc  and   that,    perceiving,     upon   farther 
intimacy,  a  dissimilarity  of  opinion  be- 
tween us  upon  many  material    points, 
I  had  suffered  such  a  consideration  to 
have  some  weight  in  the  decision  I  now 
feel   myself  called    upon  to  adopt/' — 
asrain  he   ceased  a  moment   or  two — 
"  surely  I  am  justified  in  doing  so,  much 
more  than  if  I  were  to  hurry  with  you 
into  the  most    solemn  of   connexions, 
with  the  moral  certainty  that  I  never 
could  make  you  happy." 

Thus  much  he  said,  and  more  might 
have  continued  to  say,  uninterrupted  by 
Eliza,  had  he  not  chanced  to  raise  his 
eyes,  and  encountered  hers,  fixed  upon 
him  with  a  look  of  such  earnest,  such 
unutterable  disdain,  as  seemed  to  search 
the  very  bottom  of  his  soul. 

Her  softer  expression  of  countenance 
was  not  much  less  wounding,  as,  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  ceased  to  speak, — 
without  reply — or  word — or  notice  ad- 
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dressed  to  him — the  sternness  of  her 
features  relaxed,  and  raising  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  they  filled  with  tears  as  she 
pronounced  the  name  of  "  Mortimer !" 

(!  Oh,  Mortimer !"  she  exclaimed, 
clasping-  her  hands,  and  sighing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break,  "  amply,  justly 
are  your  sorrows  avenged  !  My  dear 
departed  friend  ! — was  it  for  this  that 
I  renounced  you  ?  Was  it  for  this  that 
I  cast  from  me  the  treasure  of  your  pure 
ennobling  affection — and  exchanged  it 
for  this  abject  humiliation — this  vile 
disgrace  ! — But  leave  me,  Sir — leave 
me — I  would  never — never  see  you 
again/' 

"  Hush — hush,  Eliza — my  dearest — be 
calm,"  and  alarmed  almost  for  her 
senses,  in  the  paroxysm  of  passion  to 
which  he  had  wrought  her,  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  took  her  hand,  and  spoke  to 
her  with  tenderness,  and  attempted  to 
soothe  her. 

Not  yet  so  complete   was  conviction. 
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that  the  pressure  of  his  hand,,  and  the 
sweet  persuasive  tones  of  his  voice,  had 
wholly  lost  their  wonted  power. 

But  soon  releasing  herself  from  their 
influence,  "Away — away--  Waldegrave," 
said  she,  bursting  into  tears : — "  how 
cruelly  have  you  treated  me  !" 

As  she  said  this  she  hurried  from  the 
room,  for  her  grief  oppressed  her  beyond 
the  power  of  restraining  it ;  and  she 
could  not  support  the  degradation  of 
his  seeing  to  what  an  extent  he  had 
made  her  miserable. 

Her  absence  was  equally  a  relief  to 
her  unworthy  lover  ;  who,  with  pruden- 
tial consideration,  to  obviate  the  un- 
pleasant consequences  of  another  in- 
terview, immediately  left  the  house; 
not,  indeed,  with  much  satisfaction  or 
comfort;  but  trusting  that  the  whirl- 
wind of  agitation,  with  which  he  fore  aw 
that  this  afiair  must  be  atteuJe  .  would 
soon  exhaust  itself,  and  that  pride  would 
befriend  Eliza,  and  speedily  heal  the 
wound  he  had  inflicted  on  her  peace, 
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he  prepared  to  attend  to  his  own  con- 
cerns, and  to  do  the  best  he  could  to 
shuffle  away  recollection  and  remorse 
from  his  mind. 


CHAP.   X. 

How  hard  is  the  fate  of  woman  ! — 
What  is  she,  if  she  loves  not  ?  "What 
her  beauty — her  attractions  ?  But  what 
is  she  if  she  does  ?  A  victim,  wreathing 
herself  in  flowers  for  her  own  sacrifice  ! 

Never  was  an  offering  more  complete 
of  entire  happiness — health — hope — and 
all  the  most  invaluable  gifts  and  bles- 
sings of  the  young,  than  that  which 
Eliza  laid  upon  the  shrine  of  the  selfish- 
ness and  vanity  of  man.  Her  mind  had 
been  so  absorbed  with  one  great  passion, 
that  when  bereaved  of  it,  no  soul — no 
intellect — no  understanding  seemed  to 
be  left  her.  The  whole  expanse  of 
thought  presented  to  her  nothing  but  a 
dreary,    dreadful    void, — except    when 
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the  image  of  Waldegrave,  now  more 
dreadful  still,  passed  before  her  fancy, 
just  as  she  had  seen  him — calmly— coolly 
resigning  her — and  insinuating,  if  he 
did  not  openly  acknowledge  it,  that 
he  had  lost  all  interest  in  the  affection 
she  felt  for  him.  This  was  the  madden- 
ing thought !  All  that  the  world  could 
offer  in  the  shape  of  misery  was  com- 
bined in  the  idea  of  his  indifference  to 
her.  Now — even  now — though  he  had 
all  but  professed  it,  she  recoiled  from 
believing  it,  and  that  he  could  not  forget 
her — and  that  he  could  not  be  insensible 
to  the  value  of  her  love — and  that  he 
would  seek  her  again — were  gleams  of 
consolation,  which  she  did  not  indeed 
encourage,  but  which,  involuntarily 
darting  across  her  mind,  revived  un- 
consciously her  aching  heart. 

Simply  to  love  is  nothing.  It  is  the 
belief,  or  hope  at  least,  of  being  beloved, 
that  constitutes  the  sentiment.  This 
fond  idea  may  consume  and  fade  away 
under  the  aid  of  time  and  absence,  and 
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when  it  is  extinguished,  the  passion  i> 
conquered  ;  but  no  effort  forcibly  and 
suddenly  to  eradicate  it  succeeds.  It 
seems  as  though  nature,  in  these  exqui- 
site sorrows,  encouraged  some  delusion, 
to  save  the  suffering  heart  from  breaking* 
at  once. 

Eliza  passed  two  days  in  extreme 
wretchedness,  scarcely  a  moment  with- 
out being  in  tears,  and  so  weak  and 
exhausted,  from  the  excessive  indul- 
gence she  had  given  to  grief,  that  she 
had  now  hardly  the  power  to  speak  or 
move. 

Her  mind,  however,  was  still  turning 
to  Waldegrave  ;  and  she  was  one  morn- 
ing ruminating  whether  she  had  strength 
and  spirits  to  enable  her  to  make  a 
visit  to  Miss  Brooke,  where  it  woa 
possible  she  might  glean  some  intelli- 
gence of  him,  when,  to  her  great  surprise 
and  no  little  confusion,  her  servant 
announced — Mr.  Henley  ! 

There  was  no  alteration  in  his  manner. 
He  addressed    her  with  kindness,    and 
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foesran  to  converse  with  his  usual  com- 
posure  and  simplicity  ;  and  her  embar- 
rassment by  degress  became  less. 

He  carefully  avoided  any  thing  that 
approached  to  allusion  to  the  past,  and 
confined  himself  to  the  discussion  of 
general  matters,  and  the  subject  of  her 
pecuniary  affairs. 

He  had  sufficiently  talked  over  these, 
and  still  sat  a  considerable  time,  but 
made  no  proposal  to  go,  though  con- 
versation began  to  flag,  and  Eliza,  rest- 
less and  anxious  to  have  him  gone,  had 
offered  him  refreshment,  and  given  some 
slight  hints  that  she  had  soon  to  make 
some  calls,  &c.  &c. 

There  was  an  earnest  melancholy  in 
the  look  with  which  he  frequently 
regarded  her,  that  alarmed  her;  she 
dreaded  lest  he  should  make  any  allusion 
to  the  sad  change  in  her  appearance, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to 
perceive;  and  she  expected  every  mo- 
ment that  he  would  think  it  necessary, 
as  her  guardian,  to  inquire  about  what 
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he  undoubtedly  had  heard  of — her  in- 
tended marriage  with  Mr.Waldegrave. 

But  her  heart  rejoiced,  and  she  con- 
gratulated herself  upon  having  escaped 
all  dangerous  questions  and  inuendoes, 
when  she  saw  him  look  at  his  watch,  and 
then  take  his  hat  from  the  table,  as  if 
he  really  intended  to  depart. 

"  Louisa  has  been  rather  anxious  to 
hear  from  you/'  said  he,  deliberately 
drawing  on  one  glove ; cc  she  fancied,  from 
your  long  silence,  that  you  were  not  well ; 
and,  indeed,  I  don't  think  I  can  com- 
pliment you  much  upon  the  advantage 
of  the  London  air." 

cc  I  have  not  been  very  well,  lately," 
she  replied,  with  a  little  hesitation,  "  but 
my  complaints  are  not  at  all  dangerous ;  I 
am  only  nervous  and  fanciful,  1  believe ;' 
and  she  smiled — but  very  faintly. 

cc  I  cannot  say  how  far  fancy  may 
operate  in  affecting  the  looks,' J  he  re- 
plied, "  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
much  amiss  if  you  were  to  try  and  reno- 
vate your's  with    a  little   country  air. 
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Suppose  you  return  with  ine  to  Fairfield 
for  a  month  or  two  ;  we  shall  both  be 
happy  to  see  you.     Do,  my  dear." 

His  honest  kindness,  and  the  delicacy 
of  seeming  to  forget  her  misconduct, 
very  deeply  touched  Eliza,  and  made  her 
almost  wish  that  she  had  resolution 
enough  to  accept  his  invitation,  and  to 
tear  herself  from  the  delusive  ties  which 
still  bound  her  to  the  place  which  con- 
tained the  faithless  Waldegrave. 

' c  I  had  intended  to  have  returned  by 
this  afternoon's  coach/'  said  Mr.  Henley, 
observing  her  to  hesitate,  "  but  I  can 
very  easily  postpone  it  till  to-morrow,  or 
even  the  next  day,  if  that  will  be  more 
convenient  to  you." 

et  Oh,  no,  no,  thank  you,  very  kindly; 
but  I  cannot  very  well  make  it  conve- 
nient, just  at  present." 

<c  I  wish  you  would  ;  remember,  you 
can  lose  nothing  in  gaiety,  by  ab- 
senting yourself  at  this  time  of  the 
year." 

VOL.  III.  K 
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u  I  do  not  want  gaiety/'  said  Eliza, 
sighing  deeply,  and  scarcely  conscious 
that  she  spoke. 

u  And  Fairfield  is  now  in  all  its  beauty/5 
continued  he,  pursuing  his  intreaties  ; 
"  it  never  looks  so  w  ell,  I  think,  as  in  its 
autumnal  dress.  But  we  country  folks 
are  shocking  egotists  upon  our  place  of 
residence.  " 

" Ah, well  do  I  know  'how  pleasant 
Fairfield  is  V.  "  she  would  have  added,  but 
fond  recollections  rushed  to  her  heart 
and  impeded  her  words,  as  she  remem- 
bered that  dear  happy  village — in  whose 
lovely  shades  she  had  passed  so  many 
virtuous,  so  many  peaceful  hours — with 
Louisa,  that  gentle,  good  creature — 
and  with  Mortimer,  now  a  saint  in 
heaven. 

She  walked  to  the  window  to  conceal, 
if  possible,  her  emotion ;  but  it  would 
not  do  ■ —  she  found  that  he  must  per- 
ceive it,  and  it  seemed  better  to  acknow- 
ledge it. 
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fr  I  have  not  been — very  happy,  Sir, 
of  late  ;"  she  ceased,  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief. 

" Sit  down,  my  dear/'  said  Mr.  Hen- 
ley, taking  her  hand,  and  speaking  to 
her  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father — cc  sit 
down,  and  do  not  distress  yourself  with 
giving  me  the  particulars  of  your  un- 
easiness; I  understand  it  all — some  un- 
fortunate attachment/ 

She  shook  her  head  with  mournful 
earnestness. 

fC  I  was  afraid  so.  I  was  afraid  that 
you  might  be  sadly  deceived. 

"  I  have  been — indeed — most  cruellv. 
Oh,  Sir  !  if  you  knew  all,  I  am  sure  you 
would  pity  me!" 

"  Poor  unhappy  young  creature,"  said 
he,  gazing  upon  her  with  the  deepest 
sorrow ;  cc  I  do  pity  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart !" 

They  were  both  of  them  silent  a  few 
minutes ;  for  even  Mr.  Henley  found  some 
difficulty  in  speaking  with  his  usual  calm 
equanimity,  so  much  was  he  moved  by 
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Eliza's  grief,  and  the  alteration  it  had 
made  in  her  appearance* 

He  could  scarcely  have  supposed  that 
the  wretchedness  of  so  short  a  time  could 
have  produced  such  deadly  ravages — 
so  entire  a  transformation  !  Scarce  a 
vestige  of  her  former  self  remained. 
Her  tall  majestic  figure,  once  so  erect 
and  gracefully  commanding,  was  now 
shrunk  and  drooping,  as  though  it  bent 
under  the  humiliation  of  her  feelings. 
No  rose  of  health  was  glowing  on  her 
cheek,  and  she  had  lost  that  exquisite 
transparency  of  complexion  which  so 
particularly  characterized  her  beauty ; 
hope  and  loveliness  had  fled  together — 
and  Eliza  was  indeed  a  w reck ! 

In  broken  and  interrupted  sentences 
she  began  to  tell  Mr.  Henley  the  story 
of  her  disappointment. 

This,  in  pity  to  her,  he  would,  if  pos- 
sible, have  prevented.  But  tinding  it 
was  the  uppermost  theme,  and  thinking 
it  might  be  a  relief  to  her  poor  heart  to 
converse   freely  of  its  sorrows,  he  suf- 
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fercd  her  to  proceed,  while  he  gave  the 
utmost  attention  to  what  she  said. 

She  gave  her  little  narrative  in  simple 
and  ailectin"'  words,  and  it  failed  not  of 
making  its  way  to  the  heart  of  her  auditor, 
though  she  confined  herself  to  mere  facts, 
and  suppressed,  as  quite  out  of  place,, 
and  not  proper  to  be  addressed  to  a  man 
of  Mr.  Henley's  age  and  feelings,  the 
acknowledgment  to  what  an  extent  she 
had  loved,  and  how  she  had  suffered 

This  was  not  necessary  to  be  told ;  that 
Eliza  Rivers  had  loved  unfortunately, 
comprized  in  two  words  the  history  of 
no  common  woes!  Sensible  and  well- 
judging,  Mr.  Henley,  though  little  used 
to  think  or  to  speak  upon  such  subjects, 
knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  under- 
stand that  it  must  be  managed  upon 
these  points  with  particular  care  and  de- 
licacy. 

In  ardent  spirits,  the  disappointment 
of  attachment  is  very  commonly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  most  implacable  resent- 
ment. 
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Rut  how  true  is  the  description  of  the 
poet! 

e<  Ere  such  a  soul  regain  it's  peaceful  state, 
"  How  often  must  it  love,  how  often  hate  !  — 
"  How  often  hope,  despair,  resent,  regret, 
'*  Conceal,  disdain, — do  all  things  but  forget !" 

Perceiving,  therefore,that  Eliza's  mind 
was  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy.,  so  acutely 
sensible  of  its  injuries,  that  the  least  un- 
guarded word  of  sympathizing  indigna- 
tion might  work  upon  her  to  the  adop- 
tion of  some  imprudent  method  of  tes- 
tifying her  resentment,  he  suppressed  as 
much  as  possible  the  anger  and  contempt 
lie  really  felt,  on  hearing  in  what  an  un- 
feeling and  dishonourable  manner  she 
had  been  treated,  and,  carefully  avoid- 
ing to  touch  upon  the  side  of  her  pas- 
sions, he  applied  himself  to  act  upon  her 
understanding  and  good  sense. 

He  spoke  in  general,  rather  than  par- 
ticular terms  of  Mr.  Waldcgrave's  be- 
haviour. "It  was  not,"  he  feared,  "  a 
singular  instance  of  injustice  and  selfish- 
ness." 
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cc  These  men  of  the  world.,  as  they  are 
called/'  said  he,,  "  wear  their  affections 
as  they  do  their  clothes.  They  have 
them  according  to  the  fashion,  and  they 
put  them  on,  and  take  them  ofi^  and 
when  the  gloss  is  worn  off,  they  throw 
them  away  ;  ardent  affection — and  deep 
feeling — those  profound  and  ennobling 
emotions,  which  are  nursed  in  solitude, 
are  lost  upon  them.  They  have  not 
leisure,  even  if  they  had  taste,  to  indulge 
in  them." 

Eliza  sighed — all  that  Mr.  Henley 
said,  looked  like  truth  ;  but  it  was  of 
little  comfort  to  her  to  find  that  she  had 
confided  the  treasure  of  her  whole  peace 
to  one  of  these  gay,  ephemeral  beings. 
She  was  mournfully  attentive  to  him, 
however,  and  he  proceeded. 

e(  There  are  many  sources  of  consola- 
tion left  to  you,  which  I  do  not  now  par- 
ticularly urge,  because  I  know  that  pro- 
per allowance  must  be  made  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  that  uneasiness,  which  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  you  did  not 
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feel.  Your  first  step  must  be  to  seek  a 
change  of  place — and  time  and  yotir 
own  excellent  understanding*  will  then 
do  the  rest.  You  will  involuntarily  re- 
turn to  that  inclination  for  happiness 
which  never  long  deserts  any  human  be- 
ing, especially  the  young  ;  all  those  oc- 
cupationsand  pursuits  which  disappoint- 
ment has  now  rendered  so  tasteless  and 
wearisome  to  you,  will  insensibly  steal 
upon  you  again,  and  you  will  gradually 
resume  that  interest  in  the  little  affairs 
and  pleasues  of  life,  which  this  unhappy 
business  may  have  interrupted,  but  not 
extinguished/' 

sc  If  I  am  restored  to  health/'  said 
Eliza,  her  pride  prompting  her  to  make 
as  light  as  possible  of  her  sorrows,  "  1 
have  no  doubt  I  should  soon  regain  as 
much  happiness  as  I  deserve  to  enjoy. 
But  I  am  far  from  well — I  sometimes 
think  that  I  shall  not  live  long/' 

Mr.  Henley  could  scarcely  with  truth 
attempt  to  controvert  this  opinion.  In 
the  highest  health,  Eliza's  frame  was  by 
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no  means  strong,  or  calculated  to  cope 
with  the  overpowering  force  of  the  mind 
that  inhabited  it.  Neither  did  she  in- 
herit the  gift  of  long  life.  Both  her 
parents  had  died  young  ;  and  he  had 
sometimes  thought  that  a  similar  fate 
awaited  their  extraordinary  daughter. 
Altogether,  she  struck  him  as  so  con- 
siderably altered  and  impaired  in  her 
looks,  as  to  require  some  care  and  at- 
tention, in  restoring  her  to  her  wonted 
bloom  and  strength. 

He  resumed  his  intreaties  that  she 
would  return  with  him,  urging  it  to  her 
now  as  a  point  of  duty. 

But  it  was  an  effort  that  Eliza  could 
not  immediately  make.  She  saw  clearly 
how  reasonable  and  salutary  a  measure 
it  was  :  but  if  Waldegrave  should  seek 
her  again  ! — if  after  all,  he  found  that  he 
could  not  so  easily  forget  her — ah — she 
could  not  yet  go. 

But  she  hardly  knew  how  to  excuse 
herself.  Mr.  Henley  must  so  well  un- 
derstand the  real  motive  for  her  refusal., 
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that  it  looked  almost  like  insulting  hi- 
common  sense  to  offer  any  other.  She 
did  not  therefore  wholly  decline  his  pro- 
posal, but  took  a  middle  course.  cc  She 
would  certainly  visit  Fairfield  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn." 

"  I  would  rather  that  it  should  be  im- 
mediately. Come,  my  dear  Miss  Rivers, 
let  me  prevail  upon  you — it  is  the  only 
measure  left  for  you  to  pursue — decide 
without  any  further  thought — say  you 
will,  at  once." 

She  did,  however,  hesitate.  She  w  ish- 
ed  with  all  her  soul  that  she  could  oblige 
him — it  was  painful  and  humiliating  to 
her  to  refuse  him,  when  he  must  so  well 
know  why.  But  to  tear  asunder  at  once 
every  remaining  link  of  tenderness — to 
put  herself  out  of  the  way  of  being  again 
restored  to  his  love ! 

While  the  dictates  of  reason  and  in- 
clination were  thus  struggling  together 
for  preeminence,  she  almost  pauted  with 
the  vehemence  of  the  conflict. 
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Mr.  Hen  ley  began  to  build  some  hopes 
upon  her  hesitation ;  and  still  more  ear- 
nestly pursued  his  intreaties. 

"  We  will  fix  to  morrow,  at  once/' 
said  he. 

Eliza  faintly  murmured — cc  no — no" 
— which  he  did  not  chuse  to  hear,  but 
went  on  to  say  : — 

ff  And  you  shall,  if  you  please,  give  me 
some  dinner,  and  keep  me  a  visitor  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  ;  and  I  will  be 
reading  some  of  your  books  whilst  you 
are  packing  up.  I  have  planned  it 
vastly  well,  so  now  we  will  proceed  to 
execution." 

Eliza  now  became  really  alarmed  lest 
she  should  be  hurried  off  before  she  was 
aware  of  it.  She  saw  through  the  well 
intended  cunning  of  her  worthy  guar- 
dian in  inviting  himself  to  remain  with 
her,  that  he  might  prevent  her  indulg- 
ing the  dangerous  suggestions  of  soli- 
tude, of  all  things  the  most  likely  to  op- 
pose whatever  was  right. 
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She  found  there  was  nothing  left  for 
her  but  to  throw  herself  and  her  weak- 
ness upon  his  compassion.  Blushing  all 
over  with  something  like  disdain  of  her- 
self, she  made  an  almost  inarticulate  re- 
quest that  he  would  urge  it  no  further. 

(C  Give  me,  dear  Sir,  but  a  little  time 
—  a  very  little  time — and,  if  my  circum- 
stances remain  as  they  are  now,  I  will 
come  to  you;  but,  just  at  this  time,  I 
really  cannot/' 

Mr.  Henley  shook  his  head.  lie 
seemed  really  grieved  by  her  refusal  ; 
but  he  could  appreciate  the  full  diffi- 
culty and  trial  of  her  situation,  and  felt 
much  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to 
condemn. 

"  Well,  my  dear/  said  he,  after  a 
short  pause,  kindly  taking  her  hand,  "  I 
will  not  continue  to  distress  you  with 
proceeding  in  my  request.  You  mu>t 
promise  me  that  you  will  write  to  Louisa 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  let  us 
know  how  you  are — and  then,  perhaps, 
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you  will  say  something  more  decisive 
about  coming  to  us." 

Eliza  assured  him  that  she  would. 

<c  Then  as  I  have  no  hope  of  taking 
you  with  me  now,  I  believe  I  must  pur- 
sue my  original  plan  of  returning  this 
afternoon.  I  merely  came  up  on  a  little 
business,  which  I  have  dispatched,  and 
have  nothing  farther  to  detain  me." 

So  much  had  his  kindness  and  con- 
sideration soothed  Eliza,  and  so  unused 
was  she  to  have  her  forlorn  situation 
relieved  by  the  attentions  of  any  friend, 
that  his  departure  seemed  like  the  loss 
of  her  only  comfort. 

It  was  with  difficulty  she  bid  him 
farewell ;  and  when  Mr.  Henley,  availing 
himself,  as  he  said,  of  his  privilege  as  an 
old  man,  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her 
cheek,  she  could  not  restrain  the  burst  of 
feeling  that  led  her  almost  to  return  the 
salutation,  as  she  gratefully  exclaimed, 
tc  God  bless  you,  dear  Sir,  for  all  your 
goodness  to  me !" 
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tc  This  poor  child  makes  almost  a 
simpleton  of  one/'  said  Mr.  Henley,  dis- 
persing a  tear  as  he  walked  from  the 
house. 


CHAP.  XI. 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  wilful  de- 
viation from  the  right  path  of  conduct,  if 
ever  so  slight,  continues  so;  and  that  it 
does  not  speedily  increase  into  a  con- 
siderable and  persevering  fault.  Impru- 
dent inclinations  are  so  insensibly  linked 
together,  that  no  one  can  safely  select  the 
most  trifling  one  for  indulgence ; — for 

"  They  come,  not  single  spies, 
"  But  in  battalions. " 

Eliza  knew  that  she  ought  to  have 
returned  with  Mr.  Henley ;  she  felt  the 
imprudence  and  folly  of  which  she  was 
guilty,  in  suffering  herself  to  be  swayed 
by  such  motives  as  actuated  her  refusal 
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to  do  so.  But  they  were  so  natural,  and 
therefore  so  pardonable,  that  she  found 
no  difficulty  in  standing1  excused  to  her- 
self; and  all  might  have  been  well,  if 
this  were  the  only  mischief  she  had 
done. 

But  she  found  very  soon.,  that  what 
was  before  a  hope,  an  ill-defined,  faint 
expectation  that  something  might  hap- 
pen, was  become  an  active  and  restless 
principle. 

She  had  promised  Mr.  Henley,  that  if 
no  change  occurred  in  her  present  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  very  short  time  she 
would  return  to  Fairfield.  What  was 
she  to  do  then  in  the  interval  ? — that 
interval  on  which  she  had  hung  so 
momentous  a  decision ! 

To  remain  patient,  and  still,  and 
motionless,  waiting  for  chance,  that  never 
did  befriend  her  in  her  life  I — oh,  it  was 
torture  insupportable! — she  would  seek 
Sophia,  and  if  she  were  kind — if  she 
were  in  any  sort  of  disposition  to  encou- 
rage her  confidence,  she  would  tell  her 
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the  whole  story  of  her  woes.  She  might 
happen  to  meet  Waldegrave  there ! — a 
all  events,  there  was  every  chance  of  her 
hearing  intelligence  of  him.  as  she  had 
told  him  herself  that  they  were  returned 
to  town,  and  she  had  no  doubt  he  would 
soon  call  upon  them. 

In  such  reflections,  Eliza  passed  a 
night  unvisited  by  sleep ;  and  on  the 
following  morning,  attended  by  her  ser- 
vant, proceeded  on  her  visit  to  Miss 
Brooke.  Sophia  was  not  in  the  room 
when  she  entered ;  but  she  found  Lady 
Delviile  eiiiraired  in  high  discourse  with 
Mrs.  Williams,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  called  in  to  give  her  judgment  upon 
the  most  economical  method  of  cutting: 
out  muslin  curtains. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  clamour  of 
her  ladyship's  joy  at  the  sight  of  Eliza. 

fC  How  could  she  be  such  a  stranger  ! 
-—they  had  looked  for  her,  morning,  noon 
and  night !  I  do  assure  you,  Eliza,  my 
love,  that  I  have  said  every  morning  to 
Sophia,  for  these  last  four  days,  '  well. 
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1  am  determined,  before  this  day  closes, 
I  will  ride  to  Kensington  and  see  that 
dear  girl.'  " 

Eliza  properly  acknowledged  the  in- 
tended civility ;  and  hearing  that  Sophia 
was  in  her  own  apartment,  she  was  about 
to  presume  upon  their  former  intimacy, 
and  seek  her  there,  when,  at  that  mo- 
ment, Miss  Brooke  made  her  appear- 
ance. 

She,  as  well  as  Lady  Delville,  testified 
infinite  delight  at  the  sight  of  her  old 
friend;  and  alleged,  as  an  excuse  for 
their  not  having  met  before,  the  pressure 
of  business,  &c.  &c. 

Eliza  readily  admitted  these  excuses, 
in  the  hope  they  would  soon  terminate; 
and  that  Sophia  would  feel  that  natural 
curiosity,  if  not  interest  in  her  affairs, 
which  would  incline  her  soon  to  take  her 
aside,  and  make  such  inquiries  as  might 
lead  to  the  communication  she  so 
anxiously  wished  to  impart.  But,  far 
from  this,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
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Miss  Brooke  rather  avoided  than  sought 
her  confidence. 

In  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  she 
had  expressed  some  v>onder  at  the  alte- 
ration in  Eliza's  looks,  and  inquired  if 
she  had  been  ill. 

Eliza  replied  that  she  was  not  well,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  expressive  far  more  of 
mental  than  corporeal  suffering'. 

But  Sophia  only  expressed  regret,  and 
made  no  inquiries  into  her  indisposition. 
She  made  no  allusion  to  the  name  of  Mr. 
Waldegrave :  which  could  hardly  be 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, as  she  was  not  a  person  whom 
Sophia  would  have  considered  it  at  all 
necessary  to  be  ceremonious  before; 
and  Eliza  well  remembered  that  in  tho 
heyday  of  their  girlish  confidences, 
they  had  seldom  been  restrained  by  the 
presence  of  people,  of  more  consequence 
than  Mrs.  Williams,  from  retiring  when 
any  very  important  disclosure  was  to  be 
made. 
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It  was  impossible,,  in  the  face  of  such 
determined  reserve,  to  introduce  a  secret 
like  that,  which,  at  present,  so  heavily- 
oppressed  her:  a  secret,  which,  how- 
ever willing*  to  disclose,  she  had  too 
much  nicety  of  feeling  to  force  upon  an 
indifferent  or  an  unwilling*  ear.  She 
sat,  therefore,  in  abstracted  silence ;  ex- 
cept when  appealed  to  by  one  of  the 
party  for  her  opinion  upon  some  of  the 
patterns  of  furniture  with  which  the  table 
was  covered. 

But  that  she  entertained  a  vague  hope 
that  Waldegrave  might  possibly  call 
there,  she  could  not  have  remained  five 
minutes  after  she  had  lost  all  hope  of 
talking  of  him  with  Sophia.  The  high- 
est intellectual  treat  which  society  af- 
forded, would,  at  this  time,  have  failed 
to  interest  her  j  and  certainly  it  required 
a  larger  stock  ot  toleration,  for  the  trifles 
that  diversify  the  lives  of  many  worthy 
persons,  than  Eliza  could  boast,  to 
enter  with  any  spirit  into  the  discussions 
which  were  then  carrying  on  before  her, 
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Sophia,  was  upon  the  point  of  selecting 
a  drawing-room  suit,  and  was  in  the 
last  perplexity  to  determine  which  would 
be  the  most  becoming  colour. 

Lady  Delville,  with  faithful  adherence 
to  nature  and  habit,  was  calculating 
which  of  the  patterns  promised  to  w car 
the  best.  And  Mrs.  Williams,  who  was 
patronized  with  much  benevolence  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  when,  as  Sophia 
had  said  in  her  letter  to  Eliza,  ci  they 
were  incog."  and  occasionally  wanted 
the  variation  of  a  useful  third  person, 
went  through  her  part  inimitably  well  ; 
praising  every  thing,  and  whatever  was 
proposed,  never  failing  to  pronounce 
that  it  would  be  cc  extremely  genteel," 

In  the  midst  of  these  profound  deli- 
berations, a  carriage  drove  to  the  door, 
and  a  thundering  rap  announced  a  visitor. 

Eliza's  heart  beat  violently,  and  the 
most  anxious  expectation  sent  a  glow 
into  her  checks.  But  she  turned  pal6 
and  almost  sick  with  disappointment, 
when  Sophia,  bounding  to  the  window, 
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exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  extacy,  "  It  is  my 
dear,,  delightful  Harriet,  I  do  declare  \'\ 
The  notice  of  Miss  Ormond's  ap- 
proach was  received  with  less  transport 
on  the  part  of  Lady  Delville. 

"  Lord  !  you  don't  say  so,  Sophia !" 
she  exclaimed,  gathering  up  in  haste  the 
muslin  curtains,  the  patterns,  and  every 
thing  else  that  was  scattered  about  the 
table,  scarcely  forgetting  Mrs.  Williams,, 
whom  she  felt  very  much  inclined  to 
sweep  away  also  from  the  sight  of  Miss 
Ormoiul.  Giving  a  glance,  however, 
over  the  figure  of  her  niece,  she  believed 
that  with  the  aid  of  her  fashionable 
bonnet  and  plume  of  feathers,  and  her 
extremely  smart  pelisse,  and  her  having 
the  discretion  to  hold  her  tongue,  she 
was  produceable,  and  might  pass  with 
Miss  Ormond,  who  never  troubled  her 
head  much  about  any  body. 

cc  Well,  how  are  you  all  ?  Don't  let 
me  make  any  confusion  amongst  you. 
Lady  Delville,  I  beseech  you  to  go  on 
with  what  you  were  about/'  was  the 
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first  salutation  of  this  eccentric  per- 
son,,  who  perceived  some  symptoms  of 
disturbance  on  her  entrance,  and  that 
her  ladyship  emerged  with  a  few  trifling 
marks  of  disorder  from  a  recess,  where 
she  ha  I  been  stooping  down  to  deposit 
the  materials  of  her  present  occupation. 
Though  Sophia's  joy  was  extreme  at  the 
sight  of  her  friend,  Eliza  found  that  this 
was  not  their  first  meeting  since  the 
former  returned  to  town.  It  appeared 
that  their  first  rencontre  had  been  at 
the  Hay  market  Theatre,  a  few  nights 
before. 

This  intelligence,  which  was  casually 
dropt  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
produced  the  most  agitating  curiosity 
in  Eliza  to  know  who  had  been  Lady 
Delville's  escort.  Waldegrave  imme- 
diately occurred  to  her  as  the  most 
probable  person  —for  while  there  was  a 
chance  that  it  could  be  he  (though  it 
almost  drove  her  distracted  to  fancy  him 
amused,  and  taking  his  pleasure,  while 
she  was  breaking  her  heart),   there  was 
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to  her  self- torturing  imagination  scarcely 
a  possibility  of  its  being  any  one  else. 
Leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,,  she 
was  harassing  herself  with  framing  all 
manner  of  schemes  for  discovering  what 
she  would  not  for  the  world  directly 
inquire  into,  and  what  it  must  give  her 
the  acutest  pain  to  know,  when  she  was 
suddenly  roused  by  Miss  Ormonde  in- 
quiring— 

Cf  What  she  had  been  doing  with 
herself  all  the  summer  }" 

"  I  have  been  living  very  quietly  at 
Kensington." 

"  At  Kensington  !  My  dear  soul, 
what  could  possess  you  to  set  up  your 
rest  there  1" 

"  I  really  can  hardly  tell— unless  it 
might  be  my  inclination  ;"  said  Eliza, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Oh,  most  shocking,  wicked  taste ! 
don't  acknowledge  it !" 

<c  Why  ?  Is  there  any  thing  so  very 
terrible  in  Kensington?  I  was  not 
aware  of  it." 
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tc  Oh,  the  suburbs  of  London  an; 
dreadful  to  the  last  degree!  It  makes 
me  sick  and  sorry  to  have  to  pass 
through  them,  when  1  go  to  the  nursery 
grounds  for  plants  and  flowers  : — Para- 
dise Row — Wellington  How — AVaterloo 
Terrace — Prospect  Place —  Bellevue  — 
the  very  names  give  one  a  nausea.  And 
then  the  tall,  meagre,  miserable  dwel- 
lings— stuck  side  by  side — with  "  this 
house  to  be  let"  fixed  upon  a  broken 
pane  of  glass,  before  the  walls  are  plas- 
tered or  the  roof  covered  in  !" 

<c  And  those  that  are  finished  and 
furnished/'  said  Sophia,  aiding  the  de- 
scription, cc  are  more  odious  still — with 
their  balconies  to  the  upper  windows, 
and  their  pea-green  shutters  and  virandas 
to  the  lower  ones/' 

ec  Yes,  and  their  little  scorched-up 
gravel  walks,''  continued  Miss  Ormond, 
<c  three  yards  long,  and  half  a  yard 
wide,  bordered  with  some  sickly  brown 
box,  and  two  or  three  dusty  wretched 
shrubs,  that  are  kept  from   the  happi- 
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ness  of  dying  and  making  an  end  of  it, 
by  some  daughter  of  the  family,  c  who 
has  a  taste  for  a  garden/  and  comes  every 
evening  with  a  little  red  watering-pot, 
to  wash  away  the  drought  and  dust 
of  to-day,  and  make  them  lively  and 
strong  to  support  the  miseries  of  to- 
morrow. " 

cc  Your  picture  is  certainly  amusing/' 
said  Eliza,  "  and  may,  in  general,  be 
just.  But  my  habitation  has  not  been 
of  that  description,  as  you  will  know, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  for 
the  last  two  months  with  our  old 
governess,  Madame  C — ." 

"  Ah,  Madame  C— !  How  is  the 
little  body  ?  By  the  way,  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  give  her  a  call.  As  we  set  out 
for  France  on  Monday,  I  may  gather 
a  few  useful  hints  from  her/' 

"  You  are  going  to  Prance,  are  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  Lord,  yes  ! — my  father  and  I — 
a  horrid  business  !  To  be  sure  we  are 
going  to  meet  people  there,  er  one  never 
could  support  it.  I  wanted  your  Cory- 
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don  to  go  with  us,  not  recollecting  your 
claims  upon  him.  But  the  creature  hai 
been,  it  seems,  and  he  talks  all  manner 
of  nonsense  about  being  poor,  and  can't 
afford  to  go  again.  I  wish  1  was  rich,  1 
would  frank  him  all  the  way,  like  a 
letter.  Oh,  Sophia,  I  wish  I  had  your 
money !  What  dear,  delightful,  plea- 
sant people  I  would  always  have  about 
me  !" 

ec  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  pleasant 
delightful  people  one  could  expect  to 
procure  upon  pecuniary  terms!"  said 
Eliza,  not  a  little  displeased  to  hear  Mr. 
Waidegrave  implied  to  be  one  of  the 
number. 

<c  What  sort,  my  dear  creature!  nil 
sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  most  illustrious 
of  personages  down  to  our  stable-boy, 
inclusive.  I  don't  mean  to  say  there  re-* 
quires  no  management  or  skill,  or  that 
one  should  go  in  a  clumsy  straight-for- 
ward way,  and  put  a  ten  pound  note 
into  any  body's  hand,  and  say,  "  Sir,  or 
Madam,  I  hear  you  are  a  very  extraor- 
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dinary  person.,  and  never  open  your  lips 
but  to  be  clever  ;  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  see  you  on  such  a  night,  and  I  hope 
you  will  make  yourself  very  agreeable." 
But  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  ways 
of  making  it  answer  to  people  to  be 
pleasant,  without  letting  them  know 
upon  what  principle  they  are  animated. 
In  short,  my  dear,  if  you  have  but  mo- 
ney, and  are  disposed  to  spend  it,  and 
have  any  kind  of  taste  about  you,  you 
may  make  a  paradise,  and  then  people 
it  with  just  such  sort  of  beings  as  you 
like  best." 

cc  I  hope  your  charming  vivacity  will 
frequently  enliven  our  future  dwelling, 
whatever  we  may  want  in  other  delight- 
ful people,"  said  Lady  Delville,  oblig- 
ingly. 

Sophia  echoed  this  hope. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  have  a  deal  of  charming 
vivacity  at  times,"  said  Miss  Ormond  ; 
"5  but  I  am  most  excessively  vapoured 
just  now  with  the  idea  of  this  stupid 
tete-a-ttte  expedition — my  father  and  I ! 

l  2 
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Heigho  ! — 1  look  horrid,  too/'  getting  up 
and  surveying  herself  with  a  very  grave 
face  in  the  glass  ;  "  almost  frightful,  I 
declare.  I  must  go  home  and  put  on 
some  more  rouge ;  and  now  I  talk  of 
looks,  you  are  not  flourishing  in  very 
high  beauty,  at  this  time,  I  think,  my 
dear,"  turning  to  Eliza. 

Eliza  tried  to  laugh,  and  replied,  that 
"  she  could  not  say  much  for  herself." 

f  Much !  no,  very  little  indeed  !  Why, 
child,  what  in  the  world  have  you  been 
about  ?  For  heaven's  sake  run  down  to 
Brighton,  or  Hastings,  or  some  of  those 
places,  and  dip  yourself  in  the  sea, 
and  grow  pretty  again;  for  you  have 
dwindled  into  nothing  at  all !" 

(t  Eliza  does  not  look  well,  I  must 
say,"  said  Lady  Delville  :  "  my  dear  love, 
1  hope  you  have  not  been  ill  long." 

"  Oh,  its  clear  enough  what  has  been 
the  matter,"  said  MissOrmoml ;  C{  Cory- 
don  has  been  plaguing  her,  and  she 
has  been  fretting.  'Tis  a  horrible,  ter- 
rible business,  this   love!    I  remember 
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the  first  time  I  was  in  love  (I  may  say  in- 
deed the  only  time,  for  after  that  one 
takes  no  harm)  I  was  quite  a  .figure  and 
a  fright,  with  sighing,  and  crying,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  I  assure  you 
I  made  a  complete  regular  affair  of 
it ;  I  was  quite  as  bad  as  ever  you 
can  be." 

<(  I  am  not  bad,"  said  Eliza,  forced 
to  laugh  at  the  odd  creature. 

tc  Oh,  nobody  will  acknowledge  it 
while  the  fit  is  upon  them  ;  though  1  don't 
know  why,  for  they  cannot  possibly  help 
it.  It's  just  like  the  measles  and  the 
hooping  cough,  every  body  is  doomed 
to  have  it  once  in  their  lives. " 

Eliza  smiled;  Lady  Del  ville,  Sophia, 
and  Mrs.  Williams  laughed  extremely, 
and  the  latter  with  so  much  vehemence, 
and  so  incessantly,  that  her  ladyship  be- 
gan to  be  agitated  for  the  credit  of  her 
niece  as  a  polite  person  ;  particularly  as 
Miss  Ormond,  roused  by  her  giggling 
mirth  to  notice  whence  it  proceeded, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  to  observe 
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had  not  seen  before,  by  fixing  on  her 
the  stare  of  a  moment  or  two  that 
seemed  to  say,  <c  You  are  a  very  merry 
ecjui vocal  sort  of  person,  pray  who 
are  you?" 

But  whatever  sensation  the  sight  of 
Mrs.  Williams  might  occasion,  it  soon 
subsided  ;  and  Miss  Ormond,  after  a 
little  more  rattle,  suddenly  started  up, 
and  said  she  had  not  another  instant 
to  lose  —  she  must  be  gone  imme- 
diately. 

Stopping,  however,  before  she  reached 
the  door,  and  lounging  with  her  arms 
over  the  back  of  a  chair,  "  By  the  way, 
Sophia/'  said  she,  lc  how  do  you  contrive 
to  murder  your  evenings  at  this  uncouth 
time  of  the  year  ?  One  has  seen  that 
most  enchanting  Liston  at  the  Hay- 
market  till  one  knows  him  by  heart  ;  and 
Vauxhall,  and  the  flying  woman,  and 
that  Tales  of  my  Landlord  thing — what 
d'ye  call  it  ? — at  the  Surrey.  Is  there  any 
other  place  one  could  be  seen  at  ?' 
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cc  We  mean  to  go  to  the  Coburg 
Theatre,  some  night/'  replied  Sophia. 

ce  The  Coburg  !  aye,  true !  Some- 
body was  desiring  me  to  go  there  the 
other  day  ;  they  have  some  clever  person 
there  who  jumps  over  church  steeples, 
or  loaded  waggons,  or  something  or 
other.  It's  a  horrid  place,  though,  I  sup- 
pose, is'nt  it  ? — Somewhere  in  the  Bo- 
rough— or  Billingsgate — or  Wapping— t 
or  where  the  deuce  is  it  ?" 

cc  Oh  dear,  no  such  thing  !"  said  Mrs. 
Williams,  prompted  to  speak  in  her  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  the  Coburg  Theatre, 
and  feeling  herself  upon  very  sure  ground 
on  the  subject  of  places  of  public  re- 
sort, being  a  great  frequenter  of  them, 
"  its  only  just  over  Waterloo  Bridge, 
and  very  genteel  people  go  there  every 
night.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  K. 
were  there  last  night." 

"  Oh,  L  hate  Dukes  and  Duchesses," 
said  Miss  Ormond :  ce  besides,  one  can 
see  them  any  where.  Is  this  jumping 
man  at  all  worth  running  after  ?.'■" 
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Mrs.  Williams  "  believed  he  wa- 

"  At  any  rate  you  can  go  with  us,  and 
see  how  you  like  him/'  said  Sophia  :  "  I 
cannot  exactly  fix  a  day  at  this  moment, 
but  L  will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  I  can.,: 

"  Aye,  very  well,  any  day  before 
Monday  ;"  and  comprizing  them  all  in 
one  general  nod,  distinguishing  Eliza, 
however,  by  an  injunction  to  "take  care 
of  herself/'  this  volatile  personage  scam- 
pered away,  desiring  her  coachman  to 
drive  her  "very  fast'*  somewhere  else  ; 
as  if  the  whole  business  of  her  life  were 
to  get  over  it  as  fast  as  she  could. 

Eliza  now  felt  assured  that  Mr.  Wal- 
degrave  icas  the  person  with  whom  So- 
phia had  been  to  the  Kaymarket,  and 
intended  to  go  to  the  Coburg  Theatre  ; 
for  nothing  in  the  world,  she  was  very 
certain,  would  have  induced  her  to  make 
Miss  Ormond  intentionally  one  of  a  party 
which  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams; 
and  excepting  them,  or  Mr.  Waldegrave. 
who  could  be  her  escort  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  when  nobody  was  in  town,  and 
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she  and  Lady  Delville  were  incog,  as  she 
called  it.  She  could  not  very  easily  have 
believed  that  it  were  possible  to  add  to 
the  wretchedness  she  had  for  so  many 
days  experienced ;  but  she  found  that 
the  torture  of  disappointed  love  is  not 
complete  till  jealousy  has  dropped  her 
caustic  into  its  bleeding  wounds. 

It  was  impossible  to  refrain  from  satis- 
fying her  agonizing"  curiosity  to  hear  of 
Waldegrave  and  his  proceedings  with 
Miss  Brooke  ;  and  she  had  just  risen  to 
ask  Sophia  to  let  her  speak  with  her  in 
her  room,,  when  the  servant  announced 
that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door. 

"  1  am  afraid,  my  sweet  Eliza/'  said 
Lady  Delville,  ee  that  we  must  be  so 
unceremonious  as  to  run  away  from  you, 
as  we  have  a  particular  engagement  at 
three  o'clock,  and  it  is  already  past  that 
time.  But  perhaps  you  will  stay  with 
my  niece  while  we  are  gone  ?*' 

This  Eliza  declined;  and  a  little  dis- 
gusted at  her  ladyship's  civil  method  of 
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sending  her  away,  she  rung  the  bell,  to 
order  her  servant  to  fetch  her  a  coach. 

She  felt  more  and  more  convinced  that 
Sophia  was  determined  to  give  her  no 
opportunity  of  speaking  of  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  ;  for,  as  if  fearing  that  her  leaving 
the  room  to  equip  herself  for  going  out 
might  induce  Eliza  to  join  her,  she  de- 
sired her  maid  to  bring  her  hat  and 
pelisse,  and  put  them  on  in  the  drawing 
room. 

This  resolute  opposition  to  Eliza's 
wishes  rather  increased  them,  and  after 
standing  a  few  minutes  in  painful  inde- 
cision, palpitating  and  turning  red  and 
white,  with  anxiety  to  speak,  and  shame 
at  herself  for  feeling  any  upon  so  worth- 
less a  subject,  she  chose  the  worst  pos- 
sible moment  for  it  (as  people  generally 
do  who  are  about  it — and  about  it  for  a 
very  long  while),  and  just  as  Lady  Del- 
ville  was  bustling  into  the  room,  in  pro- 
digious haste,  and  "  hoping  Sophia  was 
ready,  as  they  had  not  a  moment  to  los 
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she  snatched  the  hand  of  Miss  Brooke, 
and  drew  her  to  the  farthest  window,  and 
asked  her,  in  a  hurried  whisper,  <c  if — 
if  she  had  seen  Waldegrave  ?" 

cc  Oh,  yes;  several  times!"  was  the 
careless  reply. 

"  Was  he  with  you  at  the  Hay- 
market,  the  other  night  ?*' 

(C  The  other  night ! — let  me  see : — no  ; 
we  were  with  the  Williams's.  But  my 
aunt  is  in  a  hurry,  you  see — I  am 
coming  \"  and  Sophia,  evidently  desi- 
rous to  end  the  subject,  turned  from  the 
window,  leaving  Eliza  very  little  relieved 
by  knowing  that  he  was  not  with  them 
at  the  Hay  market,  since  she  had  gather- 
ed information  that  he  had  been  there 
several  other  times. 

It  would  be  a  most  wise  and  excellent 
rule,  if  people  could  abide  by  it,  never 
to  make  the  slightest  inquiry  into  un- 
pleasant subjects  when  it  were  possible 
to  avoid  it.  But  it  seems  to  be  an  un- 
fortunate principle  in  human  nature,  that 
curiosity  is  never  so  restless  and  so  pene* 
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trating  as  when  it  is  employed  in  con- 
firming its  worst  surmises.  Tell  a  per- 
son that  another  has  said  something 
pleasant  and  gratifying  of  him,  and  he 
will  involuntarily  smile  and  be  pleased, 
and  wish  to  know  what  it  was  ;  but  this 
wish  will  be  very  quiescent,  and  con- 
tented to  wait  till  chance  may  have 
gratified  it,  or  to  go  ungratified  alto- 
gether. But  reverse  the  case,  and  let 
him  hear  that  he  has  been  unkindly 
spoken  of — ill-naturedly — shamefully — 
infamously — ridiculously, — how  does  his 
impatient  curiosity  mount  with  the  cli- 
max!— and,  till  he  can  ascertain  the 
precise  particulars,  and  know  exactly 
to  what  an  extent  it  is  in  the  power  of 
other  people  to  interfere  with  his  happi- 
ness, there  remains  to  him  no  interval  of 
peace. 

Lady  Delville,  in  walking  down  stairs, 
repeated  a  string  of  apologies  to  Eliza 
for  the  rudeness  of  which  she  was  guilty. 
"  But,  my  dear  love,"  said  she,  stepping 
into  Sophia's  supeib  carriage,  "  when 
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will  you  come  and  dine  with  us? 
Suppose  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Any  day  but  to-morrow/'  hastily 
interrupted  Sophia. 

<(  I  did  not  know  we  had  any  engage- 
ment for  to-morrow/'  said  her  lady- 
ship. 

"  1  am  not  certain — I  half  promised 
Miss  Ormond  to  dine  with  her — at  any 
rate  the  day  after  will  make  no  difference 
1  hope  f  turning  to  Eliza,  who,  in- 
creasing in  misery  and  in  dissatisfaction 
with  them  both,  was  half  resolving  never 
to  enter  their  house  again. 

Concealing,  however,  with  a  strong 
effort,  a  displeasure  for  which  she  could 
assign  no  definite  cause,  she  said,  "  she 
would  come  to  them  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
take  the  chance  of  finding  them  dis- 
engaged." 

It  was  not  a  sigh  of  envy  at  the  sight 
of  the  fine  equipage  into  which  Sophia 
stepped  so  gaily,  and  rode  off  so  tri- 
umphantly, that  heaved  the  bosom  of 
Eliza,  as  she  followed  in  her  humble 
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hack ;  but  to  think  that  while  she  was 
deserted  and  ill-treated  by  Mr.  Walde- 
grave,  Sophia  had  seen  him  several 
times ! 


CHAP.  XII. 

There  are  sorrows,  during  which,  it 
seems,  as  if  time,  that  never  paused 
before,  delighted  to  stand  still.  It  is 
thus  with  those  who  are  suddenly 
bereaved  of  happiness,  without  entirely 
losing  the  hope  of  regaining  it.  They 
wait  impatiently  for  the  decision  of  des- 
tiny— they  watch  the  stream  of  events — 
but  it  passes  peacefully  by  them — and 
time  and  chance,  that  come  to  all,  seem 
never  to  come  to  the  unfortunate. 

Hour  after  hour  (and  hours  are  long 
intervals  in  the  calendar  of  misery) 
moved  heavily  on  with  Eliza,  unvaried 
by  any  thing  but  the  innumerable 
different  schemes  by  which  she  proposed 
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to  herself  to  obtain  some  intelligence  of 
Waldegrave.  She  would  never  admit  it 
to  be  possible  that  a  connexion  so  inti> 
mate,  so  endearing  as  their's  had  been, 
could  be  terminated  in  so  abrupt  and 
violent  a  manner ;  nor  that  Waldegrave 
could  satisfy  it  to  his  feelings  never  to 
see  her  again. 

Love  is  too  fearful  and  timid  to  deal 
with  matters  of  fact,  Eliza  believed  that 
her  affair  with  Mr.  Waldegrave  must  be 
eventually,  not  that  it  was  already  ended. 
But  ended,  or  continued,  or  in  whatever 
situation  it  was,  not  for  a  moment  would 
she  allow  to  herself  that  he  had  ceased 
to  love  her.  He  might  consider  it  im- 
prudent to  marry  her  ;  he  might  see  all 
her  faults,  and  believe  that  they  would 
interrupt  his  happiness,  and  that  it  was 
better  for  both  their  sakes  to  break  off 
their  engagement — all  this  she  consider- 
ed, and  was  ready  to  admit,  and  could 
support  it — but  not  that  he  had  ceased 
to  love  her. 
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There  was  a  consciousness  of  her  own 
value  about  her,  which  persons  of  su- 
perior endowments  can  never  be  devoid 
of,  that  towered  above  the  possibility  of 
being  neglected,  and  which  would  have 
led  her,  when  the  natural  pangs  of  disap- 
pointment had  subsided,  to  feel  some- 
thing of  disdain  for  the  man  who  had 
wanted  the  taste  to  appreciate  her  pro- 
perly. 

But  Waldegrave  was  not  that  man. 
The  finished  gentleman — the  refined  and 
accurate  observer  upon  life  and  manners 
— the  keen,  elegant  critic — the  very  ac- 
me and  model  of  taste,  who  was  to  un- 
derstand her  properly,  if  he  did  not  ? 

And  having  understood  her — and  hav- 
ing loved  her — could  he  calmly  resign 
her,  and  turn  to  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  as  though  she  had  never  been — and 
he  had  never  known  her ! 

Such  a  conception  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  an  enthusiastic  girl  was  perhaps 
naturally  quite  impossible.    Eliza  want- 
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ed  experience  to  teach  her  how  imper- 
ceptibly,, under  the  influence  of  man's 
habits  and  pursuits,  impressions  lose 
their  distinct  and  fervid  character,  and 
blend  with  more  general  and  common 
associations ;  and  how  gradual  the  transi- 
tion from  the  impassioned,  the  agoniz- 
ing remembrance,  to  the  gentle  sigh — 
or  the  calm  smile — or  the  unembarrass- 
ed acknowledgment  — <c  1  knew  her 
once !" 

It  is  well  for  the  cause  of  enthusiasm, 
that  source  of  all  that  charms,  and  of  all 
that  ennobles  life,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive,  during  the  more  early  periods 
of  life,  how  potent  is  the  sway  of  sordid, 
groveling  realities,  nor  how  insensibly 
they  efface  the  beautiful,  romantic  vi- 
sions of  early  years,  while  those  enchant- 
ing years  endure.  It  is  not  till  time  has 
laid  his  leaden  wand  upon  us,  that  we 
feel  rather  than  acknowledge,  how  Senti- 
ment, that  delicate  plant,  droops  and 
withers  at  his  oppressive  touch. 
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In  recollecting  the  eager  interruption 
Sophia  had  given  to  the  invitation  of 
Lady  Delville,,  Eliza  fancied  that  it 
proceeded  from  her  having  some  scheme 
in  agitation  for  the  evening  which  she 
had  no  inclination  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ed with.  Eliza  persuaded  herself  that 
such  a  reluctance  could  only  proceed 
from  Mr.  Waldegrave's  being  implicat- 
ed in  the  project,  whatever  it  might  be. 
That  Sophia  had  long  been  jealous  of 
his  attachment  to  her  she  very  well 
knew,,  and  could  have  excused.,  under 
the  supposition  that  no  woman  could  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  without  loving  him  ;  but  that  she 
should  secretly  practise  upon  his  affec- 
tions., and  form  schemes  for  obtaining 
his  society  exclusive  of  her's,,  was  an  in- 
sult, a  cruel  injury  that  it  was  madness 
to  think  of,  and  as  it  was  madness  and 
torture,  this  poor  infatuated  being  could 
think  of  nothing  else.  It  is  certainly 
possible  to  pursue  a  single  idea  to  the 
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very  borders  of  phrenzy,  and  Eliza  had 
followed  the  phantom  of  an  overwrought 
imagination,  till  she  felt  as  though  she 
must  realize  it,  or  die  under  the  distrac- 
tion it  had  excited. 

The  chimera  that  possessed  her  was, 
that  Sophia  intended  to  go  that  night  to 
the  Coburg  Theatre,  with  Waldegrave 
and  Miss  Ormond.  She  must  know 
whether  she  did  or  not. 

Her  first  suggestion  was,  to  go  to  the 
theatre  herself:  and  this  she  would  have 
done  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  if 
she  had  felt  more  assured  of  seeing  them 
there  ;  for  the  chance  of  being  insulted 
in  being  alone,  and  the  certainty  of  pas- 
sing for  an  improper  person,  were  cir- 
cumstances that  were  quite  lost  in  the 
overwhelming  interest  that  occupied  her 
— common  sense  had  left  her. 

But  as  their  being  at  the  theatre  was 
doubtful,  it  appeared  scarcely  worth 
while  to  risk  upon  an  uncertainty  the 
time  that  must  be  consumed  in  going  so 
far.  ' 
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At  length,  after  a  day  passed  in  al- 
ternately adopting  and  rejecting  the 
wildest  schemes,  worn  out  and  exhaust- 
ed with  indecision,  towards  evening  she 
determined  upon  instantly  going  to 
Lady  Delville's.  A  sort  of  desperation 
characterized  all  her  movements.  Hasti- 
ly she  equipped  herself  for  this  expedi- 
tion ;  with  tremulous  eagerness  she  left 
the  house  alone,  without  even  the  pro- 
tection of  her  servant. 

She  knew  not  what  she  proposed  to 
herself  in  this  visit,  nor  how  she  was  to 
account  for  making  it,  in  so  extraordi- 
nary a  manner. 

She  believed  that  if  she  found  Lady 
Delville  and  Sophia  alone,  she  should 
throw  herself  upon  their  pity,  and  ease 
the  anguish  of  her  breaking  heart  by 
telling  them  what  she  suffered. 

In  the  event  of  finding  Waldcjjrave 
there  (the  latent  hope  that  had  prompt- 
ed the  visit),  she  should  see  him  ! — it 
would  be    enough  ! — beyond    this   her 
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overpowered  mind  could  now  consider 
nothing. 

On  arriving  at  Lady  Delville's,  she 
perceived  the  carriage  at  the  door.  She 
inquired  if  they  were  at  home.  The 
man,  with  evident  surprise,  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  "  but  they  were  going 
out  almost  directly." 

Not  allowing  him  time  to  proceed  and 
announce  her,  Eliza  abruptly  passed 
him,  ran  up  stairs,  and  hastily  opened 
the  door  of  the  drawing  room,  where, 
at  the  tea-table,  sat  Lady  Delville— on 
the  sofa,  Sophia — and  by  her  side — Mr. 
Waldegrave  ! — Mirth  appeared  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  party,  for  before  she 
opened  the  door  she  had  heard  the 
sound  of  laughter ;  and  after  she  Aaddone 
so,  Mr.  Waldegrave's  smiling  gaiety 
had  not  wholly  ceased,  till  he  caught  a 
distinct  view  of  theintruder ;-- then— then, 
indeed,  there  were  marks  of  confusion 
the  most  palpable  in  his  countenance  ; 
and  if  Eliza  could  have  triumphed  in  his 
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discomfiture,  she  had  cause  for  exulta- 
tion. 

But  that  unhappy  girl  was  far  removed 
at  this  moment  from  any  thing  like 
triumph ;  for  now  only — now,  for  the 
first  time,  had  she  caught  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct conception  of  his  real  sentiment 
To  find  him  there  at  all,  though  she 
wished  to  see  him,  must  be  painful ;  but 
to  find  him  cheerful,  happy,  diverting 
and  diverted  ! — it  stabbed  her  with  the 
conviction  that  she  was  no  longer  be- 
loved. 

She  was  as  immediately  recognized  by 
Sophia  as  by  Mr.  Waldegrave.  It  was 
only,  indeed,  by  a  very  involuntary  em- 
barrassment that  he  testified  his  recog- 
nition ;  but  Sophia,  with  very  gra\c 
surprise,  not  unmingled  with  displea- 
sure, repeated  her  name,  "  Eliza  !" 

4  Eliza!"  echoed  Lady  Delville,  sud- 
denly turning  round,  "  my  dear,  where 
do  you  come  from? — and  who  is  \wth 
you? — and  what  is  the  matter? — Good 
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heavens!  what  is  the  matter ?" —  ob- 
serving the  deadly  paleness  of  her  coun- 
tenance. 

Eliza  sat  down,  and  clasped  her  hands 
upou  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  leaned 
her  burning  forehead  upon  them — but 
not  a  word  did  she  speak, — but  inces- 
santly sighed. 

Lady  Delville  became  really  alarmed. 
She  was  about  to  take  off  Eliza's  bon- 
net, and  rub  her  temples,  and  apply  pro- 
per remedies  for  restoring  her  to  speech 
and  animation  ;  but  Eliza,  repelling  as- 
sistance, herself  threw  off  her  hat,  and 
appeared  to  be  about  to  speak ;  but 
suddenly  relinquishing  the  intention,  she 
resumed  her  former  attitude. 

During  this  interval,  Mr.  Waldegrave 
seemed  to  find  himself  in  no  very  en- 
viable situation.  Had  he  followed  the 
first  impulse  of  his  inclination,  he  would 
certainly  have  retreated  the  moment 
Eliza  appeared  ;  but  as  this  was  impos- 
sible, and  he  had  surmounted  the  sur- 
prise eof  her  entrance,  he  waited  to  take 
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his  cue  from  her,  considering  that  he 
must  follow  as  she  should  lead,  though 
there  was  every  chance  that  it  would  be 
to  something  extremely  unpleasant. 

Sophia,  who  had  very  often  been  wit- 
ness to  similar  scenes  with  Eliza,  and 
therefore  considered  the  present  instance 
as  nothing  dangerous,  but  very  disa- 
greeable, as  interrupting  the  harmony 
and  pleasure  she  expected  to  enjoy,  now 
spoke,  and  in  a  tone  very  distinctly 
marked  by  displeasure,  inquired  of  Eliza 
cc  what  was  the  matter?" 

c<  Are  you  ill,  Eliza — or  unhappy — or 
what  is  all  this  about?" 

cc  Oh,  most  unhappy,  Sophia!"  said 
Eliza,  fixing  upon  her  a  look  of  the 
deepest  woe,  and  sighing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

"  Dear  me  !  you  are  always  unhappy, 
I  think;  you  are  always  teasing  and  tor- 
menting yourself  for  nothing." 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  harsh  or  un- 
kind words  addressed  to  those  who  suffer 
under  the  sorrows  of  imagination,  though 
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they  have  not  a  soothing,  have  something 
of  an  animating  and  reviving  nature. 

Eliza's  whole  soul  recoiled  from  the 
wounding  asperity  of  Sophia's  words 
and  manners ;  but  they  served  to  infuse 
a  portion  of  spirit  and  energy  into  her 
mind,  which  roused  her  to  the  deter- 
mination of  assuming  more  firmness, 
though  she  felt  as  if  she  must  die  under 
the  effort. 

cc  It  is  true,  Sophia/*  said  she,  cc  it  is 
very  true  that  I  am  always  unhappy — 
always  miserable — and  I  came  to  you  to- 
night, because  I  have  no  other  friends 
here,  and  it  is  hard  always  to  be  alone 
when" — one  is  wretched,  she  could  not 
add ;  for  she  had  struck  upon  the  chord 
of  her  own  sorrows,  and  pity  for  herself 
excited  some  emotion.  A  few  moments' 
pause,  however,  enabled  her  to  repress 
it. —  Pride — scorn — disdain  supported 
her,  and  she  soon  proceeded  without 
much  faltering  in  her  voice. 

"  I  did  certainly  expect,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  sake  of  old  companionship, 
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that  you  would  have  been  kind  to  me — 
and  would  have  suffered  me  to  speak  of 
my  unhappiness  ;  if  by  speaking  I  could 
have  found  any  comfort — but  I  am  trou- 
blesome,, it  seems,  with  my  grief.  It  is 
very  likely — the  unhappy  are  generally 
considered  so.  I  feel,  indeed,  that  I  have 
intruded  unseasonably ;  I  am  sorry  for 
it — 1  will  be  gone  immediately,  if  you 
will  allow  your  servant  to  procure  me  a 
coach  :  in  the  mean  while,  treat  me  with 
no  ceremony — pursue  your  intention  of 
going  out.  1  beg  I  may  be  no  sort  of 
restraint  upon  any  of  the  party,"  glancing 
at  Mr.  Waldegrave,  with  a  look  in  which 
contempt  struggled  vehemently  with  an- 
guish. 

The  eyes  are  the  weapons  of  the  in- 
sulted mind  ;  and  keen  and  piercing  are 
the  wounds  they  sometimes  give. 

Mr.  Waldegrave  internally  shivered 
under  her  penetrating  glance,  but  out- 
wardlykmaintained  his  calmness.  He  had 
not  yet  ventured  to  address  her  ;  for  con- 
sidering that  his  turn  would  eventually 
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come,,  he  had  judged  it  prudent  to  re- 
serve himself  till  the  attack  was  made. 

But  Sophia,,  provoked  at  Eliza's 
coming  at  all  (which  was,  to  be  sure, 
the,  most  malicious  contre-temps  that  fate 
could  have  invented),  and  incensed,  in 
proportion  as  she  knew  they  were  just, 
at  her  implied  reproofs  to  her  for  want 
of  feeling,  knew  not  what  to  do  with  her 
resentment,  or  how  to  keep  it  at  all 
within  bounds. 

"  You  are  extremely  obliging/'  said 
she  with  a  satirical  smile,  ce  to  give  us 
your  permission  to  do  as  we  like.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  avail  ourselves  of  it/' 
looking  at  her  watch ;  ie  as  I  rather  think 
Miss  Ormond  will  have  been  waiting  for 
us  something  more  than  half  an  hour. 
My  aunt  is  not  going,  and  will  be  very 
happy  in  your  company,  I  have  no 
doubt,  as  long  as  it  may  be  agreeable  to 
you  to  stay/' 

Then  turning  to  Mr.  Waldegrave,  she 
said  she  was  ready  to  attend  him  ;  but 
shame  arrested  him  in  the  compliance  he 
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Mould  have  been  very  happy  to  have 
sriveri  to  her  summons. — Shame  to  insult 
with  such  an  open  desertion  that  de- 
voted creature  whose  excess  of  love  for 
him  had  been  her  greatest  fault,  and  who 
had  been  driven  by  him  to  the  very  brink 
of  distraction ! 

Assuming  the  utmost  composure,  and 
chusinsr  to  consider  Eliza's  extraordi- 
nary  manner  as  a  mere  temporary  ac- 
cession of  nervous  irritation,  that  would 
soon  subside  of  itself,  he  approached 
her,  and  asked  if  she  would  allow  him 
to  attend  her  home  ;  IC  you  do  not  ap- 
pear very  well  to-night,  and  I  think  had 
better  not  go  so  far  alone." 

"  Surely/'  said  she,  with  the  bitter 
ironical  smile  of  exasperated  misery, 
"  surely  you  forget  Miss  Brooke's  claims 
upon  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense  !'  he  re- 
plied, with  something  approaching  to 
a  smile,  affecting  to  believe  that  she 
spoke  in  jest ;  but  excessively  distressed 
to  know  in  what  manner  he  could  fence 
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round  his  delicate  feelings,  so  as  best  to 
secure  them  from  being  injured  by  the 
ungoverned  irritation  of  this  unhappy 
being. 

cc  You  have  spoken  truly,  indeed," 
said  she,  cc  it  is  nonsense  for  woman  to 
put  faith  in  man  !  or  to  believe  that  when 
he  professes  to  love  her  he  speaks  the 
truth.  It  is  nonsense  that  she  should 
listen  to  him,  or  trust  to  the  affections 
of  a  being  who  has  no  love — no  pity — 
no  heart  for  any  creature  in  the  universe 
— except  himself.  This  is  nonsense, 
but  not  the  verv  extreme — not  the  ex- 
cess  to  which  a  fond  foolish  woman  may 
indulge  it.  That  is  when  she  mourns 
over  man's  perhdy — when  she  weeps  for 
it — when  she  breaks  her  heart  for  it; 
while  he  is  gay  and  happy — exulting  in 
the  increase  of  felicity  which  results 
from  having  shuffled  her  olF,  and  eman- 
cipated himself  from  the  wearisome 
galling  fetters  of  her  tedious  love.  This 
is  the  perfection  of  nonsense,  Sir !" 
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cc  But  this  is  all  nothing.  And  why 
should  you  thus  exhaust  and  irritate 
yourself  in  combating  the  phantom  of 
imagination?" 

cc  The  phantom  of  imagination,  Mr. 
Waldegrave !  Look  at  me,  Sir — look 
at  Eliza  Rivers — if  in  this  haggard  face, 
this  wasted  form,  you  can  recognize 
that  wretched  girl ;  and  tell  me  that  you 
have  never  deceived  me — tell  me  that 
you  have  never  professed  to  love  me — 
and  that  in  believing  that  you  have,  I 
am  wrestling  with  the  phantom  of  ima- 
gination !" 

Cf  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Rivers,  this 
really  is  a  little  too  extraordinary — but 
I  must  defer  to  a  calmer  moment  any 
explanation — I  perceive  that  my  presence 
is  irritating  to  you.  Miss  Brooke,  I  must 
beg  you  to  excuse  me  to-night,"  and 
slightly  bowing  to  the  whole  party,  he 
was  gone  in  a  moment. 

tc  Indeed,  my  dear  Eliza,"  said  Lady 
Delville,  "  you  are  extremely  to  blame. 
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Whatever  quarrel  may  have  happened 
between  you  and  Mr.  Waldegrave,  this 
excessive  violence  will  only  widen  the 
breach,  and  serve  no  purpose  but  to 
disgust  him." 

"  Oh,  it  is  beyond  all  bearing/'  said 
Sophia,  <c  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it 
in  my  life.  No  wonder  Waldegrave 
was  glad  to  escape  from  it." 

ec  Sophia!"  said  Eliza,  suddenly  tak- 
ing her  hand,  and  grasping  it  like  one 
in  the  extreme  of  agony — "  Sophia — for 
the  love  of  God  don't  say  any  thing  to 
irritate  me!  have  pity  upon  me — "  and, 
sinking  completely  under  the  weight  of 
her  sorrows,  she  burst  into  tears, 

Sophia  was  affected,  in  spite  of  her- 
self ;  but  her  pity  was  of  a  restless  dis- 
satisfied nature.  Eliza  had  too  mate- 
rially interfered  in  the  happiness  she 
had  that  evening  proposed  to  herself 
to  be  very  readily  forgiven  ;  and  though 
she  spoke  with  more  gentleness,  her 
soothings  were  not  genuine  and  warm- 
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hearted  enough  to  afford  much  comfort 
to  the  miserable  Eliza. 

As  soon  as  she  felt  at  all  composed, 
Eliza  begged  that  a  coach  might  be  sent 
for,  as  she  wished  to  return  home  di- 
rectly. 

Lady  Delville  and  Sophia  very  faintly 
urged  her  staying  a  little  longer ;  but 
rinding  her  bent  upon  going,  Sophia  said 
that  cc  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and 
should  set  her  down." 

i(  But  stay  five  minutes  longer/' 
said  her  ladyship,  observing  Eliza  im- 
mediately to  rise,  "  I  wish  to  give  you 
a  few  words  of  advice  upon  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Waldegrave — " 

l<  None — none — "  said  Eliza,  mourn- 
fully shaking  her  head.  "  All  that  I  de- 
sire and  pray  for  is,  that  I  may  never 
hear  his  name  again.  It  is  sufficient 
that  he  has  deceived  me  in  the  most 
cruel  and  ungenerous  manner.  Till  this 
night  I  was  willing  to  think  otherwise  ; 
but  now  it  is  in  vain   to  delude  mvseif 
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any  longer — our  engagement  is  entirely 
ended — and  if  it  be  possible  for  me  to 
avoid  it,  I  will  never  see  him  again- 
Thus  much  upon  this  subject,  now, 
and  forever." 

Neither  Sophia  nor  Lady  Delville 
could  affect  much  astonishment  at  this 
intelligence,  as  they  had  heard  nearly 
the  substance  of  it  before  from  Mr. 
Waldegrave,  who  had  insinuated  to 
them,  in  general  terms,  that  circum- 
stances had  occurred  which  rendered 
it  imprudent  for  him  to  continue  his  en- 
gagement with  Miss  Rivers. 

Eliza  having  rather  distantly  taken  her 
leave, was  about  to  go  down  stairs,  but  re- 
collecting that  she  should  now  certainly 
proceed  to  Mr.  Henley's  with  all  expe- 
dition, and  that  it  might  be  a  long  time 
before  she  should  see  Sophia  again,  she 
turned  to  her  and  took  her  by  the  hand, 
one  would  havesaid,  under  the  influence 
of  presentiment.  "  I  shall  return  to  Fair- 
field immediately ;M  said  she  ;  "  we  may 
not  very  soon  meet  again — if  ever  we 
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do  ;  therefore,  Sophia,  whatever  I  inay 
have  said  to-night  that  is  harsh  or  un- 
pleasant, endeavour  to  forget;"  and, 
drawing  her  towards  her,  she  kissed  h«r 
fervently,  as  she  uttered  cc  God  bless 
you  !" 

Sophia's  heart  was  now  in  reality 
touched  ;  she  returned  both  the  embrace 
and  the  benediction  with  ardour,  and 
they  each  parted,  something  lightened 
of  self-reproach  upon  the  score  of  un- 
kindness  to  each  other. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

In    the  indulgence  of  softer  sorrow, 
Eliza  returned  home. 

But  the  revived  tenderness  of  old 
associations  was  soon  lost,  soon  over- 
whelmed by  the  turbulent  passions 
which  were  excited  bv  the  remembrance 
of  what  had  been  Mr.  Waldegrave's  con- 
duct that  evening. 
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His  gay  laugh  still  sounded  in  her 
ears.  He  was  still  before  her  eyes  in 
all  that  smiling  pleasantry  of  manner 
she  had  discovered  him  exercising  for 
the  amusement  of  Sophia,  and  of  which 
she  so  well  understood,  so  often  had 
felt  the  fascinating  powers.  And  then 
his  paltry  embarrassment  at  the  sight  of 
her — his  creeping  evasion — his  carefully 
misunderstanding  her  as  long  as  he  pos- 
sibly could — then  affecting  to  think  her 
in  jest — smiling  at  her  ! — smiling  at  the 
excess  of  misery  he  had  created !  and 
insinuating  to  her  that  it  was  nothing 
at  all — she  was  not  quite  well — she 
would  be  better  by  and  by  ! — his  steal- 
ing away  ! 

"  Oh,  gracious  God  I"  said  Eiiza,  as 
the  remembrance  pressed  upon  her  al- 
most to  madness — cc  preserve  me  my 
senses!  preserve  me  from  myself!"  and 
the  wretched  creature  threw  herself  upon 
her  knees.  But  it  was  the  impulse  of 
despair,  not  of  devotion,  and  she  could 
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not  pray.  It  was  not  the  moment  of 
prayer  ! — She  felt  that  it  was  not,  and 
she  rose  with  something  of  horror  at 
herself  for  having  dared  to  offer  up  to 
heaven  the  breathings  of  a  heart  so  un- 
subdued to  its  sufferings.  The  image 
of  Waldegrave  poisoned  every  better 
thought  ;  that  image  now  so  hateful, 
so  revolting !  But  hateful  as  it  was> 
in  vain  she  tried  to  escape  from  it.  She 
pressed  her  hand  before  her  eyes  as  if 
he  were  actually  before  her — and  she 
could  shut  him  out  from  memory  as  well 
as  sight.  But  in  vain  !  There  was  no 
other  thought — no  other  feeling — there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  for  her — but 
Waldegrave ! 

Several  hours  had  elapsed,  and  it  was 
midnight  before  the  chaos  of  her  mind 
had  assumed  any  distinct  and  determined 
shape.  The  imperious  necessity  of  root- 
ing from  her  soul  every  lingering  ten- 
derness for  the  man  who  had  so  cruelly 
sported  with  her  happiness,  was  now  the 
predominant  idea. 
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cc  Yes,  yes/'  she  exclaimed,,  ffthis 
night,  before  I  sleep,  I  will  bind  myself 
by  a  sacred  vow,  never  to  waste  another 
thought  upon  him.  Heartless — heartless 
man  ! — oh,  how  my  soul  spurns  him  If 

And  now  that  she  was  approaching  to 
decision,  every  instant  was  lost  that  was 
not  spent  in  doing  something  to  advance 
it.  She  hastened  to  her  writing  desk  to 
collect  every  note,  every  letter  that  she 
had  ever  received  from  him,  anl  to  make 
them  up  into  a  packet,  with  a  few 
trifling  presents  of  trinkets,  which  in 
their  happier  days  he  had  given  her  ; 
and  which  she  determined  to  return  to 
him,  with  a  short  note  expressive  of  her 
final  renunciation  of  him,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  as  early  as  possible. 

The  resolutions  which  spring  under  a 
thorough  and  keen  sense  of  ill  usage,, 
are  commonly  prompt  and  vigorous 
enough,  and  Eliza  set  about  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her's  with  an  activity  that  ar- 
gued well  for  their  completion. 
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But  not  all  the  pride  and  scorn  of  her 
nature,  nor  the  acute  and  agonizing  con- 
viction she  felt  of  his  unworthiness, 
could  support  her  against  the  occasional 
touches  of  reviving  affection  which  her 
dangerous  task  awakened. 

She  had  collected  his  trinkets — his  let- 
ters— his  notes — and  she  was  about  to 
inclose- them  in  a  parcel,  when  she  per- 
ceived one  that  had  escaped  her;  she 
took  it  up,  and  before  she  was  aware  of 
it,  quite  involuntarily  had  begun  to 
read  it. 

Oh,  how  well! — how  well  did  she  re- 
member the  day  that  she  received  it !  It 
was  in  the  first  month  of  their  engage- 
ment, on  her  birthday.  She  was  sitting 
at  breakfast  with  Lady  Delville  and  So- 
phia, laughing  and  happy — most  happy, 
for  she  was  every  moment  expecting  him 
to  come  and  pay  her  the  congratulations 
of  the  day. — Even  now  she  could  see  the 
servant  bringing  in  his  note — even  now 
she  felt  again  that  thrill  of  transporting 
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expectation  with  which  she  always  flew 
to  seize  any,  the  most  trifling  of  his 
communications. 

She  remembered  with  what  impa- 
tience she  had  torn  it  open,  not  heeding 
the  elegant  ring  it  inclosed,  which  falling 
on  the  floor,  Sophia  took  up,  and 
amused  herself  in  examining,  while  she 
was  devouring  these  far  more  precious 
words : 

"  An  unwelcome  visitor  (such  at  this 
time  must  be  any  one  that  detains  me 
from  my  dear  girl)  has  besought  me  to 
give  him  breakfast.  I  cannot  therefore 
come  to  put  this  little  bauble  upon 
Eliza's  finger,  nor  to  tell  her  how  ardently 
I  wish  it  were  that  more  important  one 
which  1  hope  ere  long  to  place  there. 
Dearest,  when  common  wishes  will  this 
day  be  showered  upon  you  in  abun- 
dance, and  all  are  hoping  your  con- 
tinued happiness,  think  how  ardent  must 
be  his  who  identifies  his  own  in  yours. 
Prepare  yourself  therefore  to  expect,  the 
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first  moment  he  is  released,  the  warmest 
congratulations  of 

Your  most  devotedly  attached 

cc   p     W  „ 

"  Oh,  Waldegrave !"  said  she,  dis- 
solving into  tears,  for  sweet  and  tender 
recollections  were  crowding  fast  upon 
her,  "  how  could  you  desert  me  ?  Were 
you  not  all  the  world  to  me  ?  Had  I  a 
thought — a  hope — a  wish  in  which  you 
were  not  included  ?"  and  she  remem- 
bered how  that  very  morning  to  which 
the  note  alluded,  she  had  hurried  from 
the  room,  to  hide  the  tears  of  joy  which 
this  proof  of  his  love  had  excited — and 
to  place  his  gift  upon  her  finger — and 
to  press  it  to  her  lips — and  to  say  "  God 
bless  him V? 

Oh,  was  it  possible  that  he  could  be 
the  author  of  so  much  misery  to  her! 
Was  it  possible  that,  having  seemed  to 
love  her  so  tenderly — so  ardently — he 
could,  a  few  hours  before,,  have  stood  by 
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with  calmness  and  seen  her  wrought  up 
to  the  very  height  of  anguish  and  dis- 
traction, and  administered  no  word  of 
soothing  or  endearment,  but  taken  the 
very  moment  of  her  utmost  distress 
to  abandon  her — to  steal  away  from 
her!" 

Whilst  thus  sitting  over  her  writing- 
desk,  now  taking  up  her  pen,  and 
made  half  frantic  by  painting  him  to 
her  fancy  such  as  she  had  last  seen 
him,  in  all  his  insulting  selfish  in- 
difference to  her,  about  to  address  him 
with  severity,  and  scorn ;  then  restrained 
by  the  swell  of  softer  recollections  that 
swept  over  her  mind,  presenting  him  in 
all  his  seductive  smiles,  such  as  he  had 
worn  in  that  blissful  hour  when  first  his 
lips  as  well  as  words  had  sealed  him  her 
own — in  the  pause  of  exhausted  passion, 
it  chanced  that  her  eye  rested  upon  a 
manuscript  in  Mortimer's  hand -writing 
which  had  been  vehemently  tossed  out 
of  her  desk  with  other  papers,  in  her 
search  after  Waldegrave's  letters. 
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The  sight  of  this  transcript  for  a 
moment  turned  the  current  of  her  im- 
petuous soul.  The  awful  ideas  of  death 
and  the  grave — the  recollection  that  the 
hand  which  traced  those  characters  was 
then  mouldering  in  the  dust — the  still- 
ness of  the  hour,  when  all  around  her 
was  at  peace,,  and  she  alone,  with 
turbulent  passions,  disturbed  the  re- 
pose of  nature — all  contributed  to  im- 
press her  with  a  feeling  of  solemnity ; 
her  hands  trembled  as  she  opened  the 
paper,  which  she  did,  as  not  imme- 
diately recollecting  its  contents  5  and,  in 
this  moment  of  tumultuous  emotion, 
they  were  almost  appalling. 

It  was  a  prayer  of  Mortimer's,  which, 
at  her  urgent  and  even  solemn  request, 
he  had  written  out  for  her.  She  re- 
membered the  evening  when  she  had 
asked  it  of  him  ;  and  how  much  he  had 
been  affected  by  the  genuine  earnestness 
and  deep  regret  with  which  she  had 
spoken  of  her  faults,  and  of  her  desiiv 
but  inability  to  amend  thcin. 
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His  gentle,,  but  serious  reply — his  im- 
pressive remarks  upon  the  duty  and 
efficacy  of  private  devotion— his  assu- 
rances of  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  he 
himself  had  found  in  it,  still  vibrated  in 
her  ears. 

She  had  expressed,  with  fervour,  a 
desire  to  see  that  form  of  prayer  he  said 
he  was  accustomed  to  use. 

She  held  it  now  in  her  hands — it  was 
simple,  but  devotional — supplicating  for 
little  beyond  forgiveness  of  his  past 
failures,  for  a  contented  mind,  and  for 
grace  to  sustain  him  in  his  Christian 
warfare.  As  fervent  as  for  himself  had 
been  his  petition  for  her  whom  he 
looked  forward  to  as  the  wife  of  his 
bosom. 

What  were  the  tears,  the  convulsive 
sobs,  the  anguish  of  Eliza's  soul,  as, 
reading  on,  she  fell  upon  these  words  : 

cc  And,  in  the  new  state  of  life  to  which 
I  look  forward,  I  humbly  pray,  oh, 
Heavenly  Father!  for  Thy  continued 
mercies — and  for  Eliza,  my  destined 
wife,   such  a   portion  of  Thy    Divine 
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grace  as  may  enable  her  to  go  through 
the  duties  and  trials  of  life  with  sub- 
mission to  Thy  will,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  act  right.  Support  and 
strengthen  her,,  I  beseech  Thee,  in  all 
her  good  resolutions — subdue  the  im- 
patience of  her  temper,  and  calm  the 
irritability  of  her  feelings — and  so  sus- 
tain her  in  her  earthly  trials,  that,  having 
passed  through  them  vwth  meekness  and 
resignation,  she  may  finally  be  made 
happy  iu  the  world  to  come  I" 

Here  indeed  was  love  ! — if  tears  were 
to  fall,  and  the  heart  to  break  under  the 
deprivation  of  happiness,  it  was  on  Mor- 
timer's tomb  that  the  sacrifice  ought  to 
be  made ;  for  in  losing  him,  Eliza  had 
lost  all  indeed  ! — <c  And  thus  he  prayed 
for  me  !"  said  she;  "  he  prayed  for  her 
who  was  preparing  for  him  the  stroke  of 
death  ! — but  all  is  just — all  is  as  it 
should  be — the  sufferings  of  Mortimer 
are  measured  back  to  their  author,  and 
misery  is  my  well  earned  portion  !,s 

But  as  if  the  very  sense  she  felt  of  the 
justice  of  her  sufferings  augmented  their 
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intensity,  her  tears  now  flowed  faster 
than  ever ;  but  they  had  a  gentler  source, 
remorse  and  contrition  had  penetrat- 
ed her  soul,  and  blunted  the  edge  of 
passion  ;  she  could  now  unite  her  own 
supplications  to  those  of  the  dear  depart- 
ed, and  fervently  and  sincerely  she  did 
so.  She  bewailed  her  past  faults,  and 
implored  forgiveness  of  them,  but  most 
of  all,  she  prayed  to  be  forgiven  the  sin- 
fid  and  extravagant  passion  which  had 
caused  her  so  much  misery.  Upon  her 
knees  she  resolutely  determined  to  strug- 
gle with  every  thought  of  its  object,  and 
as  much  as  it  were  possible  to  conquer  it. 

The  night  had  waned  away  before 
this  conflict  of  mortality,  this  striving 
between  the  worse  and  better  part,  the 
divine  and  human,  had  subsided — na- 
ture then  interposed — and  in  a  few  hours 
of  broken  and  interrupted  slumber,  gave 
a  short  oblivion  to  Eliza's  grief. 

With  heroic  firmness,  she  repressed 
the  heavy  sighs  and  starting  tears  that 
instinctively  followed  the  first  moment 
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of  waking — that  moment  of  horror  to 
the  unhappy  ! — when,  amidst  returning 
perceptions,  increased  in  acuteness  by 
the  refreshment  of  repose,  a  sense  of 
misery  suddenly  darts  its  sting  into  the 
heart,  and  renews  with  tenfold  force  its 
suspended  anguish.  Her  first  occupa- 
tion in  the  morning  was  to  complete  her 
packet  for  Mr.  Waldegrave.  It  was  a 
task  of  struggle  and  difficulty  ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  she  went  through  it  with 
calmness  and  resolution.  Indeed  she 
was  now  so  debilitated  with  the  effects 
of  her  wretchedness,  that  she  had  scarce- 
ly the  power  any  longer  to  indulge  it. 
She  felt  herself  extremely  ill,  and  every 
moment  becoming  worse;  her  temples 
throbbed,  her  head  was  confused,  and 
the  burning  heat  of  her  hands  bespoke 
the  fever  that  was  creeping  in  her  veins. 
She  was  obliged  to  pause  incessantly 
in  the  few  lines  she  intended  to  address 
Mr.  Waldegrave,  as  much  from  down- 
right inability  to  hold  her  pen,  as  from 
the  natural  feelings  of  distress  in  hav- 
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ing  to  bid  him  a  final  farewell.  It  was 
the  work  of  nearly  two  hours  to  pro- 
duce what  follows  : 

Cf  In  returning'  to  you  the  enclosed, 
Mr.  Waldegrave,  I  have  little  to  say, 
since  the  reason  for  my  doing  so  must 
now  be  sufficiently  obvious.  1  forbear 
to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  my  wrongs. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  forgive  you,  and 
there  may  come  a  time  when  it  may  be 
some  comfort  to  you  to  remember,  that 
I  was  able  to  tell  you  so. 

Si  Eliza." 

tc  All  is  now  over  !"  said  she,  as  soon 
as  she  had  dispatched  this  letter  ;  "  thank 
God !  the  worst  is  over !  and  I  have 
nothing  now  to  do,  but  to  fly  from  this 
hated  place." 

But  so  fast  was  her  indisposition  in- 
creasing upon  her,  that  she  almost 
doubted  whether  she  were  able  to  sup- 
port a  journey  to  Fairfield.  She  de- 
termined however  upon  setting  off 
that  afternoon ,  with  a  view  of  proceed- 
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ing  as  far  as  she  was  able  that  night. 
Nothing  but  the  ea^er  desire  she  felt  to 
regain  the  peace  and  comfort  of  Louisa  S 
society,  and  that  shelter  for  her  harass- 
ed frame  and  breaking  heart  which  the 
quiet  rectory  afforded,  could  have  sus- 
tained her  against  the  pressure  of  most 
acute  and  severe  illness. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day's  journey  that  she  found  herself  with- 
in a  short  stage  of  Fairfield ;  yet,  short 
as  it  was,  she  feared  that  she  should 
have  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  her 
maid,  that  she  would  not  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed any  further.  These  entreaties  in- 
deed, had  been  preferred  at  every  stage 
they  stopped  at  that  day  ;  but  Eliza's  im- 
patience to  go  on  would  not  sutler  her 
to  listen  to  them,  and  even  now,  though 
panting  for  breath,  and  half  delirious 
with  fever,  she  could  only  be  prevailed 
upon  to  rest  a  few  minutes. 

"  A  little  longer  indulge  me— only  a 
little  longer,  Ann,"  said  she,  and  the 
girl,  though  dreading  that  her  unhappy 
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mistress  would  expire  upon  the  road, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  assist  her  into 
the  chaise. 

And  now,  as  if  Eliza  had  gained  the 
only  point  on  which  her  heart  was  set, 
and  satisfied  that  dead  or  alive  she  should 
be  brought  to  Fairfield,  she  spoke  no 
more,  but  reclining  her  head  upon  the 
bosom  of  her  attendant,  she  sunk  into  a 
kind  of  stupor,  in  which  state  she  arrived 
at  Mr.  Henley's  door. 

Louisa  and  her  father  were  drinking 
tea,  when  the  unusual  sound  of  a  car- 
riage made  them  both  listen. 

fi  I  do  think  it  is  coming  here  !"  said 
she  : — ff  it  certainly  is — who  can  it  be  ? 
can  it  be — "  and  she  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  the  hall  door,  to  ascertain  who 
had  arrived. 

The  first  sound  she  heard  was  that  of 
her  own  name,  repeated  in  a  tone  of  ex- 
treme distress.  "  Oh,  Miss  Henley — my 
poor  mistress !" — 

Louisa's  fears  were  too  prophetic : — 
w  It  is  Eliza,  Sir — for  heaven's  sake  be 
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quick/'  said  she  to  her  father,  who  was 
now  approaching.  Mr.  Henley  had 
taken  the  unconscious  Eliza  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  her  into  the  dining-room, 
before  she  gave  any  sign  of  returning 
animation.  She  then  unclosed  her 
heavy  eyes,  and  raised  them  to  the  face 
of  Louisa,  on  whose  benevolent  bosom 
her  aching  head  was  supported,  and 
then  turned  them  upon  Mr.  Henley, 
who  stood  by,  clasping  her  hand  in  his, 
with  the  most  anxious  and  alarmed  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

"  Dear  Eliza — speak  to  me — pray 
speak  to  me/'  said  Louisa,  kissing  her, 
and  fondly  pressing  her  to  her  heart  ; 
"don't  you  know  me,  dear  !— I  am 
Louisa — Louisa  Henley." 

cc  Oh,  yes — yes — dear  Louisa — dear 
Louisa  !"  she  replied,  with  quickness 
and  each  time  that  she  repeated  her 
name  pressing  her  hand  with  lervour  to 
her  lips. — Louisa  burst  into  tears.  The 
sight  of  her  distress  powerfully  a  fleeted 
Eliza.     She  too  wept — and  in  the  relief 
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it  afforded  her,  began  to  find  her  con- 
ceptions clearer,  and  her  recollection 
returning : — 

tc  Oh,  Sir/'  said  she,  addressing  Mr. 
Henley,  <e  I  am  come  with  thankfulness, 
once  more  to  your  happy  dwelling.  My 
sad  story  is  ended — and  I  am  returned  to 
die  with  you/' 

ec  No — no — '•'  said  he,  affecting  to 
hide  under  a  faint  smile  the  deep  emo- 
tion he  was  feeling — f<rsay  rather  that 
you  are  come  to  recover  health  and 
happiness,  for  such  1  trust  will  be  the 
effect  of  your  return.  But  now/'  con- 
tinued he,  (c  I  must  turn  physician,  and 
prescribe  immediate  repose  for  you;  and 
lest  you  should  be  refractory,  and  not 
think  my  advice  sufficiently  authorita- 
tive,  I  think  I  may  as  well  send  for 
the  assistance  of  my  medical  friend  at 
Belton." 

Eliza  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  this 
proposal.  She  was  every  moment  be- 
coming worse  and  worse  ;  and  by  the 
time  Louisa  had  assisted  her  to  bed, 
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and  taken  her  station  by  her  side,  to 
watch  over  and  attend  her,  all  sense 
and  recollection  was  gone,  and  she  was 
suffering  under  the  delirium  of  a  raging 
fever. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

When  Waldegrave,  in  the  manner 
we  have  described,  broke  away  from 
Lady  Delville's,  the  impression  upon  his 
mind  was  that  of  extreme  satisfaction  in 
having  made  his  escape.  This  very  com- 
fortable feeling  was,  however,  soon  dis- 
turbed by  certain  visitings  from  a  certain 
monitor,  from  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  escape  with  the  same  facility. 

In  proportion  as  this  inward  monitor 
became  troublesome,  his  irritation  to- 
wards Eliza  increased  ;  and  he  began 
to  take  great  pains  in  his  own  justifi- 
cation, assuring  himself  that  the  vio- 
lence of  her  temper  was  beyond  endu- 
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ranee ;  and  that  no  laws  of  gallantry, 
or  honour,  or  any  thing  else,  required 
a  man  to  stay  like  a  fool  and  hear  him- 
self abused,  though  by  the  mouth  of  a 
lady. 

But  finding  rather  more  difficulty  than 
he  expected,  in  silencing  the  murmurs 
of  self-reproach,  he  very  quietly  walked 
into  St.  James's  Street,  where  he  knew 
of  something  that  would  be  instantly 
efficacious  in  turning  the  current  of  his 
thoughts. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  gaming  table, 
he  very  soon  lost  every  idea  that  was 
not  connected  with  it.  After  a  run  of 
most  insufferable  bad  luck,  he  returned 
home,  more  disposed  to  ruminate  upon 
some  method  of  repairing  his  broken 
fortune  than  of  healing  the  sorrows  of 
a  broken  heart. 

He  found  on  his  arrival  at  his  apart- 
ments, by  a  scrawling  note  on  his  table, 
that  Sir  George  Melmoth,  having  just 
arrived  in  town,  had  been  to  seek  him, 
and  desired  to  see  him  at  breakfast  the 
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next   morning,   at  the  Bedford    Coffee 
House. 

It  was  towards  noon  on  the  following 
day,  and  Mr.  Waldegrave  had  not  yet 
completed  his  toilette,  when  his  servant 
brought  into  the  room  Eliza's  packet. 

<c  From  Miss  Rivers,  Sir,  with  her 
compliments/' 

"  Oh,  put  it  down  ;"  and  without 
turning  round  to  look  at  it,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  occupation,  which  was  at 
that  moment  the  very  important  one  of 
adjusting  his  cravat.  When  this  was 
settled,  he  proceeded  to  open  Eiiz 
communication,  not  doubting  that  it 
contained  a  summons  to  see  him  im- 
mediately, that  being  the  usual  termi- 
nation of  her  paroxysms  of  displeasure. 

It  was  with  some  degree  of  surprise 
that  he  observed  the  size  of  the  parcel, 
and  with  much  more  that  he  found  it  to 
contain  his  own  letters  and  presents 
lie  rather  hastily  opened  her  note,  and 
having  read  it : — 

cc  This  looks  something  like  a  final 
to  be  sure  !"  said  he.     Then  pausing  a 
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minute  or  two,  as  if  to  consider  whether 
she  really  had  ended  the  matter  in  good 
earnest  or  not,  he  suddenly  recollected 
that  Sir  George  would  be  out  of  all 
patience  with  waiting  for  him  ;  so  he 
shuffled  the  pacquet  and  its  contents 
into  a  drawer,  locked  it  up,  finished 
dressing  himself,  and  set  forth  upon  his 
visit. 

In  the  course  of  his  walk  he  found 
leisure  to  consider  the  matter  a  little 
more. 

<r  What  can  she  mean  ?"  said  he, 
mentally,  as  he  pondered  upon  the 
conclusion  of  her  note,  which  implied 
something  more  than  she  expressed,  and 
that  something  rather  of  a  solemn  and 
affecting  nature.  "  What  can  she  mean  ? 
Surely  she  is  not  going  to — good  God— 
there's  no  saying  what  she  would  do  in 
one  of  her  fits  of  madness;''  and  shud- 
dering under  the  horrid  idea  of  her  self- 
destruction,  he  suddenly  turned  and  took 
the  way  to  Kensington. 
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But  it  was  only  the  impulse  of  mo- 
mentary alarm  ;  he  persuaded  himself 
that  his  fears  were  preposterous.  Her 
very  violence  of  feeling  was  her  pro- 
tection. It  naturally  spent  and  ex- 
hausted itself  in  a  very  little  time,  and 
was  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than  that 
calmer  species  of  despair,  which  pre- 
ferred to  brood  in  silence  over  its 
sorrows. 

But  what  could  she  mean  by  enforcing 
her  forgiveness  to  him  so  earnestly,  and 
with  such  mysterious  allusions  ?  Why, 
it  was  probable  that  she  had  no  meaning 
at  all,  beyond  the  natural  wish  she  felt 
of  gracing  her  dismission  of  him  with  a 
touch  of  the  romantic  and  sublime  :  all 
women  considering  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  wind  up  matters  of  this  nature 
in  that  particular  style. 

Thus  reasoning,  Mr.  Waldegrave 
speedily  turned  round,  and  resumed  the 
road  to  Covent  Garden. 

"  You  really  are  a  very  fine  fellow,  to 
keep  me  waiting  in  this  fashion/'  was  the 
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first  greeting  of  the  good-humoured  Sir 
George. — cc  But  what  the  devil  is  the 
matter  ?  You  look  sick  and  sad,  or  as  if 
you  had  seen  a  bailiff!" 

"  It  is  very  lucky  that  I  did  not,  I  can 
assure  you  ;  for  it  never  could  have  been 
more  inconvenient  to  me." 

<c  What,  the  times  run  flat,  do  they  ? 
— Well,  it  can't  be  helped  sometimes. — 
Here's  a  noble  pigeon-pie  as  ever  you 
tasted. — Come,  dispatch,  there's  a  good 
fellow. — I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to 
Tattersall's,  to  look  at  a  horse." 

So  Mr.  Waldegrave,  in  obedience  to 
orders,  sat  down,  and  began  to  eat. 
Having  done  what  justice  he  could  to 
the  pigeon -pie  and  the  chocolate,  he 
inquired  of  Sir  George  fC  what  time  he 
called  upon  him  the  night  before?" 

u  Between  nine  and  ten.  Will  told  me 
where  you  were  ;  and  1  believe  I  should 
have  gone  after  you,  if  I  had  not  been 
tired  and  sleepy.  But  a  man  ought  to 
be  in  full  health  and  spirits  to  undergo 
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the  bothering  chatter  of  that  old  Lady 
Delville,  or  Devil,  which  is  it  ?" 

"  Delville,  by  courtesy,  1  believe." 

"  Well,  no  matter ;  by  either  name 
she  is  equally  obnoxious  to  me.  I  have 
often  wondered  how  you  could  pass  so 
much  time  with  her." 

"  Perhaps  my  visits  were  not  solely  to 
her." 

"  No,  true ;  she  has  always  those 
girls  with  her.  Pray  how  is  Miss 
Rivers  ?  I  have  not  heard  any  thing"  of 
her  since  last  Christmas — she  was  then 
going  to  be  married  to  some  parson  or 
other,  whom,  I'll  undertake  to  say,  she 
did  not  care  one  straw  for." 

:<  No!  d'ye  think  so?" 

<c  Yes,  1  do  think  so — and  so  do  you  ; 
for  you  had  taken  pretty  good  care  that 
she  should  not.  Upon  my  life,  Walde- 
drave,  it  was  rather  too  bad  of  you  to 
make  mischief  between  the  girl  and  ker 
sweetheart ;  for  I  suppose  mischief  was 
the  end  of  it." 
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<e  Yes  ;  she  broke  off  the  affair  with 
him." 

"  Did  she  really  ?— well,  I  thought  as 
much — I  would  have  betted  twenty  to 
one  upon  it — so  there  ended  the  matter." 

(C  No,  by  no  means ;  I  felt  myself 
called  upon  then  to  come  forward,  and  I 
did  so." 

cc  Upon  your  honour?" 

"  Yes  ;  upon  my  soul!" 

' c  What,  in  a  real,  regular  way,  talk- 
ing of  marriage,  and  all  that  ?" 

*  Yes,  talking  of  marriage,  and  mean- 
ing it ;  for  I  then  loved  Eliza  as  ardently 
as  ever  I  loved  a  woman  in  my  life." 

(C  She  is  a  sweet  girl,"  said  Sir  George, 
rather  feelingly,  "  and  I  never  saw  a 
woman  look  better  than  she  did  on 
horseback.  Lord!  how  beautifully  she 
rode  that  little  black  mare  of  mine ;  and 
then  she  sings  so  sweetly !  God  knows, 
I  know  nothing  and  care  nothing  about 
music,  in  the  general  way,  but  I  was 
always  pleased  with  her's." 
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"  She  is  a  charming  woman !"  said 
Mr.  Waldegrave,  with  something  of  a 
sigh ;  "  but  I  wish,  with  all  my  soul, 
that  I  had  never  known  her!" 

<c  What !  you  begin  to  feel  queer  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  noose  !  No  wonder, 
with  the  horror  that  you  have  always 
testified  for  it !" 

"  No;  it  is  not  that  which  disturbs 
me — that  question  is,  by  mutual  consent, 
at  rest  between  us  for  ever!" 

"  Ah — indeed !  How  did  you  manage 
that  ?  for  it  is  rather  a  material  point,  I 
should  think,  in  the  present  case." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  But  I  proved  to 
her  that  it  was  imprudent,  and  little  less 
than  impossible,  in  my  present  circum- 
stances (as  you  yourself  must  suppose, 
after  what  I  have  said  to  you  upon  that 
point)  ;  and  this  morning  I  have  re- 
ceived an  intimation  from  her  that  she 
entirely  coincides  with  my  opinion — 
and—" 

"  And  is  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  I  suppose.    Well,  I  see  nothing 
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very  melancholy  in  that ;  particularly  as, 
I  imagine,  it  was  rather  as  a  matter  of 
propriety  than  choice,  that  you  proposed 
to  her  at  alL" 

"  I  certainly  never  intended  to  fall  so 
deeply  in  love  as  I  did.  And  as  to 
matrimony,  I  never  gave  it  a  thought, 
till  I  found  I  had  been  talking  about  it 
for  above  an  hour." 

Sir  George  laughed  most  immode- 
rately.— cc  Egad,  Waldegrave,  I  did  not 
think  you  had  been  such  a  flat.  If  this 
had  happened  to  you  ten  years  ago, 
when  you  first  set  about  making  love, 
it  would  all  have  been  natural  and  likely 
enough." 

"  It  seems  that  we  are  never  wise  upon 
these  points," 

"  No  ;  nor  never  safe,  I  think.  Upon 
my  word,  after  your  accident,  I  shall  be 
upon  my  guard,  in  case  1  should  take  to 
falling  in  love ;  for  being  a  more  heed- 
less person  than  you,  it  is  possible  I  may 
go    a    step    further,    and    find    myself 
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actually    married    before  I  know    any 
thing  about  it." 

"  There  is  no  great  hazard  of  that. 
You  have,  fortunately,  no  turn  for  affairs 
of  this  kind." 

'c  None  in  the  world.  I  have  fallen 
in  love  two  or  three  times,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  I  found  it  a  foolish,  trouble- 
some busines ;  so  I  gave  it  up  at  once. 
It  always  leads  to  something  disagree- 
able— just  as  children  begin  to  play, 
very  lovingly,  and  end  in  quarrelling  and 
fighting.  In  short,  these  matters  always 
conclude  badly,  let  them  conclude  which 
way  they  will — for  if  you  marry  it's  a 
humdrum  affair ;  neither  more  nor  less 
than  taking  out  a  license  to  grow  very 
tired  of  one  another  ;  and  if  you  do  not, 
its  a  chance  if  you  don't  behave  very  ill 
indeed,  and  deserve  to  be  horse-whipped 
— and,  I  suppose,  it  is  some  such  idea  of 
your  merits,  that,  at  this  very  instant, 
makes  you,  Waldegrave,  look  so  for- 
lorn?" 
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"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  quite  exempt 
from  self-reproach ;  at  least  Eliza  feels 
these  things  so  differently  from  the  gene- 
rality of  women,  that  what  would  be 
a  slight  injustice,  perhaps  nothing  at 
all  to  them,  is  a  very  serious  injury  to 
her." 

fC  Poor  girl !  she  feels  it  a  great  deal, 
then,  does  she?" 

ec  I  am  afraid  so." 

"  Poor  thing!  I  am  sorry  for  that." 

{(  And  so  am  1,  God  knows !  I  wish 
from  my  soul  that  I  had  never  seen  her." 

cc  But  that  will  do  no  good  now,  you 
know.  The  affair  is  entirely  ended,  and 
you  can't  possibly  marry  her  ;  so  the 
only  thing  now  is  to  hope  and  trust  that 
she  will  make  herself  happy  in  trying  to 
hate  you  more  and  more  every  day  of  her 
life." 

ic  I  rather  suppose  that  will  be  the 
sequel  of  the  story ;  for  1  trust  a  great 
deal  to  a  tolerable  share  of  pride  and 
haughtiness  which  she  calls  her  own." 
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"  Yes,  that  may  do  bye  and  bye.  But 
I  should  not  wonder  if  she  has  to  go 
through  a  great  deal  more  before  she  finds 
her  pride  of  much  service  to  her.  Those 
country  girls  are  very  different  to  the 
women  here  ;  when  an  affair  of  that  sort 
is  ended  here,  and  a  girl  has  lost  her 
lover,  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
to  the  theatres,  or  the  opera,  or  Al- 
mack's,  or  any  where  else,  and  look  out 
for  another.  But  when  such  is  the  case 
in  the  country,  they  mope  about,  and 
walk  amongst  trees,  and  talk  to  the 
moon,  and  write  sonnets ;  and,  never 
seeing  a  man  above  once  in  seven  years, 
have  no  chance  of  replacing  the  lost  hero. 

"But  that  is  not  the  case  with  Miss 
Rivers,  just  at  present ;  she  has  been 
in  London  and  the  neighbourhood  for 
some  months  past." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  I  will  go  and  call  on 
her  and  console  her." 

"  I  had  rather  you  would  not,  if  you 
please,  just  at  present ;  considering  your 
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connexion  with  me,  I  think  it  will  be 
best  to  avoid  it." 

"Well,,  just  as  you  please;  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  her.  I  always  admired 
Miss  Rivers ;  nay,  I  positively  at  one 
time  had  some  wandering  designs  of 
marrying  her  myself." 

t(  Had  you,  indeed  ?  1  wish  with  all 
ray  heart  you  had  put  them  in  execu- 
tion." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes ; 
it  is  not  too  late  now,  perhaps,  only  that 
I  have  lost  the  inclination.  Come,  shall 
we  walk }" 

Mr.  Waldegrave  reached  his  hat,  with 
something  between  a  sigh  and  a  yawn. 

■'  This  affair  annoys  me  most  con- 
foundedly/' said  he. 

**  Oh,  it's  a  d — d  business,  beyond 
dispute  ;  but  you  must  try  and  forget  it. 
You  know  there's  nothing  upon  earth  to 
be  done,  unless  you  mean  to  marry  the 

girl." 

(( 1  can't  marry  her — it's  quite  impos- 
sible," said  Mr.  Waldegrave,  impatiently. 
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cf  Well,  then,    come  along,  and    say 
no  more  about  it." 


CHAP.  XV. 

After  vibrating  for  more  than  three 
weeks  between  life  and  death,  the  vio- 
lence of  Eliza's  fever  subsided,  and 
hopes  began  to  be  entertained  of  her  re- 
covery. But  it  soon  appeared  that  her 
danger,  though  more  remote,  was  not 
less  certain  ;  for  when  days  and  weeks 
elapsed,  and  brought  with  them  no 
return  of  strength,  her  medical  attendant 
expressed  to  Louisa  serious  fears  of  her 
sinking  into  a  confirmed  and  rapid  de- 
cline. 

That  such  would  be  the  termination 
of  the  case  Louisa  had  too  truly 
foreboded  ;  in  her  anxious  attendance 
by  the  sick  bed  of  Eliza,  she  had  si- 
lently but  with  the  greatest  grief,  ob- 
served how  fiercely  the  intense  and  pain- 
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ful  anguish  of  her  mind  warred  against 
the  feeble  efforts  of  returning  health. 

It  was  not  that  Eliza  vented  in  com- 
plaints or  in  regrets  her  sense  of  ill- 
usage  or  disappointment ;  Louisa  had 
never  heard  her  mention  the  name  of 
Waldegrave,  or  speak  upon  the  subject 
of  her  sorrows.  She  was  generally  si- 
lent, and  invariably  sad ;  she  would 
pass  whole  days  without  speaking.,  ex- 
cept in  reply  to  some  tender  or  anxious 
inquiry  of  Louisa.  But  her  taciturnity 
had  nothing  sullen  or  ungentle  in  it ;  she 
was  always  grateful  for  any  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Henley  and  Louisa  to 
amuse  her,  and  sometimes  with  visible 
difficulty  she  tried  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  kindness,  and  to  repay  it  with  seem- 
ing to  profit  by  it ;  but  perceiving  how 
soon  she  relapsed  into  silence  and  inat- 
tention, she  would  beg  of  thern,  with 
tears,  to  forgive  her  apparent  indifference 
to  them. 

Her   singular  character  had   created 
for  her  an  interest  even  with  those  who 
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might  be  supposed  rather  to  avoid  than 
to  wish  to  inquire  after  her.  Even  the 
mother  of  Mortimer,  who  attributed  in 
some  measure  the  death  of  her  darling 
son  to  the  unhappy  consequence  of  his 
acquaintance  with  her,  was  not  destitute 
of  curiosity  as  to  her  fate  ;  having  heard 
of  her  return  to  the  rectory  from  Louisa, 
she  had  desired  her  niece  to  give  her 
from  time  to  time  some  further  account 
of  her  situation.  It  was  in  compliance 
with  this  request  that  Louisa,  about  two 
months  after  the  return  of  Eliza,  ad- 
dressed to  her  aunt  the  following  letter. 

""  I  told  you,  my  dear  aunt,  in  my 
last,  that  though  we  had  lost  our  appre- 
hensions of  any  immediate  danger  to 
our  poor  invalid,  we  scarcely  ventured 
to  hope  that  she  would  ever  be  restored 
to  us  again.  Alas  !  all  hope  is  vain. 
Every  day  confirms  the  fatal  truth  ;  she 
is  now  but  the  c  shadow  of  a  shade/ 
But  any  thing  so  beautiful — so  touch- 
ingly  beautiful — I  never  saw  !  Nothing 
of  the  Eliza  that  I  once  knew  remains ; 
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— all  the  haughtiness  and  pride  of  her 
character  is  gone  ;  she  is  gentleness  it- 
self— and  with  her  sorrows  and  her  faded 
loveliness,  I  could  fancy  her  almost  a 
sanctified  creature. 

"  Till  within  the  last  few  days,  I  sel- 
dom could  get  her  to  converse.  I  wished 
to  draw  her  off  from  the  indulgence  of 
meditation,  which,  from  its  effects  upon 
her,  I  knew  was  always  of  the  most 
painful  nature.  But  though  I  varied 
our  topics  of  discourse,  and  watched  for 
favourable  moments  to  introduce  them, 
I  could  find  none  that  did  not  so  evi- 
dently oppress  and  fatigue  her,  that  I 
had  not  the  heart  to  pursue  them  to  her 
uneasiness. 

cc  There  was  one  subject  indeed,  which 
I  was  so  anxious  to  press  upon  her,  that 
I  have  scarcely  allowed  myself  a  mo- 
ment's interval  from  thinking  how  I 
could  best  propose  it ;  I  need  scarcely 
say  it  was  that  of  Religion — at  all  times 
the  most  important,  but,  in  Eliza's  cir- 
cumstances, every  thing.  I  believe, 
nay,  I  am  sure,  that  she  is  not  destitute 
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of  devotional  feelings ;  for,  when  tear* 
have  been  stealing  down  her  cheeks, 
and  her  poor  heart  has  seemed  to  labour 
under  its  distress,  I  have  seen  the  silent 
supplications  of  her  uplifted  eyes,  and 
how  fervently  she  prayed  to  be  supported 
or  relieved.  But  these  were  rather  the 
effusions  of  suffering  than  habitual 
piety  ;  1  wanted  to  see  in  her  that  con- 
stant flow  of  devout  resignation,  which 
supported  our  beloved  Mortimer  in  a 
situation  so  similar  to  her  own.  1  have 
often  wished  to  mention  his  dear  name 
to  her,  as  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  the 
point  I  had  so  much  at  heart ;  and  once 
I  ventured  to  allude  to  him,  but  very 
distantly,  for  fear  of  giving  her  pain.  She 
certainly  understood  me,  for  she  was 
visibly  affected,  and  so  much  so,  that  I 
considered  it  better  wholly  to  abstain 
from  speaking  of  him,  since  his  idea 
was  evidently  connected  to  her  mind 
with  thoughts  the  most  distressing. 

"  I  could  see  that  it  was  a  relief  to  her 
when  1  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
this  subject,  and   when  I   spoke  to  her 
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upon  light  and  trivial  topics.  But  it 
was  a  still  greater  relief  to  her  when  1 
was  silent  altogether,  and  when  1  left  her 
undisturbed  to  the  indulgence  of  thought . 
I  could  perceive  that  something  more 
than  the  unhappiness  of  disappointed 
love  weighed  upon  her  mind  :  this  in- 
deed discovered  itself  in  her  frequent 
tears,  but  with  it  was  mingled  a  sort  of 
dread  and  shrinking,  that  more  power- 
fully affected  her  than  grief. 

cc  It  was  clear  to  me,  that  if  I  could  pre- 
vail upon  her  to  tell  me  all  that  oppress- 
ed her,  and  could  lead  her  to  discourse 
freely  upon  it,  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
soothing  to  her. 

<c  I  had  very  little  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  as  to  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness. 
Eliza  knows,  and  feels,  that  she  is  not 
long  for  this  world,  and  with  that  con- 
viction what  emotions  are  combined  ! 
1  have  watched  by  the  death-bed  of  the 
righteous — by  him  whose  valuable  life 
was  one  continued  exercise  of  christian 
virtue,  and  every  day  a  constant  pre- 
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paration  for  his  last.  There  was  no  bit- 
terness— no  heart-burnings — no  pro- 
tracted repentance,  to  mingle  gall  in 
his  last  cup  of  sorrow  ;  yet  there  were 
moments — few  indeed,  very  few — but 
there  were  such  moments,  when  the  hu- 
man part  prevailed,  and  he  turned  from 
the  portion  that  was  offered  him.  If 
Mortimer  sometimes  failed,  what  won- 
der that  Eliza  trembles  and  is  dismay- 
ed ?  That  her  mind  was  chiefly  absorb- 
ed in  this  one  tremendous  consideration, 
I  had  many  reasons  for  supposing,  though 
she  had  remained  entirely  silent.  I  have 
remarked,  when  I  have  been  reading  to 
her  (which  1  generally  do  every  day), 
how  evidently  she  has  been  struck  with 
those  passages  which  bore  any  allusion 
to  suffering  or  death  ;  or  our  hopes  of 
immortality. 

ce  The  books  she  selects  for  perusal  are 
not  precisely  those  I  should  fix  upon  for 
her,  in  her  present  circumstances ;  but 
I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
Eliza  is  so  accessible  on  the  side  of  taste, 


that  truth  must  be  put  into  a  holiday 
suit,,  before  it  can  make  its  way  to  her. 

ee  It  wears  to  her  its  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  dress,  when  clothed  with  the 
eloquence  of  Madame  de  Stael,  oi  whose 
works  she  is,  very  justly,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer. 

tc  I  have  been  reading  to  her  the  '  Ger- 
many' of  this  author :  a  work  which 
abounds  with  profound  and  affecting 
sentiments,  many  of  them  particularly 
applicable  to  Eliza's  situation.  As  she  sel- 
dom suffers  any  of  them  to  pass  without 
notice,  1  have  found  my  employment  a 
very  engaging  one  ;  it  considerably  en- 
hances the  value  of  a  work  of  genius  to 
read  it  with  any  one  capable  of  illustrat- 
ing it  by  delicate  and  feeling  remarks. 
It  is,  however,  affecting  to  observe  how 
pensive  and  faded  an  interest  Eliza  now 
takes,  even  in  those  occupations  which 
once  afforded  her  such  exquisite  plea- 
sure ;  a  gleam  of  enthusiasm  now  and 
then  breaks  forth,  but  it  is  c  the  sun 
through  a  wat'ry  cloud.' 

VOL.  III.  o 
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ee  I  was  particularly  struck  with  thistlx 
other  morning,  when  she  seemed  for  a 
moment  reanimated  with  all  the  vigour 
of  her  former  captivating  sensibility.  In 
reading  to  her.  I  came  to  this  remark  in 
Madame  de  Stael's  c  Germany.' 

"  c  When  at  eve,  at  the  boundary  of 
the  landscape,  the  heavens  appear  to  re- 
cline so  closely  on  the  earth,  imagina- 
tion pictures  beyond  the  horizon  an 
asylum  of  hope,  a  native  land  of  love  ; 
and  Nature  seems  silently  to  repeat  that 
man  is  immortal.' 

ec  I  paused — from  that  natural  impulse 
which  inspires  such  respect  for  an  im- 
pressive sentiment. 

{C  '  Sublime  woman  !'  said  Eliza,  the 
starting  tear  bearing  witness  to  the  depth 
of  her  admiration.  -  Oh,  Louisa,  what  a 
woman  was  that !  Who  doubtsof  futurit  v. 
who  doubts  of  immortality,  that  looks 
on  genius  such  as  her's  ?  Could  she  be- 
queath to  the  world  such  emanations  of 
a  divine  spirit,  such  breathings  of  un- 
earthly feelings — and  die,  and  turn  to 
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annihilation  ? — a  creature  such  as  that ! 
I  declare  to  you,,  Louisa,,  that  often — very 
often,  when  tears  have  been  streaming 
down  my  cheeks,  as  I  have  read  in  her 
works  those  c  thoughts  that  breathe,  and 
words  that  burn/  I  have  said  to  myself: 
c  Thus  I  would  be  known — thus  I  would 
be  perpetuated ;  all  that  I  can  con- 
ceive of  ambition  is  to  be  able  thus  to 
write :  once  having  done  so,  and  left  such 
testimony  of  mental  superiority  behind 
me,  1  could  be  content  to  die — I  should 
desire  it — lest  by  living  I  should  grow 
sordid  and  calculating,  and  wear  off  the 
lustre  of  the  beautiful  mind  which  God 
had  given  me/ 

cc  She  paused,  exhausted  by  her  energy 
of  speaking  ;  and,  as  if  reminded  by  the 
feebleness  of  her  frame  that  the  days  of 
enthusiasm  were  over,  the  character  of  her 
countenance  changed,  she  sighed  hea- 
vily, as  in  a  low  and  mournful  voice  she 
proceeded  : — 

cc  c  But  it  was  when  I  was  happy  that  I 
thought  thus  ;  I  have  no  glowing  senti- 
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merits  now,'  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
her  bosom  ;  c  all  is  cold  and  sorrowful 
here,  now !' 

"  I  was  inexpressibly  affected  :  I  took 
her  hand,  and  pressed  it  fondly  ; — c  dear 
Eliza/  said  I,  '  why  are  you  thus  de- 
press ed  ?  there  is  comfort  for  all.' 

"  My  tears  interrupted  me — and  had 
they  not,  I  knew  not  well  how  to  pro- 
ceed, lest  I  should  unskilfully  touch  her 
sacred  griefs. 

"  c  Is  there  comfort,  Louisa?' — She 
hesitated  a  moment,  half  trembling,  anx- 
ious, yet  dreading  to  speak.  c  Is  there 
comfort  for  the  dying  ?'  at  length  she 
said : 

"  '  Oh  yes — divine  comfort !  sacred 
consolation  !'  I  replied  with  earnestness  ; 
my  words,  perhaps,  too  heedlessly  im- 
plied my  opinion  of  her  danger,  for  with 
a  slight  shuddering  she  hid  her  face  on 
my  shoulder,  and  pressing  me  to  her,  as 
if  imploring  my  forbearance  (probably 
dreading  that  religious  zeal  woidd  over- 
power my  tenderness  for  her) : — 
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ec  c  Ah  Louisa !'  said  she, c  deal  gently 
with  me,  love — I  am  fearfully  oppressed/ 

"  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart,  and  wiped 
away  her  tears,  Heaven  knows  how  ten- 
derly ! 

<e '  God  forbid  !'  said  I,  c  that  any  word 
of  mine  should  give  you  pain,  Eliza » 
I  would  suffer  torture  before  T  would 
knowingly  distress  you  ; — do  you  not 
believe  it  ?/ 

"  '  I  believe  that  you  are  all  that  is  kind 

■J 

and,  good/  she  replied.  '  What  office  of 
friendship  a  id  affection  is  there  that  I 
have  not  received  at  your  hands  ? — And 
there  is  yet  another — but  not  now — I  am 
not  equal  to  speak  further,  just  now/  She 
ceased,  for  eveu  this  short  dialogue  had 
considerably  exhausted  her  ;  and  on  her 
expressing  a  wish  to  be  left  alone  a  little 
while,  i  retired.  She  was  silent,  but  I 
think  more  compos -d  than  I  had  yet 
seen  her,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

"  She  passed  a  night  of  restless  anx- 
iety, and  much  suffering.  Towards  morn- 
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ing  she  was  better.  A  clear,  bright  sun- 
shine seemed  to  cheer  and  revive  her. 

"  Sheasked  me  to  draw  up  the  window  * 
blinds  and  let  her  have  a  full  view  of  it. 

(C  ( How  beautiful,  and  how  just  is  that 
scriptural  remark,  Louisa/  said  she, — 
c  heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,  but 
joy  cometh  in  the  morning : — daylight  is 

joy.' 

"  c  I  have  often  wished,'  she  continued, 
c  to  die  by  daylight  —  by  the  bright 
beams  of  a  morning  sun  ;  I  could  then 
fancy  my  fleeting  spirit  bounding  into 
radiant  and  inetiable  happiness  through 
etherial  brightness.  But  night  and  dark- 
ness— how  do  they  augment  the  vague 
and  nameless  terrors  of  death !  We  then 
seem  alone  in  the  universe — on  the  brink 
of  a  horrible  abyss,  and  there  is  no 
li«rht — and  there  is  no  sound — and  all 
our  senses  creep,  and  tremble,  and  ask  to 
be  supported — and  turn  and  recoil,  but 
are  driven  on — and  on — and  we  see  that 
we  must  plunge  into  the  frightful  chasm, 
and  we  cannot  cry  for  help — none  can 
die  with  us! — Ah,  it  is  horrid  !' 
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t{  She  trembled,  and  after  a  short  silence, 
'  tell  me,  Louisa/  said  she — her  voice 
faltering  as  she  pronounced  his  name — 
c  our  poor  Mortimer — speak  to  me  of 
him — was  he  happy  ?' 

"  I  replied,  with  truth, e  I  have  never 
witnessed  so  calm  and  peaceful  a  depar- 
ture ;  and  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  in  my 
little  circle  of  duties  amongst  the  poor, 
to  see  many  of  the  dying/ 

f< €  It  seems  to  be  your  lot,  indeed/ said 
she,  c  to  witness  this  distressing  spec- 
tacle ;  but  well  do  you  fulfil  your  des- 
tiny/ and  she  took  my  hand,  smiling 
upon  me  with  tenderness.  '  Dear  Louisa, 
how  well  do  you  exercise  all  the  (  soft 
charities  *  of  life  ! — I  once ' — but  siohinj*; 
deeply,  she  checked  what  she  was  about 
to  say,  and  returned  to  the  mention  of 
Mortimer. 

"  '  And  he  spoke  to  you  of  me,  some- 
times, did  he  not?'  said  she. 

<<  c  very  frequently/ 

ie  c  Ah,  he  loved  me  too  well !  I  was 
not  worthy  of  such  affection.    What  a 
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letter  was  that  he  sent  me!  Did  you  see 
it,  Louisa  V 

"  (  No,  1  did  not.' 

"  '  I  should  like  you  to  read  it  to  me/ 
and  she  directed  me  where  to  find  it  in 
her  writing-desk. 

i(  My  dear  aunt,  if  you  could  conceive 
the  tears,  the  sobs  that  accompanied  the 
perusal  of  this  letter  !  One  day  you  shall 
see  it ;  for  Eliza  has  allowed  me  to  copy 
it — c  not  but  what  the  original  will  shortly 
be  your's/  said  she.  She  made  one  or 
two  remarks  upon  its  contents. 

{C  (  He  was  mistaken/  said  she,  \  in 
thinking  that  I  loved  the  world,  or  would 
have  sacrificed  any  thing  for  its  plea- 
sures or  applause.  I  never  loved  the 
world,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term ;  I  loved  one  in  the  world,  and  with 
him  I  could  have  been  content  to  dwell 
in  a  desert — in  the  wilds  of  America — if 
he  had  valued  my  love  ;  but  he  did  not — 
he  used  me  cruelly.  Oh,  Louisa!  you 
don't  know  how  cruelly  he  deceived  me.' 
She  was  dreadfully  agitated,  and  1  beg- 
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sred  of  her  not  to  revert  to  such  a  (lis- 
tressing  theme. 

"  '  But,  Louisa,  how  difficult  to  re- 
frain— this  painful  struggle — these  hu- 
man feelings — \* 

iC  c  Be  calm,  be  composed,  my  Eliza  ; 
all  will  yet  be  well — these  trials  will  be 
sanctified  to  you,  and  you  will  yet  be 
happy/ 

"  c  In  my  grave — yes,  in  my  grave  I 
shall  be  happy,  for  there  I  shall  cease 
to  feel.  Oh,  why  was  I  born/  she  con- 
tinued, breaking  into  an  agony  of  tears, 
f  why  was  I  born  to  feel  this  intensity 
of  misery  ?'  and,  convulsed  almost  with 
sorrow,  she  threw  herself  upon  my 
bosom. 

"  My  tears  for  many  minutes  rendered 
me  speechless ;  but  as  soon  as  I  could 
find  words,  I  besought  her  to  be  patient. 
I  spoke  as  impressively  as  I  could  of  the 
merciful  manner  in  which  the  Creator  of 
all  things  dealt  with  his  creatures — often 
most  kind  when  apparently   most  se- 

o   J 
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vere.  c  You  might  have  been  far  happier 
than  you  are,,  dear  Eliza,  1  readily  ad- 
mit; but  was  there  no  danger,  that  in 
your  prosperity  you  should  have  grown 
proud,  and  forgetful  of  Him  who  poured 
his  benefits  upon  you  ?  But  count  all 
this  sorrow  for  joy,  if  it  draws  you  to 
Him,  who  will  possess  entirely  the  hearts 
of  those  He  loves. — You  are  tried  in 
much  affliction — but  be  comforted  in  the 
firm  belief,  that  in  proportion  to  your 
sufferings  will  be  your  reward.  _My 
dear  Eliza,  fix  your  mind  upon  a  better 
world — and  do  not  be  enchained  by  the 
love  of  this  ;  it  has  beotf  a  most  unkind 
one  to  you,  1  am  sure.' 

cc '  Oh,  most  unkind,  indeed  ! — most 
cruel  ;  but,  Louisa,  how  hard  it  is,  in  the 
flower  of  my  youth,  to  say  that  I  sin- 
cerely and  with  my  whole  soul  renounce 
it!  There  are  times  when  1  spurn  the 
remembrance  of  it  with  disdain  and  ab- 
horrence. But  again  it  returns  to  me — 
I  recollect  those  hours  of  enchantment. 
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those  visions  of  bliss  it  once  held  out  to 
me.  And  why  must  they  fade  ?  I  cry  : 
I  am  yet  but  very  young — oh,  Louisa, 
what  are  my  years  ?  and  must  I  die  so 
soon  !' 

ee  Here  she  ceased  a  moment,  but 
then  continuing  : — 

"  c  Yet  why  should  I  wish  to  live?' 
said  she.  c  Oh,  inconsistent  nature!  How 
often  have  I  prayed  to  be  taken  from  the 
troubles  I  knew  not  how  to  sustain.  I 
know  not  how,  indeed.  To  think  that 
the  heart  should  be  wounded  through 
its  tenderest  affections!  It  was  the 
bosom  on  which  I  rested  my  very  life 
and  soul :  that — oh,  it  is  hard  to  bear, 
Louisa!' 

f '  '  It  is,  indeed,  Eliza  ;  but  you  do 
but  augment  the  difficulty  of  your  task 
by  descanting  upon  it.  Do  not  speak 
of  him  who  is  so  undeserving  your 
regret;  in  ceasing  to  talk  of  him, 
you  will  gradually  cease  to  think  of 
him — my  dearest,  try  to  forget  him.' 

06 
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f  <  Try  ! — ah,  Louisa !  but  pray  for 
me,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  act  right.' 

"  '  I  do  pray  for  you,  Eliza,  as  con- 
stantly and  as  fervently  as  I  do  for 
myself.' 

"  She  pressed  my  hand. — 'God  bless 
you,  love  !  and  requite  you  for  all  your 
goodness  to  me.  Continue  for  me  your 
pious  intercessions — and,  dear  Louisa, 
sustain  me,  all  that  you  can,  in  my  mor- 
tal conflict; — 

"  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies :" 

let  your's,  dearest,  be  my  asylum/ 

iC  I  silently  ejaculated  a  hope  that  God 
would  enable  me  to  give  her  all  the 
comfort  she  desired  :  and  finding  her 
much  fatigued  with  this  conversation,  1 
at  her  own  request  left  her. 

"The  dawnings  of  religious  hope 
are,  I  am  persuaded,  gradually  break- 
ing upon  her.  But,  independently  of 
my  anxiety  to  avoid  fatiguing  her  mind 
by  a  prolonged  discourse  upon  the  same 
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subject,  I  am  obliged  to  be  very  cautious 
of  exhausting  her  feeble  remains  of 
strength,  which  I  find  to  be  quite  unequal 
to  support  much  conversation. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  returned 
to  her  to  read,  as  usual. 

"  I  took  down  the  book  we  were  then 
engaged  in,  and  was  about  to  open  it. 
She  asked  me,  however,  c  to  put  it  aside 
for  the  present ;  she  wished,  then,  to 
hear  something  else.' 

<<<  \yere  yOU  not  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing to  poor  Mortimer,  in  his  last  hours  ?' 
said  she. 

(C  On  my  replying  in  the  affirmative, 
she  asked  me,  (  whether  he  had  not 
chosen  religious  books  in  preference  to 
any  other  ?' 

cc  I  told  her  that,  latterly,  I  had  read 
to  him  invariably  from  the  Bible.  She 
then  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should 
read  to  her  some  portion  of  Scripture. 

"  1  selected  that  appointed  for  the  day. 
It  happened  to  include  the  17th  chapter 
of  St.  John , — that  sublime  and  touching 
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prayer,  which  I  can  never  read  without 
the  deepest  emotion. 

"  Eliza  was  powerfully  affected.  She 
took  the  book  after  I  had  concluded, 
and  read  it  over  again  to  herself.  Her 
tears  fell  fast  upon  it,  and  though  she 
made  no  comment,  I  saw  that  its  im- 
pression upon  her  was  very  deep. 

<c  On  the  following  morning  she  re- 
minded me  again  to  read  to  her  from 
the  sacred  volume  ;  and  it  has  every 
day  since  constituted  my  grateful  task. 

"  It  is  sweetly  soothing  to  me  to  hope 
that  I  may  be  a  humble  means,  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  of  leading  her 
gently  to  the  right  performance  of  her 
last  duties, — and  to  believe,  as  I  firmly 
do,  that  she  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  resigned.  She  is  still  dejected, 
certainly — but  not  desponding.  The 
remembrance  of  the  painful  past  is  not 
gone  ;  it  still  struggles  with  the  idea 
of  that  momentous  future,  which  is  all 
that  ought  now  to  occupy  her.  But 
much  indulgence  is  due  to  human  feel- 
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ings.  I  devoutly  trust  that  all  will  be 
well  at  the  last, — and  that  the  close 
will  be  easy  and  happy. 

cc  My  dear  aunt, 
cc  Ever  believe  me  affectionately  your's, 

cc  Louisa  Henley/' 


CHAP.  XVI. 

About  a  month  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  her  first  letter,  Louisa  had  to 
write  a  second.    It  was  as  follows  : — 

cc  Our  poor  Eliza,  my  dear  aunt,  still 
coni inues  fluctuating  in  all  the  variations 
of  this  deceitful  disease. 

cc  It  is  thought  that  she  may  yet  con- 
tinue some  weeks,  or  even  months ; — 
and  as  her  sufferings  are  happily  not 
acute,  I  cannot  repress  the  fervent  wish 
that  her  departure  may  be  prolonged  as 
much  as  possible. 

cc  You  cannot  conceive  how  tenderly 
I  feel  myself  attached  to  this  interesting 
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creature.  There  is  something  unearthly 
in  the  affection  that  hinds  us  to  the  dying, 
particularly  when  those  who  depart  have 
peculiar  claims  upon  our  feelings.  \\  e 
seem  to  arrest  the  fleeting  traces  of  their 
youth — their  beauty — their  genius — their 
virtues — and  implore  them  not  to  quit 
us, — not  to  leave  us  alone  in  this  dark 
and  desolate  world,  where  there  is  so 
little  of  noble  sentiment,  or  of  en- 
lightened intellect.  But  fate  prevails — 
and  we  see  these  beautiful  advantages 
fading  away;  we  linger  over  them  with 
a  sentiment  of  holy  love,  and  seem  to 
begin  on  earth  that  feeling  of  sanctified 
affection,  which  constitutes,  perhaps,  a 
principal  part  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

"  It  is  thus  that  I  am  drawn  towards 
Eliza.  I  watch  every  variation  of  her 
still  lovely  face — 1  dwell  upon  every 
thought  she  expresses — as  if  she  were 
continually  passing  away  from  my 
senses,  and  as  if  1  only  studied  to 
retain  the  remembrance  of  her  as  for- 
ibly  as  possible. 
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"  She  is,  unquestionably,  the  mot 
interesting  and  the  most  affecting  of 
women.  There  is  so  much  nature — so- 
much  truth  hi  her  manner  or  thinking 
and  speaking' — and  I  may  even  say  or* 
suffering,  that  her  power  over  the  hearts 
of  others  is  perfectly  irresistible. 

"  Even  Mrs.  Hartley,  who  has  been 
here  once  or  twice  (I  am  half  ashamed 
of  myself  for  believing,  with  a  latent 
desire,  in  the  first  instance,  of  gratifying 
her  self-love  with  the  sight  of  some- 
thing like  humiliation,  in  one  she  envied 
and  disliked),  was  so  far  wrought  upon 
by  this  indefinable  influence,  as  to  be 
very  evidently  affected — and  to  assure 
me  very  involuntarily,  I  believe,  when 
we  were  alone — that,  f  in  her  life  she 
never  saw  any  thing  so  interesting  as 
that  poor  girl !' 

"  This  power  of  captivation  receives 
its  strongest  proof,  1  think,  in  its  exer- 
cise over  my  father — my  good,  quiet 
father.  You  know,  my  dear  aunt,  and 
1  may   say  it  without   departing  from 
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that  perfect  respect  and  affection  which 
it  is  as  much  my  inclination  as  my  duty 
to  feel  for  him,  that  his  chief  fault  is  a 
general  indolence  of  thinking  and  actinir, 
which  by  indulgence  has  obtained  so 
much  power  over  him,  that  with  many 
persons  he  would  pass  for  the  most  in- 
sensible of  men.  But  this  is  far  from 
the  case. 

c<  He  is  certainly  not  possessed  of  quick 
or  irritable  feelings  j  but  he  he  has  a  fund 
of  kindness  and  compassion  in  his  heart, 
which  I  believe  would  much  more  fre- 
quently have  been  exhibited,  had  not, 
discretion  perhaps  in  some  measure,  but 
principally  indolence,  repressed  it. 

<c  However  that  may  be,  you  know  that 
in  the  general  way  he  interests  himself 
but  little  in  domestic  matters,  and  pro- 
vided we  leave  him  undisturbed  in  his 
study,  is  very  well  contented  to  allow  us 
the  range  of  the  house,  quite  unmo- 
lested by  any  interference  on  his  side, 
seldom  giving  us  any  of  his  society  till 
the  evening. 
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"  But  now  he  is  seldom  absent  from 
the  parlour  when  Eliza  is  able  to  join 
us ;  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  observe 
with  what  considerate  delicacy  he  stu- 
dies for  occasions  to  amuse  her. 

cc  He  rides  over  to  Belton  six  times 
where  he  used  to  go  once,  only,  I  am 
certain,  to  gain  some  little  subject  for 
conversation  ;  and  then  he  details  it  with 
so  much  dry,  quiet  humour,  that  he  does 
sometimes  succeed  in  drawing  a  faint 
smile  from  her.  At  other  times  he  brings 
home  some  new  publication,  and  endea- 
vours to  find  out  such  passages  in  it  as  he 
thinks  most  likely  to  please  her,  and  he 
points  them  out  and  reads  them  to  her. 

' c  He  is  quite  active  in  his  wishes  to 
serve  her. 

"  The  other  morning  she  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  her  affairs  ;  her  grandmother 
having  left  them  at  her  entire  disposal. 
After  having  remembered  me  with  a 
munificence  that  really  gives  me  pain, 
and  which  1  in  vain  endeavoured  to  op- 
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pose,  she  asked  him  to  give  her  a  list  of 
those  poor  persons  in  his  parish  whom 
he  considered  the  most  deserving  of  her 
charity  ;  designing  to  assist  them  for  the 
present,  and  to  leave  amongst  them 
such  a  part  of  her  fortune  as  should  en- 
able them  to  continue  the  means  of  pro- 
curing a  decent  maintenance. 

"  He  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  this 
request ;  going  himself  to  the  cottages, 
and  inquiring  personally  into  the  merits 
of  their  inhabitants,  not  excu>injr  him- 
self  on  the  plea  of  gout  or  indolence,  or 
my  being  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  that  was  to  be  learnt  of  the  history 
of  most  of  them. 

"  This  occupation  led  to  a  little  scene 
which  I  must  relate  to  you,  as  indicative 
of  that  delicacy  of  mind/which  Eliza  can 
only  be  known  to  possess  by  those  who 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  her  many 
virtues. 

cc  You  remember  that  poor  widow 
Smith,  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  and 
the  mother  of  so  large  a  family,  her  for 
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whom  Mortimer  interested  himself  so 
much  ;  my  father  considered  her,  from 
her  uniform  good  conduct  under  severe 
misfortunes,  as  particularly  deserving* 
of  assistance. 

"  The  pride  of  this  poor  creature,  al- 
most to  a  fault,  has  always  been  to  keep 
her  children  what  she  calls  f  tight  and 
clean;'  and  with  incessant  patching  and 
mending,  and  such  little  assistance  as  I 
could  give  her,  she  has,  upon  the  whole, 
succeeded. 

cc  Whilst  Eliza  resided  here,  her  task 
had  not  been  difficult :  r  knowing  that 
it  would  please  Mortimer,  she  had  been 
liberal  to  them  to  excess. 

"  But  latterly  the  clothes  grew  old, 
and  the  rheumatism  returned,  and  the 
poor  widow  and  her  family  experienced 
a  reverse  of  fortune. 

(C  Mortimers  illness  confined  me  so 
closely  that  1  was  not  able  to  look  after 
her  ;  and  on  his  lamented  death,  I  found 
amongst  my  neglected  pensioners  so 
many  other  claims,  that  1  had  it  not  in 
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my  power  to  attempt  more  than  a  slight 
improvement  in  her  little  household. 

"  Eliza  has  since  claimed  my  time  and 
attention;  and  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  postponing  my  intentions  in  the 
widow's  behalf. 

cc  I  requested  my  father,  however,  when 
he  was  going  his  rounds  of  inquiry,  to 
visit  her,  and  tell  her  the  reason  she  had 
not  seen  me,  and  that  I  would  come  to 
her  on  such  a  day.  ]  was  surprised  to 
see  him,  on  his  return,  bringing  with 
him  two  of  her  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  very  neatly  dressed  in  new  clothes, 
proper  for  their  station,  but  far  better,  I 
was  certain,  than  Mrs. Smith  had  it  in 
her  power  to  procure  them. 

"  tic  brought  them  into  the  parlour, 
where  I  was  sitting  with  Eliza.  Sin 
did  not  seem  to  know  the  children,  and 
expressed  surprise  at  seeing  him  so 
accompanied. 

He  did  not  make  any  reply  ;  so  1  con- 
eluded  he  had  merely  brought  them  to 
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please  me,  by  shewing  them  so  nicely 
clad. 

cc  c  Where  did  you  get  that  frock,  my 
dear?'  said  I,  to  the  girl;  ( and  who 
gave  you  that  new  jacket?'  to  the  boy  ; 
but  neither  of  them  answered,  but  hung 
down  their  heads  and  looked  at  each 
other,  and  put  their  ringers  on  their  lips, 
all  shame  and  embarrassment/ 

<c  c  Oh,  never  mind !  don't  teaze  them,' 
said  Eliza  ;  c  they  look  very  nicely,  no 
matter  who  gave  them  the  clothes.' 

"  Still  not  dreaming  that  she  had  any 
concern  in  the  matter,  I  pursued  my 
inquiries  of  the  girl,  and,  by  dint  of 
coaxing  and  whispering,  I  at  last  ob- 
tained the  murmured  reply  of  c  the 
lady.' 

<c  c  What  lady,  my  dear  ?'  for  I  was 
still  far  wide  of  the  mark. 

"  c  This  lady,'  said  my  father,  sitting 
down  by  Eliza,  and  taking  her  hand, 
'  What  a  kind  action  this  was  of  your's 
This  is,  indeed,  to  '  do  good  by  stealth, 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame.'  ' 
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Ci  She  tried  to  make  light  of  the 
matter,  and  to  smile  as  if  it  was  nothing 
worth  mentioning;  but  my  pressing  her 
hand,  with  tears  of  admiration  in  my 
eyes,  and  my  father's  fixed  look  of 
tender  regard,  quite  overpowered  her, 
and  she  burst  into  tears.  I  hurried  the 
children  from  the  room,  and  instantly 
returned  to  her.  My  father  resigned  her 
to  me,  and,  with  glistening  eyes,  imme- 
diately left  us;  but  I  saw  that  it  was 
because  he  was  too  much  affected  to 
remain. 

e(  I  expressed  deep  regret  that  we  had 
so  unguardedly  been  the  means  of  agi- 
tating her. 

"  c  No,  no,'  said  she,  c  this  will  not 
hurt  me — these  tears  will  do  me  £ood. 
It  is  long  since  I  have  wept  from  such  a 
cause.' 

"  On  inquiring  into  the  affair  from 
my  father,  for  I  saw  she  did  not  like  to 
talk  about  it,  1  learnt  that  as  soon  as 
Eliza  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  take 
an  interest  in  any  thing,  she  had  sent  her 
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maid  to  visit  her  former  pensioners,  de- 
siring her  particularly  to  be  silent  upon 
the  subject  to  our  servants.  On  re- 
ceiving a  report  of  the  forlorn  state  of 
widow  Smith  and  her  family,  she  had 
desired  her  to  see  them  all  properly 
clothed  from  head  to  foot,  and  had  added 
to  this  donation  considerable  pecuniary 
relief.  The  poor  widow,  feeling  herself, 
I  have  no  doubt,  burthened  with  a  vast 
weight  of  gratitude,  expressed  herself  to 
my  father  as  having  been  very  desirous 
of  sending  up  her  children  (not  being 
able  to  come  herself)  to  thank  their  be- 
nefactress, and  to  shew  their  new  clothes  ; 
and  she  had  once  preferred  to  Eliza, 
through  the  servant,  a  petition  to  this 
purpose ;  but  as  Eliza  declined  it,  the 
poor  woman  was  fearful  of  giving  otience 
by  pursuing  her  wishes. 

"  At  first  sight  of  my  father,  however, 
she  unburthened  her  whole  soul ;  and 
unred  him  so  much  to  take  the  two 
youngest  children  back  with  him,  to  thank 
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'  the  good  young  lady/  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  resist  her  intreaties. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  aunt !  who  is  there, 
knowing  as  I  do,  the  many  noble  qua- 
lities of  Eliza's  heart,  independent  of  her 
captivating  attractions  of  person  and  ac- 
complishments, but  must  wonder  that 
any  man  could  be  found,  hard-hearted 
enough  to  use  her  unkindly. 

" It  is  true  that  adversity,  in  softening 
down  the  harsher  shades  of  her  charac- 
ter, has  touched  her  with  new  and  most 
engaging  charms  ;  and  has  given  her  a 
gentleness,  which  in  the  hey-day  of  her 
health  and  happiness  it  must  be  allowed 
that  she  a  little  wanted. 

"  No  one  can  with  more  truth  than 
Eliza  exclaim,  c  it  is  good  for  me  that  I 
have  been  afflicted/  But  this  is  not  the 
moment  for  remembering  her  faults  : 
whatever  they  were,  I  humbly  hope  they 
will  all  be  expiated  ! 

"  Since  the  day  in  which  she  first 
spoke  of  poor  Mortimer,  she  has  fre- 
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quently  mentioned  him  ;  and  seems  to 
prefer  that  subject  to  any  other.  She 
often  asks  me,  if  there  is  not  a  great  si- 
milarity in  their  sufferings  ;  and  if  he 
was  patient  and  resigned  to  the  last. 

cc  1  always  find  her  soothed  and  corn- 
posed  by  talking  of  him.  I  do  not  there- 
fore by  any  means  repress  such  conver- 
sations. 

"  But  the  remembrance  of  the  faith- 
less Waldegrave,  I  can  perceive,  still 
rankles  at  her  heart,  as  the  conversation 
we  insensibly  fell  into  this  morning  too 
sufficiently  proves. 

fC  Knowing  she  was  fond  of  flowers,  I 
cut  from  my  plants  some  monthly  roses, 
and  carried  them  to  her. 

cc  She  thanked  me  ;  repeating  as  she 
took  them,  with  that  readiness  at  apt 
quotation  which  I  have  often  remarked 
in  her, 

"  Odours  of  Spring,  my  sense  ye  charm, 
"  With  fragrance  premature 
,,  And  'mid  these  days  of  dark  alarm, 
"  Almost  to  hope  allure." 

p2 
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l<  On  my  expressing  some  interest  in 
the  pbetry  : 

<c  *  Don't  vou  recollect  it  ?'  said  she  : 
c  did  you  never  read  Mrs.  Tighe's  affect- 
ing little  poem,  on  receiving  in  her  last 
limrerin";  illness  a  branch  of  mezereon 
that  bloomed  in  the  winter?'  and  she  re- 
peated it  to  me,  on  hearing  that  1  had 
not.  But  it  was  with  ditiiculty ;  for 
every  word  applied  too  forcibly  to  her 
own  sad  circumstances. 

"  The  last  pathetic  verse  she  rather 
sighed  than  articulated  : — 

"  Oh,  do  not  quite  your  friend  forget ! 

"  Forget  alone  her  faults  ; 
xl  And  speak  of  her  with  fond  regret, 

"  Who  asks  your  lingering  thoughts." 

"  '  And  I.,  too,  would  be  remembered 
after  death/  said  she ;  '  Louisa,  shall  you 
often  think  of  me,  when  I  am  gone?' 

"  For  a  moment  she  pressed  her  hand 
before  her  eyes,  as  if  the  idea  were  too 
awful  to  be  lightly  imagined  ;  then  look- 
ing   up,    and    perceiving    me    deeply 
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affected :  c  Dear,  kind-hearted  Louisa/ 
said  she,  '  what  pain  do  I  give  you  !  but 
do  not  grieve  for  me,  love ;  I  have  no 
wish  to  live.  Except  that  natural 
dread — that  fearful  horror,  which  all 
that  live  must  feel  of  dying,  I  think  that 
1  can  solemnly  assure  you  I  have  no 
wish  to  live/ 

"  f  This  life  is  such  a  scene  of  disap- 
pointment and  unhappiness/  I  was  be- 
ginning to  observe,  but  interrupting  me 
with  some  quickness  : — 

<c  e  And  why  is  it  such  a  scene  of  un- 
happiness,  Louisa  ?'  said  she.  '  What 
is  it  but  the  bad  passions,  the  selfish- 
ness— the  inhumanity  of  mankind  that 
make  it  so  ?  The  world  itself  contains 
in  it  all  that  is  charming  and  beautiful 
to  imagination,  all  that  can  inspire  the 
noblest  and  the  most  sublime  of  senti- 
ments. The  whole  of  Nature  displays 
abundant  provision  for  the  wants — the 
comforts— the  pleasures — the  delight  of 
all  creatures. 
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" '  But  it  is  the  brute  creation  only  that 
seem  to  rejoice  and  exult  in  her  boun- 
tiful gifts.  They  are  gay,,  and  happy, 
and  grateful — they  spread  no  misery  and 
desolation  around  them.  The  savage 
animal,  indeed,  impelled  by  the  fierce 
cravings  of  hunger,  may  inflict  death  and 
transient  anguish  upon  its  victim,  but  it 
is  with  less  comparative  cruelty  than  the 
lingering  tortures  by  which  the  human 
creature  tears  and  lacerates  the  heart  of 
its  fellow.  Justly,  indeed,  did  the  suffer- 
ing poet  exclaim  : — 

'*  Oh,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
"  Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
•'  Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit 
"  Might  never  reach  me  more." 

and  truly  has  he  told  us  that 

"  There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart, 
"  It  does  not  feel  for  man." 

"  'And  still  loss — oh,  Louisa!'  and 
she  clasped  my  hand  \\  ith  energy,  (  how 
much  less  does  it  feel  for  woman?' 
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<f  She  paused  a  little  while,  her  head 
bent  down  as  if  absorbed  in  thought- 
then  speaking,  rather  thinking  aloud, 
than  addressing  me,  c  unhappy  sex !' 
said  she,  c  to  suffer,  and  to  love — no 
brighter  destiny !' 

<c  c  Dear  Eliza/  said  I,  c  repel  these 
gloomy  thoughts.  Sentiments  of  misan- 
thropy  sit  very  ill  upon  your  feeling 
heart.' 

"  c  It  is  not  a  feeling  heart,  now/  she 
replied,  with  a  deep  sigh.  f  Once,  per- 
haps, it  had  kind  sentiments  and  tender 
sympathy,  and  a  desire  to  give  and  to 
receive  happiness — but  he  has  destroyed 
all  its  affections/ 

cc  But  these  words  she  only  half  pro- 
nounced ;  turning  from  me,  as  if  ashamed 
and  unwilling  that  I  should  hear  them. 
The  difficulty,  however,  of  resisting  the 
desire  she  had  to  speak  of  him,  was  not 
to  be  surmounted  ;  for  she  soon  returned 
to  the  subject,  though  with  a  blushing 
cheek. 
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Ci  e  Oh,  Louisa/  said  she,  '  how  deep 
and  irreparable  would  be  the  injury  that 
he  had  done  me,  if  Heaven,  in  its  mercy, 
had  not  interposed  to  take  me  from  a 
world  that  he  has  poisoned  and  made 
hateful  to  me !  He  has  blighted  all  the 
noble  emotions  of  my  soul!  He  has 
taught  me  that  enthusiasm  is  folly — that 
love  is  a  name — that  sentiment  is  an  un- 
meaning common-place — that  there  is 
nothing  real  in  the  world  but  self-in- 
terest,  and  that  it  must  be  pursued,  at 
the  expense  of  any  sacrifice,  but  of  one's 
own  individual  comfort  and  happiness. 
Oh!  how  much  more  merciful  would 
that  man  be,  that  plunged  a  dagger  into 
the  breast  of  the  woman  he  forsakes,  and 
ended  at  once  her  life  and  her  mis- 
fortunes— how  much  more,  than  he  who 
strikes,  with  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  at 
all  that  is  lovely,  and  noble,  and  sacred 
in  her  nature — withers  up  her  best  atlec- 
tions,  and  sends  her  back  into  the  world 
nipt  with  disappointment — unloving  and 
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unloved — a  cold,  deserted,  joyless  being 
— the  sport  of  many,  the  contempt  of 
all — devouring  her  sorrows  in  wretched 
solitude,  with  every  dear  and  beautiful 
capacity  for  happiness  turned  inward 
on  herself,  and  converted  into  so  many 
sources  of  the  most  exquisite  misery. 
But  God  is  merciful — and  this  I  am 
spared. — lam  thankful;  oh,  most  thank- 
ful ';' — and  she  clasped  her  hands  as  if  she 
really  felt  the  gratitude  she  expressed. 

"  c  Then  let  us  quit  this  agitating 
theme,  dear  Eliza/  said  I  ;  c  try  to 
forget  hiin — he  was  not  worthy  of  you/ 

cc  c  No,  no;  he  was  not  worthy  of  me ! 
I  am  proud  to  believe  that  I  am  superior 
to  the  man  who  could  act  as  he  has  acted 
by  me.  But  to  think  how  I  loved  him — 
only  to  think  how  I  loved  that  man !' 

"  e  But  you  must  not  think  of  it,  my 
dear  Eliza,  indeed  you  must  not/' 

"  '  Must  not !  ah,  Louisa,  how  easily 
are  those  words  said ;  as  if  one  could 
break  oneself  of  the  habit  of  loving  with. 
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as  little  difficulty  as  one  would  endea- 
vour to  forego  any  other  habit  that  it 
was  not  proper  to  indulge.  Do  you 
think  I  voluntarily  nourish  my  unhappy 
recollections  ?  Do  you  not  rather  be- 
lieve  (tor  you  may  believe  it/  that  if  it 
were  within  the  limits  of  possibility  for 
me,  by  any  means,  short  of  death,  to 
bury  in  instant  and  total  oblivion  every 
remembrance  of  the  past — do  you  not 
think  that  1  would  rush  upon  them  with 
joyful  gratitude  ? — so  severe,  so  ago- 
nizing is  the  effort  of  forget  fulness/ 

" -  I  do  believe  it,  my  love,'  said  I,  as 
soothingly  as  I  could  j  f  I  know  that 
your  mental  sufferings  must  be  very 
great.' 

" ( Indeed  they  are,  most  trying,  mo>t 
acute;  but  I  labour  to  subdue  them. 
Louisa,  if  you  could  conceive  how  I 
struggle  with  every  rising  thought  ' — 
and  she  looked  at  me  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  as  if  certain  that  her  misery  sur- 
passed the  utmost  power  of  my  imagi- 
nation. 
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cc  c 


Doubtless  it  is  a  bitter  trial/  said 
I;  '  perhaps,,  upon  the  whole,  the 
severest  that  a  youthful  bosom  can 
know.' 

"  c  Perhaps !  ah,  Louisa,  how  faint  a 
conception  have  you  formed  of  it  Y 

"  '  No,  Eliza,  you  mistake ;  1  have  had 
more  than  one  opportunity  / — but  sud- 
denly recollecting  that  her  rapid  mind 
would  take  in,  at  a  glance,  all,  and  much 
more  than  I  wished  to  express,  I  checked 
myself;  not  in  time,  however,  to  prevent 
her  from  imagining  that  I  alluded  to 
Mortimer,  and  what  he  had  suffered  on 
her  account. 

<c  She  looked  painfully  conscious. 
The  current  of  her  emotions  was  turned 
back  suddenly  upon  herself,  and  over- 
whelmed her  with  shame  and  con- 
fusion. 

' ' It  was  not  immediately  that  she  spoke, 
and  when  she  did,  it  was  in  a  low  and 
dejected  tone. 

{C  c  It  is  true,  Louisa/  said  she/  you 
have  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of 
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witnessing  a  disappointment  of  this 
nature.  It  is  to  my  everlasting  disgrace 
that  you  should  have  met  with  the  other 
instance  you  allude  to — but  my  sins  are 
visited  upon  me.  Indeed,  Louisa,  my 
injuries  towards  poor  Mortimer  are  as 
amply  as  they  are  justly  requited.' 

cc  There  was  a  slight  tone  of  reproof 
to  me  in  her  manner  of  speaking,  which 
gave  me  real  concern  ;  as  it  implied  that 
she  believed  me  capable  of  the  unkind- 
ness,  as  well  as  indelicacy,  of  bringing 
to  her  recollection  her  past  faults,  at  a 
time  when  she  was  suffering  so  acutely 
from  their  consequences. 

iC  I  hastened  to  assure  her  she  was 
mistaken,  and  besought  her  to  forgive 
me  if  I  had  been  guilty  even  of  the 
appearance  of  wounding  her  feelings. 

fC  c  Oh,  no — no — you  never  did — you 
never  could  give  any  one  pain,'  said  she, 
affectionately  kissing  me;  '  it  is  I  that 
should  ask  pardon  of  you  for  my  irri- 
tation. But  bear  with  me,  dear  Louisa, 
in  my  misfortunes ;  I  am  sensible  of  their 
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justice.  God  knows  how  deeply  I  am 
sensible  of  their  justice !' 

<c  I  then  endeavoured  to  turn  the  con- 
versation upon  some  other  subject.  But, 
after  a  few  minutes  silence,  during  which 
she  appeared  to  contemplate  with  ear- 
nestness some  idea,  she  addressed  me 
again. 

"  c  I  often  think,  Louisa/  said  she, 
e  what  an  extraordinary  capacity  for 
doing  wrong  I  must  be  gifted  with  ;  or 
how  could  I  have  been  able  to  crowd 
into  so  short  a  life  as  mine  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  errors?  I  entered  into  the 
world  under  the  happiest  auspices.  I 
had  youth,  health,  talents,  friends,  the 
attachment  of  an  excellent  man — fortune 
sufficient  for  my  wishes — a  bright  and 
promising  future.  And  what  have  I  done 
with  all  these  blessings  ?  Have  I  not 
frittered  them  away,  one  by  one,  till 
they  are  lost;  and  I  have  nothing — 
nothing  remaining  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  dear  Eliza, — you  have  much 
yet  remaining — you  have  sincere  and 
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affectionate  friends,  who  never  will  for- 
sake you  while  they  have  the  power  to 
be  serviceable  to  you — and  you  have — ' 

cc '  But  it  is  to  their  credit,  not  to  mine, 
that  they  are  still  my  friends.  It  is 
because  you  and  Mr.  Henley  are  so 
much  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  you  have  not  acted  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  have  done  in  your  case, 
and  utterly  renounced  all  connexion  with 
me  after  I  had  acted  as  I  have  done 
towards  you  and  your's.' 

st  '  You  magnify  your  offences,  my 
dear  Eliza.  Both  my  father  and  myself, 
and  every  body  possessing  any  candour 
and  humanity,  would  make  very  large 
allowance  for  the  mistakes  of  a  person 
so  young,  and  so  dangerously  gifted 
as  yourself.  And  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  but  that  you  have  been 
much  more  your  own  enemy  than  that 
of  any  other  person.' 

"  c  That  I  believe. — I  am  persuaded, 
if  I  know  any  thing  of  my  own  heart, 
that  I  would  not  willingly  do  an  injury 
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to  any  one  ;— yet  what  injuries  have  I 
committed  !— what  pain  have  1  inflicted ! 
By  what  perversity  of  fate  is  it  that  one 
should  see  the  better,  and  prefer  the 
worse  ? — love  with  one's  whole  heart  and 
soul  all  that  is  good  and  praiseworthy — 
yet  reject  it — and  hating-  the  reverse, 
follow  and  adopt  it — and  be  to  oneself 
as  noxious  as  to  all  the  world  ?  Oh  ! 
how  often  has  my  unhappy  temper  urged 
me  to  conduct,  the  most  foreign  to  my 
nature  !  for  God  made  me  kind  and  affec- 
tionate ;  I  am  sure  He  did  Louisa — or 
why  should  my  heart  bleed  at  a  tale  of 
distress  — or  why  should  I  weep  even  at 
fictitious  woes  ?  No — no — it  is  not  na- 
tural to  me  to  be  morose  and  unkind. — 
Yet  how  frequently  have  I  been  so  ! — ah ! 
how  frequently  even  to  those  1  most 
respected  and  loved — to  those  who  were 
so  dear  to  me,  that  at  the  very  moment 
I  was  most  giving  them  pain,  I  could 
have  thrown  myself  at  their  feet  to  im- 
plore their  pity  and  forgiveness/ 
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cc  This  account  of  herself  I  believe  to 
be  strictly  true — for  I  have  formerly 
seen  but  too  many  instances  that  cor- 
roborated it.  1  could  but  sigh  as  I 
gazed  upon  this  extraordinary  creature, 
with  looks  that  did  me  not  justice,  if 
they  were  not  expressive  of  the  power- 
ful interest  she  had  awakened  in  my 
heart. 

"  '  I  sometimes    think,  Louisa/    she 
continued,  c  that  if  I  had  been   blessed 
with  a  tender  father,  or  a  kind   brother, 
who,    by  nature,   would  have  been  au- 
thorized to   interfere  in  the  regulation 
of  mv  conduct.  I  might  have  been  a  far 
better    and.  a    happier    creature.     But 
from   my  infancy  I  have  been   thrown 
upon  myself;  for  my  dear  grandmother, 
though  one  of  the  best  of  women,  was 
too  timid — too  old — and  too  doatingly 
fond  of  me,  to  attempt  the- difficult  task 
of  managing  me  properly.     Tims  I  have 
never  known  the  meaning  of  controul. 
J  saw  myself  possessed  of  exquisite  feel- 
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ings — powerful  capacities  for  happiness 
— nor  imagined  that  any  danger  could 
exist  in  their  unlimited  indulgence,  I 
was  an  isolated  being.  I  had  no  one 
to  care  for  but  myself — and  on  myself 
1  naturally  concentered  all  the  emotions 
of  my  soul.  Here  was  my  mistake — 
and  here,  Louisa,  1  believe,,  originates 
the  mistake  of  most  persons  of  ungo- 
verned  sensibility.  I  am  persuaded  the 
more  we  enlarge  our  habits  of  thinking*, 
the  more  we  step  out  of  ourselves  (if 
I  may  so  express  myself),  and  endeavour 
to  make  an  interest  in  the  affairs  and 
feelings  of  others,  the  more  we  advance 
to  real  happiness.  And  where  ties  of 
family  and  connexions  exist  this  may 
easily  be  done.  But  I  have,  in  a  man- 
ner, stood  alone  in  the  world  from  my 
infancy.  And  what  was  I  to  do  with  all 
these  ardent  affections — this  exquisite 
sense  of  existence — what  was  I  to  do 
with  them  V 

"  c  Yours  has  been  indeed  a  singular- 
ly unfortunate  and  dangerous  situation, 
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my  dear  Eliza/  said  I.  f  You  wanted 
what  it  never  was  your  good  fortune  to 
possess — a  judicious  and  capable  ad- 
viser— one  who  would  early  have  di- 
rected your  powerful  mind  to  the  pursuit 
of  its  best  and  most  important  interests, 
and  have  well  grounded  you  in  religious 
principles,,  the  only  basis  of  happiness  ; 
essential  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of 
us  all — but  especially  to  persons  of 
genius  and  sensibility.  Look  round, 
Eliza  ;  consider  attentivel)  all  the  in- 
stances you  have  known  or  read  of  the 
history  of  such  persons,  and  have  you 
not  observed  that  in  every  such  case, 
where  they  have  been  devoid  of  religion 
or  deficient  in  it — or  have  made  it  any 
thing  less  than  the  rule  and  guide  of 
their  lives,  they  have  been  invariably 
imprudent  and  unhappy  ?  They  feel 
oppressed  and  overpowered  with  the 
very  gifts  and  capacities  of  their  nature  ; 
and  doubtless  many  have  exclaimed 
with  you,  Eliza,  c  what  were  they  to 
do  with  them?'     What  indeed,  but   to 
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fix  them  upon  the  Deity  himself ! — that 
Great  Being,,  who  justly  claims  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  in  the  affections  of 
those  he  has  so  sublimely  distinguished.' 

"  c  It  certainly  is  so,  Louisa/  she  re- 
plied ;  c  it  would  be  the  inference  of 
reason,  if  it  were  not  the  doctrine  of 
Revelation,  that '  where  much  is  given 
much  should  be  required  ;*  and  it  is  but 
just  that  where  the  tribute  is  not  ren- 
dered as  it  ought  to  be,  the  ungrateful 
failure  should  be  marked  with  punish- 
ment. Louisa,  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  a  course  of  Divine  justice  to  be 
observed  in  the  destiny  of  every  one. 
Though  silent,  and  not  perhaps  at  first 
sight  palpably  visible,  it  may  clearly  be 
discovered.  What  should  we  not  dread 
from  it,  if  it  were  not  mitigated  by  the 
hopes  of  mercy  !  But  there  is  pardon 
for  offences  :  Louisa,  is  there  not  for- 
giveness for  us  all  V 

"  c  We  are  taught  to  believe  so,  Eliza, 
upon  our  sincere  repentance  :  and  indeed 
our  own  hearts  seem  to  confirm  the  bles- 
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sed  assurance.  For  if  we  are  moved  by 
the  tears  and  penitence  of  those  who 
have  offended  us,  and  ask  of  them  no 
more,  it  is  not  likely  that  He  who  knows 
so  much  better  than  we  can  do  the  in- 
firmities and  frailties  of  his  creatures, 
should  be  more  rigid  than  we  are  in  con- 
demning' them." 

C(  'And  every  disadvantage  of  situation 
and  circumstances — every  impediment 
in  the  performance  of  our  duty  which 
fate  or  nature  may  have  thrown  in  our 
way,  will  be  considered  in  our  behalf; 
may  I  not  venture  to  believe  so,  Louisa  V 
said  she,  anxiously. 

"  f  You  surely  may,  my  dear  Eliza/  I 
replied  ;  f  your  remorse  and  contrition 
for  your  past  faults  being  sincere,  you 
may  safely  throw  yourself  upon  the 
mercy  of  your  Creator;  adopting  the 
beautiful  monition  of  the  Apostle,  to 
c  cast  all  your  care  upon  him,  knowing 
that  he  careth  for  you/ 

"  { Dear  Louisa/  said  she,  pressing  raj 
hand  to  her  heart/  how  tenderly  do  you 
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soothe  to  rest  all  my  desponding  fears  ! 
How  can  I  be  sufficiently  grateful,  that 
my  mortal  anxieties  are  relieve^  by  the 
comioitinj»-s  ot  such  a  friend  ?  What 
can  L  do  to  requite  you  ?  How  can  I 
prove  my  thankfulness  ?' 

"'Only  by  loving  me,  and  making  me 
useful  to  you/  1  replied,  as  I  pressed 
her  fondly  to  my  heari  :  and  perceiving 
by  her  agitation  that  we  had  already 
talked  too  long,  I  broke  off  any  further 
conversation  by  immediately  leaving 
her. 

<c  I  have  been  thus  diffuse  in  my  recital, 
because  you  tell  me  it  is  interesting  to 
you  ;  and  because  I  want  your  opinion 
to  confirm  me  in  the  gratifying  belief, 
that  Eliza  is  gradually  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  those  religious  feelings  I 
have  been  desirous  of  inspiring  her  with, 
and  gathering  from  them  every  day  new 
hope  and  new  comfort.  It  is  true  that 
all  is  not  yet  sacrificed — there  are  still 
sparks  remaining   of    that    destructive 
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passion  which  has  already  consumed 
the  bright  and  happy  prospects  of  her 
youth  ;  nor  is  it,  I  fear,  in  the  power  of 
any  tiling*  but  death,  totally  to  extin- 
guish them. 

"  That  awful  moment  of  oblivion  ad- 
vances— slowly  indeed,  but  alas  ! — too 
surely  upon  her.  My  dear  aunt,  join 
your  prayers  to  mine  that  she  may  be 
sustained  in  her  last  trial. 

cc  Your  sincere  and  affectionate 

"  Louisa  Henley." 


CHAP.   XVII. 

So  gradual  and  gentle  was  the  decline 
of  Eliza,  that  the  winter  passed,  the 
spring  was  already  far  advanced,  and 
she  yet  lived. 

She  yet  lived  to  repay  the  tender  so- 
licitude of  Louisa,  by  adopting  with 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  habitual  ex- 
ercises of  devout  preparation  for  that 
awful  change,  which  she  now  seemed  to 
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expect  with  tranquil  and  pious  resigna- 
tion. 

She  had  long  ceased  to  speak  of  her- 
self as  unhappy.  She  had  long  forborne 
to  utter  the  name  of  Waldegrave — or  by 
any  allusion  to  him  to  give  the  slightest 
indication  that  he  still  lived  in  her  re- 
membrance. 

All  her  talk  was  of  Mortimer ;  and 
the  pious  hope  she  entertained  of  soon 
rejoining  that  excellent  friend  in  a  hap- 
pier world. 

Thus  calm  and  easy,,  and  believing 
herself  that  all  was  now  sacrificed  to 
Heaven— that  human  feeling  having  had 
its  triumph,  was  at  length  appeased, 
Eliza  did  not  anticipate  that  she  had  yet 
a  little  more  to  suffer — yet  one  more 
trial  before  her  probationary  woes  had 
ended. 

But  the  faculty  of  suffering  is  the 
last  to  leave  us.  It  clings  to  us  as  our 
rightful  heritage — our  preeminent  dis- 
tinction. It  was  by  a  letter  from  Lady 
Delville  Eliza  received  much  more  pain 
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than  she  could  have  imagined  it  was 
now  in  the  power  of  any  event  to  occa- 
sion her. 

It  was  the  first  intelligence  she  had 
heard  of  her  ladyship  or  Sophia  for 
some  months.  Miss  Brooke,  indeed, 
had  written  to  her  by  Sir  George  Mel- 
inoth,  when  he  came  down  to  Fairfield 
for  a  week  at  Christmas.  But  Eliza  had 
not  been  well  enough  to  see  him,  or  to 
comply  with  Sophia's  request  to  hear 
from  her  on  his  return. 

As  they  had  doubtless  heard  of  her 
precarious  state  of  health  from  him,  she 
would  have  felt  herself  unkindly  treated 
by  their  neglect,  had  she  not  entertain- 
ed such  an  indefinable  dread  of  receiv- 
ing any  communication  from  them,  as 
made  her  sincerely  glad  to  find  they  re- 
frained from  it. 

She  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  par- 
lour, and  Louisa,  sitting  by  her  side, 
was  reading  to  her,  when  her  servant 
brought  into  the  room  her  ladyship's 
letter. 
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Involuntarily  she  started  up,  and  as 
soon  as  she  took  it  in  her  trembling 
hand,  was  about  to  tear  it  open ;  but 
Louisa,  with  a  prophetic  fear  that  it 
would  give  her  pain,  gently  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  arm,  and  intreated  her 
to  wait  a  little,  before  she  opened  it. 

"  Or  shall  I  read  it  to  you,  my  love  V* 
said  she.  But  before  she  had  well  spo- 
ken, the  momentary  burst  of  impatience 
was  gratified,  and  Eliza  had  opened  it, 
hurried  over  the  first  page,  not  seeming 
to  find  there  the  name,  Louisa  sighed  to 
perceive  she  was  so  anxiously  looking 
for  ;  turned  to  the  next — and  at  last  by 
her  flushing  cheek,  and  palpitating  bo- 
som, signified  too  clearly  what  recollec- 
tions were  suddenly  revived.  But  as 
Lady  Delville  rather  prided  herself  upon 
her  epistolary  talents,  and  particularly 
upon  a  felicitous  capacity  of  amplifying 
her  subject,  whatever  it  might  be,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  her  merits  to  sup- 
press any  part  of  her  letter,  which  was  as 
follows  : — 

VOL.    III.  <j 
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(C  What  must  my  sweet  Eliza  have 
thought  of  the  apparent  neglect  of  her 
fondly  attached  friends,  if  she  has  not 
(as  I  sincerely  trust  she  has)  attributed 
it  to  the  only  cause  which  could  have 
occasioned  in  them  even  the  semblance 
of  inattention  to  her — I  mean  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  the  important  affairs 
which  Sophia's  extensive  property  has 
accumulated  upon  her. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Eliza,  the  re- 
port we  heard  of  your  illness  from  Sir 
George  Melmoth  gave  us  the  deepest 
concern  ;  and  but  for  the  reasons  above 
alluded  to,  I  should  have  made  it  a  point 
to  write  to  you  immediately  ;  if  I  could 
not  have  contrived  (which  I  should  in- 
finitely have  preferred)  to  visit  you  per- 
sonally. 

"  Believe  me,  when  I  assure  you,  that 
every  hour  of  my  day  has  been  wholly 
engrossed  since  we  parted  ;  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  claims  of  business,  you 
will  naturally  suppose,  my  love,  that 
Sophia's  increasing  connexions  involve 
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her  in  the  most  extensive  circle  of  en- 
gagements, which  I  could  not  consider 
myself  justified  in  attempting  to  curtail, 
as  her  important  advantages  justly  claim 
for  her  every  distinction  of  that  nature. 
Nevertheless  this  continual  occupation 
of  my  time  is  attended  with  an  incon- 
venience, which,  to  a  person  so  tenderly 
alive    to  the  feelings  of  affection  and 
friendship  as  I  presume  to  think  I  may 
without  vanity  consider  myself  to  be, 
ought  more  properly,  perhaps,  to  be  call- 
ed a  misfortune  ; — it  prevents  me,  as  in 
the  instance  of  my  dearest  Eliza,  from 
answering  the  claims  of  my  old  and  nu- 
merous list  of  friends,  and  dooms  me, 
whilst  my  heart  is  yet  beating  with  the 
same  sincere  and  fervid  warmth  of  feel- 
ing which  it  is  my  pride  to  believe  con- 
stitutes a  leading  trait  in  my  character, 
it  dooms  me,  alas  ! — to  the  appearance  of 
professing  a  regard  which  I  do  not  feel — 
of  seeming  to  be  deceitful — in  short,  my 
love,  it  condemns  me  to  wear  the  sem- 
blance of  hypocrisy. — Hypocrisy — that 
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vice  so  odious  to  my  nature  ! — so  foreign 
to  the  honest,  genuine  feelings  of  my 
soul. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  sweet  Eliza,  I 
thought  I  never  could  have  supported 
the  emotion  I  experienced  the  other 
night  in  meeting  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Opera  House  my  old  and  much  esteem- 
ed friend  Archdeacon  B — .  You  re- 
member, no  doubt,  my  love,  the  long  and 
intimate  friendship  that  has  subsisted 
between  us ;  and  the  flattering  opinion 
he  has  uniformly  been  pleased  to  express 
of  me.  In  his  too  partial  estimation, 
"  there  was  no  such  woman  in  the  world 
as  Lady  Delville/'— <c  Lady  Delville 
said  so,  and  therefore  it  must  be  right.' 
— cc  Lady  Delville  must  be  consulted  in 
all  his  measures.''  Such  testimonies  of 
regard  from  such  a  man  are  of  course 
gratifying,  my  love  ;  and  nothing  could 
have  induced  me  to  run  the  hazard  of 
wounding  so  much  affection,  by  any 
failure  of  respect  to  him  on  my  side. — 
But  such  was  the  perversity  of  circum- 
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stances,  that  though  he  has  been  two 
months  in  town,  and  has  called  upon  me 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  at  all  times 
and  seasons  when  he  could  entertain  a 
hope  of  seeing  me,  we  never  met  till  the 
other  evening  j — the  multiplicity  of  my 
affairs  preventing  me  actually  from  fix- 
ing any  moment  when  I  could  receive 
him. 

cc  Thus  impressed  with  an  idea  that  1 
voluntarily  neglected  him,  no  wonder 
that  I  perceived  a  slight  alteration  in  his 
manner  of  greeting  me.— But  he  wore  a 
countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger;  and  the  pensive  tone  in  which 
he  pronounced  my  name,  excited  in  me 
so  powerful  an  agitation,  that  I  could 
scarcely  proceed  in  my  justification  with 
a  firm  voice. 

' '  But  his  regard  for  me  prevailed  over 
his  transient  displeasure,  and  taking  my 
hand,  he  besought  me  to  say  no  more — 
thus  delicately  relieving  me  from  the 
most  distressing  emotion. 

Q3 
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"  These  things  are  affecting,  Eliza, 
to  a  feeling  heart ! — But  my  paper  warns 
me  to  conclude,  else  how  willingly 
would  I  still  prattle  on  with  my  sweet 
Eliza,  and  thus  renew  an  intercourse 
with  one  so  very  dear  to  me. — I  have 
now,  my  dear  love,  a  communication  to 
make,  which  would  have  reached  vou. 
doubtless,  in  a  very  short  time,  through 
the  channel  of  public  report.  I  have 
considered  it,  therefore,  but  consistent 
with  that  delicate  propriety  by  which  1 
study  to  regulate  my  actions,  and  due 
to  our  long  friendship,  that  you  should 
receive  from  me  the  first  intelligence  of 
an  event  which  is  rapidly  approaching 
my  beloved  niece. 

"  Sophia,  indeed,  actuated  by  the 
most  affectionate  reirard  for  vou,  was 
anxious  that  this  intelligence  should  be 
withheld  from  you  as  long  as  possible  ; 
and  1  have  drawn  from  her  at  last,  but 
a  very  reluctant  consent  that  1  should 
communicate  it. — She  has  only  allowed 
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it,  trusting  that  you  will  believe  the 
earnest  assurances  she  makes  you  through 
me,  that  this  circumstance  can  make  no 
alteration  in  her  sentiments  of  attach- 
ment to  you ;  and  she  sincerely  hopes, 
that  when  time  has  still  further  softened 
down  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Waldegrave, 
you  will  contemplate  him  without  pain 
as  united  to  her ;  an  event  which  will 
take  place  in  the  course  of  this  month. — 
When  we  meet,  my  dear  Eliza,  I  shall 
be  better  able  to  give  you  any  further 
particulars  upon  this  subject,  that  you 
may  wish  to  hear.  At  present,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  more  agreeable  to  you,  that  1 
should  say  no  more.— If  I  have  given 
you  pain,  my  dear  love,  you  will  surely 
forgive  it,  knowing  how  unintentional 
it  must  be,  when  it  is  inflicted  by 
"  Your  most  sincere 

"  And  affectionate  friend, 

"  M.  Delville." 
P.  S.     "  Sophia  has  taken  a  magnifi- 
ficent  house  in  Grosvenor  Square — but 
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the  new  married  pair,  with  Miss  Ormond, 
(who  acts  as  bridemaid)  intend  spending 
the  first  three  months  of  their  union  in 
travelling  on  the  Continent — 1  shall  re- 
main in  town  till  their  return/' 

When  Eliza  had   read   this  startling 
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intelligence,  which  was  all  she  did  read, 
she  made  no  comment — she  spoke  not  a 
word,  but  leaning  her  head  upon  Louisa's 
shoulder,  she  silently  put  the  letter  into 
her  hands. 

Louisa  as  silently  received  it ;  and 
having  as  well  as  Eliza  passed  over  ail 
that  preceded  the  mention  of  Sophia's 
approaching  marriage,  she  read  from 
that  part  to  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  ; 
not,  however,  without  frequent  interrup- 
tions, for  she  paused  continually  to 
soothe  and  press  to  her  heart  the  poor 
Eliza,  whose  tears  and  stifled  sobs,  as 
she  hid  her  face  upon  her  bosom,  grieved 
her  to  the  soul. 

The  intelligence  she  had  just  read 
was  not  altogether  new  to  her ;  as  she 
had  heard  some  intimation  of  the  kind 
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from  Mrs.  Bartley. — But  she  had  guard- 
ed it  with  the  most  anxious  care  from  the 
knowledge  of  Eliza  ;  and,  not  antici- 
pating that  Lady  Delville  would  be  so 
wanting  in  delicacy  as  to  communicate 
it  to  her,  she  had  flattered  herself  that 
her  unfortunate  friend  would  have  been 
spared  this  last  unnecessary  shock  to  her 
feelings. 

But  Eliza's  cup  of  misery  was  to  be 
full ;  and  Louisa  could  only  weep  over 
her,  and  call  upon  her,  by  every  argu- 
ment of  tenderness  and  of  religion,  to 
be  comforted — and  not  to  suffer  this  last 
stroke  of  fate  to  triumph  over  the  pious 
labours  of  so  many  months. 

"  And  do  not,  my  dear — my  dear 
Eliza," — said  the  kind  creature,  as  she 
folded  to  her  heart  the  hapless  object 
of  her  pious  cares, — "  do  not  put  it  in 
the  power  of  this  worthless  man  to  urge 
you  to  impatience  at  the  dispensations 
of  Providence." 

"  No,  no,  he  shall  not — I  will  not 
think  of  him. — But — I  am  so  weary — so 
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oppressed  with  this  laborious  effort  after 
peace — and  there  is  no  peace  for  me  — 
Louisa,  1  am  sick  of  life/' 

"  My  dear  Eliza — does  not  this  sound 
a  little — a  very  little  like  impatience  r" 

{C  Ah,  Louisa — how  hard  it  is  to  shake 
off  this  encumbering  flesh! — the  world  ! 
— the  world  ! — oh  when  will  its  delusions 
be  past  ? — when  shall  I  be  at  rest  ? — 
Louisa !  when  shall  I  have  subdued 
this  load— this  intensity  of  human  pas- 
sion }"  and  she  clasped  her  hands  upon 
her  bosom  in  all  the  vehemence  of 
despair. 

<c  It  is  a  heavy  trial  for  you,  dear 
Eliza — I  know  it  is — and  would  to  God 
that  I  could  bear  a  part  of  it  for  you. — 
But  I  have  only  tears  and  humble  coun- 
sel to  give  you — dearest,  what  can  1 
say — what  can   1   do  to  comfort  you?" 

"  Nothing — nothing/*  she  replied 
with  quickness. — But  immediately  turn- 
ing to  her  with  the  most  benign  expres- 
sion in  her  face,  she  threw  her  arms 
round  her  neck,  repeating  with  fervour, 
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tc  God  bless  you,  dear  Louisa ! — my  own 
dear  Louisa  I" 

Louisa  was  deeply  affected ;  yet  dread- 
ing the  effect  of  this  emotion  on  the 
shattered  frame  of  Eliza,  she  did  all 
that  was  possible  to  restrain  it.  Her 
efforts  at  the  present  moment,  however, 
were  fruitless.  Nature  demands  her 
tribute  even  from  the  dying;  and  Eliza's 
human  feelings,  so  painfully  and  sud- 
denly revived,  were  not  to  be  imme- 
diately tranquillized. 

But  desirous  to  strive  alone  with  her 
last  worldly  affections,  she  earnestly  be- 
sought Louisa  to  assist  her  to  her  own 
room — and  there  to  leave  her  till  the 
evening. 

fC  I  will  pass  this  day,"  said  she,  cc  in 
prayer  and  solitude — and  in  the  sacrifice 
of  every  mortal  feeling — 1  thought  they 
were  all,  long  since,  over.  But  after 
this — after  this  one  more  struggle — then, 
Louisa — I  shall  be  calm — this  busy, 
restless  heart  will  then  be  still." 
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Such  a  request  was  sacred  to  Louisa 
— silently  embracing  her,  she  too  re- 
tired for  an  interval  to  her  chamber, 
there  to  supplicate  for  the  dear  unhap- 
py being  she  was  conducting  to  the 
grave. 

It  was  evening — and  Louisa  still  he- 
sitated, whether  or  not  to  seek  her 
friend.  Eliza's  servant  at  this  moment 
brought  a  message  from  her,  requesting 
to  see  her. — sc  I  have  been  expecting  you 
some  time,"  said  Eliza,  extending  her 
hand  to  her,  as  she  entered  the  room — 
"  Yes — I  have  suffered — but  I  am  quite 
calm  now;"  she  continued,  replying  to 
the  earnest,  anxious  look  with  which 
Louisa  regarded  her,  and  to  her  sighs,  on 
perceiving,  from  the  traces  of  agitation 
on  her  countenance,  the  severity  of  the 
conllict  she  had  endured — cc  I  assure 
you,  Louisa,  that  I  am  quite  calm  now, 
said  she — "  but  what  it  has  cost  me  to 
obtain  this  calm  !" — she  paused — and 
raised  her  eyes,  as  if  appealing  to  the 
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only  Being  who  had  witnessed,,  and 
conld  estimate  her  pangs. 

(C  I  can  well  believe  what  it  has  cost 
you — I   can   indeed,    Eliza/' 

"  You  can ! — ah,  my  Louisa  ! — God 
grant  that  you  may  never  form  a 
stronger  conception  of  it.  May  heaven 
avert  from  you  the  agony  of  disap- 
pointed love  V* 

"  Perhaps  I  may  have  known" — 
Louisa  suddenly  checked  herself.  It  was 
seldom,  indeed,  that  any  inadvertence 
betrayed  her  into  saying  more  than  she 
intended;  but  in  her  zeal  to  soothe  Eliza, 
she  had  broken  the  bounds  of  that  deep 
reserve  in  which  she  had  so  long  buried 
her  own  sorrows. 

In  vain  she  endeavoured  to  retrieve 
the  momentary  error,  and  to  convert 
her  hasty  words  into  some  other  mean- 
ing. 

In  her  hesitation,  and  in  the  blush 
that  spread  so  suddenly  on  her  cheek, 
there  was  a  consciousness  that  awakened 
the  discernment  of    Eliza;    a   faculty, 
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which,  through  all  the  languor  of  her 
protracted  disease,  still  maintained  its 
uncommon  vigour.  Where  common 
observers  would  have  found  it  requisite 
to  wade  through  a  mass  of  inquiry,  she 
had  only  to  review,  in  the  glance  of  a 
moment,  the  principal  events  of  Louisa's 
simple  story,  to  dart  at  once  upon  the 
truth. 

A  crowd  of  recollections  burst  upon 
her.  Hitherto  they  had  been  stifled  in 
ideas  more  immediately  interesting  to 
herself.  But  now  brought  before  her 
by  that  mysterious  operation  of  the 
mind,  which  often  gives  to  the  retrospect 
of  the  past  all  that  force  of  truth  which 
we  had  failed  to  remark  in  it  when  it 
was  present,  they  were  revived  with  an 
energy  that  startled  her. 

Instances  innumerable  rushed  upon  her 
memory  to  confirm  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  Louisa's  fervent  interest 
in  Mortimers  welfare,  had  its  foundation 
in  a  sentiment  warmer  than  the  affection 
of  mere  relationship. 
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She  wondered  that  she  had  never  sur- 
mised it  before  ;  but  she  remembered 
now  that  some  suspicion  of  the  sort  had 
once  or  twice  crossed  her  mind,  but  it 
had  not  been  more  than  the  idea  of  a 
moment;  which,  not  being'  kept  alive 
by  any  unguarded  behaviour  on  Louisa's 
side,  had  soon  died  away  and  been  for- 
gotten. 

While  she  was  thus  musing,  Louisa, 
feeling  rather  than  observing  that  she 
was  the  object  of  her  scrutinizing 
thoughts,  at  length  raised  from  the 
ground  her  soft,  dove-like  eyes,  and 
was  going  to  excuse  herself  a  few  mi- 
nutes, hoping  to  cover  by  a  short  ab- 
sence the  mistake  she  saw  she  had 
made  ;  but  she  encountered  such  an  in- 
telligent smile,  such  an  eloquent  look 
fixed  upon  her,  that  had  not  Eliza  taken 
her  hand,  and  drawn  her  towards  her, 
she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
check,  by  so  abruptly  quitting  her,  the 
interest  she  had,  unintentionally  indeed, 
but  powerfully,  excited. 
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Eliza  held  her  hand,  and  without 
speaking,  still  continued  to  regard  her 
with  a  pensive  smile. 

Louisa  made  one  or  two  feeble  efforts 
to  withdraw  her  hand,  and  turned  away 
her  conscious  face. 

fC  Louisa — would  it  pain  you,  love — 
do  tell  me" — 

"  No — no,  Eliza — it  is  over — don't 
ask  me" — 

Then,  as  feeling  certain  that  all  was 
intelligible  enough,  and  that  it  was  a 
wretched  subterfuge  to  palliate  or  deny 
it,  and  something  too  selfish  to  thwart 
the  curiosity  of  Eliza  in  such  sad  cir- 
cumstances, by  shrinking  with  so  much 
horror  from  barely  touching  upon  her 
own  sorrows,  she  paused  a  moment  to 
collect  all  her  firmness,  and  then  spoke 
with  composed  earnestness. 

"  I  acknowledge  to  you,  Eliza,"  said 
she,  s(  that  I  once  loved!" 

"  And  I — I  was  the  wretched  crea- 
ture," said  Eliza,  hastily  interrupting 
her,  "  who  interposed  to  prevent  your 
happiness."— 
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"  No,  Eliza,  you  did  not — all  was 
ordained  for  the  best.  Why — why  have 
we—"  Louisa  hesitated,  in  evident  dis- 
tress, anxious  to  soothe  the  self-re- 
proaches of  Eliza,  and  yet  recoiling  from 
dwelling  on  the  subject. 

Eliza  had  too  much  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing to  pursue  this  painful  topic. 

"  I  will  not  distress  you,  my  dear 
Louisa/'  said  she, — cc  you,  who  have 
been  so  very  kind  to  me." 

"  If  my  simple  narrative  of  hopes 
and  fears  would  be  interesting  to  you, 
Eliza/' — she  replied,  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  that  would  afford  gratifi- 
cation to  her  suffering  friend — 

"  It  would  indeed,  Louisa.  To  know 
hew  you  supported  a  trial  that  has  weigh- 
ed so  heavily  upon  me,  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  deeply  interesting  to  me." 

Louisa  sighed — but  once  having  de- 
termined upon  making  the  effort,  she 
gradually  unfolded  her  little  story. 

She  told  of  her  beginning  love  for 
Mortimer  ;  how  she  had  always  vene- 
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rated  his  character,  and  in  all  her  visions 
of  future  happiness  had  constituted 
him  the  author  of  it ;  how  unconsciously 
she  had  mistaken  his  brotherly  affection 
for  tenderness  of  a  more  passionate  na- 
ture. 

She  spoke  calmly,  and  without  emo- 
tion, till  she  came  to  mention  the  period 
when  she  first  perceived  that  he  had 
fixed  his  affections  upon  Eliza. 

"Till  then/'  said  she,  «  1  deluded 
myself  with  the  belief  that  he  loved  me 
— and  so  he  did — but  not  as  he  loved 
you,   I  soon  perceived — " 

Louisa  faltered  a  moment,  but  soon  ad- 
ded, "  how  much  I  had  been  mistaken!" 

"  And  to  be  so  silent !"  said  Eliza, 
f*  if  I  had  but  known  this — if  I  could 
have  imagined  it,  do  you  think  that 
I  would  not  immediately  have  gone  to 
the  end  of  the  kingdom  rather  than  have 
remained  to  mar  your  prospects — to  ruin 
your  happiness?  Why — why  did  you  not 
tell  me  of  it — why  did  you  not  confide 
in  me,  Louisa?     All  might  then — " 
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<c  All  would  then  have  been  as  it  is 
now,  Eliza/'  said  Louisa,  interrupting 
her,  "  only  that  in  that  case  I  should 
have  been  robbed  of  the  sweet  satis- 
faction of  reflecting,  that  in  the  severest 
trial  which  it  was  allotted  to  me  to  bear 
I  humbly  hope  I  did  my  duty,  and  took 
it  as  a  dispensation  of  Him  who  knew 
what  was  good  for  me,  far  better  than  I 
did  myself." 

<{  But  what  you  must  have  suffered ! 
my  poor  Louisa,  what  you  must  have 
suffered !  and  with  me  continually  be- 
fore your  eyes!  Good  God  ! — how  you 
must  have — but  no ;  you  were  too  good 
to  hate  me,  and  yet  you  must — you 
must  have  recoiled  from  me  !" 

f<  Indeed  I  did  not,  Eliza.  On  the 
contrary,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and 
perhaps  scarcely  credible,  I  assure  you 
that  you  were  never  so  dear  or  so  inte- 
resting to  me,  as  when  1  considered  you 
the  destined  wife  of  Mortimer." 

"  But  how  was  it  possible,  Louisa  ? 
It  was  against   nature,  that  under  such 
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circumstances  you  could  love  rne ;  un- 
less, indeed,  your  attachment —  " 

"  My  attachment,  Eliza,  was  not 
lightly  formed,  nor  was  it  lightly  felt. 
It  was  all  that  I  had  ever  known  of  love ; 
and  perhaps  as  much  as  I  can  well 
conceive  of  it.  But  still  1  truly  repeat 
to  you  that  I  contemplated  you  as  the 
future  wife  of  the  man  I  loved,  with 
sentiments  of  increased  regard  and  in- 
terest." 

fC  And  even  without  pain,  Louisa  ?" 

' ' No,  Eliza  ;  that  would  indeed  have 
been  against  nature/' 

"  But  what  did  you  do  with  this  pain, 
dear  Louisa  ?  How  did  you  so  conceal 
it,  that  I  never  observed  it  ?" 

<c  Did  I  so  entirely  hide  it  ?"  said 
Louisa,  with  an  expression  of  pleasure. 
"  I  was  afraid  that  I  was  not  always  so 
successful,  though  the  whole  force  of 
my  mind  was  employed  in  the  effort. 
There  were  one  or  two  occasions  when 
I  failed." 
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<e  I  remember  now/'  said  Eliza,  ce  L 
was  surprised  once  or  twice  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  agitation  in  you — particu- 
larly on  the  day  I  first  held  any  con- 
versation with  you  respecting  Morti- 
mer." 

ce  Ah — when  you  stopped  me  as  I  was 
leaving  the  room,  and  told  me  you  had 
something  to  communicate  to  me. — I 
remember  it  well/'  she  added  with  a 
sigh,  ce  I  knew  all  you  had  to  say — I 
felt  that  the  decisive  blow  was  struck — 
but  I  wanted  a  little  more  time  to  pre- 
pare myself.  You  took  me  by  surprise, 
and  I  remember  I  was  very  weak." 

ec  Most  heroic,  rather  say,  Louisa. 
Good  heavens  ! — to  sit  as  you  did,  and 
discourse  so  tranquilly  ! — what  an  ef- 
fort \" 

cc  That  was  an  effort,  I  admit,  Eliza— 
for  I  had  not  strengthened  myself  for 
it.  But  from  that  very  day—I  think — 
I  hope  at  least,  I  exhibited  no  further 
weakness." 

"  None  whatever.  Your  demeanour 
appeared  to  me  at  all  times  the  same — 
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uniformly  calm — and  obliging.  But  I 
fear  it  was  not  because  you  did  not 
suffer.  I  fear,  Louisa,  I  must  often  have 
occasioned  you  the  bitterest  pain — and 
yet  you  were  so  kind  to  me  I" 

"  Eliza/'  she  replied,  with  earnest- 
ness, <f  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it 
was  without  effort — without  even  the 
most  solemn  efforts — that  I  was  able  to 
love  you — and  to  subdue  the  natural 
frailties  of  my  heart.  When  first  I  per- 
ceived Mortimer's  attachment  to  yon, 
I  tried  a  little  while  to  lull  myself  with 
the  belief  that  I  was  mistaken — and 
when  it  became  so  marked  that  1  could 
not  continue  to  deceive  myself  with  such 
an  idea,  1  confess  to  you  that  some 
murmuring  arose  within  me — and  1 
wished  that  I  had  never  known  you. 
I  saw,  indeed,  that  you  had  never 
sought  the  love  of  Mortimer — that  yon 
had  been  long  passive  and  unconscious 

(C  My  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  would 
have  been  infinitely  stronger  in  your 
situation,"  said  Eliza — c5  but  go  on,  my 
lave.'! 
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tf  This  distaste  to  you,  I  no  sooner 
distinctly  perceived,  than  I  determined 
to  conquer  it.  It  appeared  to  me  so 
little — so  mean — and,  more  than  all,  so 
unchristian-like,  so  utterly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Divine  precept  of  '  doing  as 
we  would  be  done  by,'  that  I  never 
would  allow  it  to  have  any  influence 
over  me,  but  smothered  and  subdued  it 
with  every  means  in  my  power.  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  you  were 
far  superior  to  me,  and  I  compelled 
myself  to  allow  your  claims  to  far  more 
attention.  Thus,  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  affair,  I  really  did  not  suffer — 
much.'' 

"  Ah,  that  much. — It  is  very  expres- 
sive— but  when  it  was  all  confirmed  by 
Mortimer's  declaration  to  you  of  his 
affection  for  me — for  he  mentioned  it 
to  you  before  he  spoke  of  it  to  me,  did 
he  not,  Louisa  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  did — and  then,  Eliza,  it 
was  something  more  of  a  trial.  1  had 
then  to  seek  for  such  aid,  to  support 
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me  in  what  I  considered  my  duty,  as 
it  might  seem  perhaps  irreverent  to  im- 
plore for  such  a  cause,  to  those  who 
had  never  felt  the  severity  of  such  a 
disappointment." 

<c  To  those  who  have/'  said  Eliza> 
cc  it  will  appear,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
the  only  sufficient  and  proper  support 
for  which  to  apply/' 

"  I  felt  it  to  be  so,  Eliza,— I  felt  that 
the  world  could  give  me  no  consolation' — 
but  I  knew  that  religion  could.  Religion 
taught  me  that  I  must  not  set  my  affec- 
tions upon  any  thing  in  this  world — 
that  I  must  be  patient  in  affliction — 
and  resigned  to  the  will  of  my  Creator. — 
My  own  heart  taught  me  to  love  Mor- 
timer— and  to  do  him  services  of  kind- 
ness and  regard — though  the  treasure 
of  his  affection  was  denied  me — and  such 
understanding  as  I  possessed,  plainly 
pointed  out  to  me  the  propriety  of  con- 
cealing my  sentiments,  and  suffering 
them  to  have  no  influence  whatever 
upon  my  conduct  to  you.     All  this  was 
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difficult  at  first — very  difficult,  I  allow. 
But  I  reasoned  thus  with  myself.  Mor- 
timer loves  her — she  has  accepted  him — 
and  they  are  to  be  united.  Nothing,  in 
all  probability,  will  interpose  to  prevent 
their  union — and  I  should  be  despicable 
to  myself  if  I  could  wish  that  any  thing 
should.  The  hope  or  being*  his  wife  is 
thus  lost  to  me  for  ever.  But  the  hope 
of  being  useful  to  him — the  hope  of 
being  his  friend  is  not  lost.  I  may  be 
the  friend  of  his  wife  also.  I  may  even 
be,  in  some  sort,  he  humble  means  of 
his  felicity.  I  know  Eliza's  faults — I 
know  those  shades  in  her  character 
which  it  would  most  affect  him  to  per- 
ceive— she  has  many  noble  qualities — 
and  she  might  be  made  a  treasure  to 
any  man.  What,  if  I  could  obtain  fan 
influence  over  her — and  all  being  lost 
to  me — having  done  with  selfish  hopes — 
make  to  myself  an  interest  in  her  fate, 
and  centre  all  my  efforts  in  making 
her  and  Mortimer  happy  ?  And  1  was 
pleased  with  myself  that  I  could  so 
vol.  m.  R 
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think,  and  when  my  enthusiasm  failed 
which  it  did  sometimes,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  mortal  feelings,  I  prayed  to  be 
supported  in  my  resolution — and  1  pre- 
sume to  believe  that  my  prayer  was 
heard — for  I  was  ot ten  surprised  to  find 
how  calm  and  tranquil  1  was.'1 

ec  Noble  girl  1"  said  Eliza,  with  ener- 
gy, "  how  well  have  you  performed  your 
part !  What  a  lesson  would  this  have 
been  for  me  !  Why  did  you  withhold 
it  from  me,  Louisa  ?  It  would  have 
been  more  valuable  to  me  than  volumes 
of  advice. " 

ec  It  was  too  painful  to  me  to  speak 
of  it,  Eliza — I  could  not  have  done  it 
now,  but  it  was  still  more  painful  for 
me  to  refuse  you  any  thing. *' 

"  And  to  seek  for  no  praise — no  en- 
couragement to  support  you  in  your 
diflicuit  task !" 

u  The  satisfaction  of  my  own  heart 
was  encouragement  enough.  No  hu- 
man praise  could  have  stimulated  me 
to  such  exertions.  But  though  made 
in  silence  and  in  solitude,  I  knew  that 
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they  were  not  unobserved.  I  knew  that 
the  great  Being  unto  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  is  indulgent  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  his  creatures — that  He  sees  and 
approves  the  humblest  of  their  endea- 
vours after  virtue — and  appreciates,,  as 
it  may  deserve,  every  erlbrt  we  make 
to  subdue  the  corruption  of  our  nature. " 

"  You  were  actuated  indeed  by  sub- 
lime motives,  Louisa.  Oh,  that  Mor- 
timer had  lived  to  requite  your  exalted 
worth !  Oh,  that  1  had  never — never 
come  to  interrupt  your  happiness  V9 

ec  My  dear  Eliza/'  said  Louisa,  affec- 
tionately, cc  do  not  bewail  the  past — 
and  least  of  all  bewail  the  death  of 
Mortimer.  You  had  no  power  to  pre- 
vent it.  It  was  the  decree  of  Provi- 
dence. He  was  happy,  and  contented 
to  die — and  it  was  given  to  me  to  be 
his  friend  and  supporter  to  the  last.  It 
was  all  1  asked  of  Heaven — and  it  was 
granted  me.  I  heard  his  last  words — he 
thanked  me  for  all  I  had  been  to  him — 
and  blessed  me — and  then"— 
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But  her  tears  finished  what  her  words 
could  not — and  told  that  he  had  died 
in  her  arms. 

ff  But  it  is  over/'  said  Louisa,  forcibly 
repelling  her  emotion,  not  to  encourage 
that  of  Eliza,  which  was  extreme.  ((  It 
is  over — and  why  did  we  revive  such  a 
subject  of  woe  ?  Eliza — my  dear  Eliza, 
why  did  you  compel  me  to  give  you 
this  unnecessary  pain  ?" 

"  It  is  only  the  pain  of  comparing 
my  conduct  in  similar  circumstances  to 
your's.  How  ignoble — how  selfish  ap- 
pear to  me  now  all  my  murmurings  ! 
How  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  which 
I  find  human  nature  is  capable  !  But 
my  unhappy  temper,  Louisa — my  vio- 
lence of  feeling — " 

"  Oh,  yes — yes — we  are  differently 
constituted/'  said  Louisa. 

"  Do  not  condemn  yourself  so  se- 
verely. Our  trials  are  all  proportioned 
to  our  strength,  and  you  will  eventually 
come  nobly  out  of  your's.  You  have 
done  so — you  have,  indeed,  Eliza.' 
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Eliza  shook  her  head.  "  But  of  this,, 
Louisa,  be  assured/'  said  she,  <s  no  com- 
plaint— no  murmur — shall  ever  again 
escape  me — the  recollection  of  your 
bright  example  shall  animate  me  to  my 
last  hours." 

<e  You  over-rate  my  merits,  my  dear 
Eliza — you  pain  me  by  dwelling  upon 
this  subject.  Suffer  me  to  leave  you 
now  a  little  while — and  when  next  we 
meet — let  this  conversation  be  wholly 
forgotten." 

And  as  she  said  this,  Louisa  retired, 
not  from  any  selfish  desire  of  sparing 
her  own  feelings,  but  entirely  to  re- 
strain the  agitation  of  Eliza,  of  which 
she  had  so  unwillingly  been  the  cause. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Another  month  brought  on  those  de- 
lightful days  when  the  last  traces  of 
spring  blend  with  the  warmth  and  gaiety 
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of  early  summer.  The  birds  from  their 
trees — the  cattle  from  their  fields — the 
flowers  from  the  earth — all  nature  ani- 
mate and  inanimate — partakes  of  the 
general  festivity.  The  young  come 
forth  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts — to  iden- 
tify in  the  extasy  that  surrounds  them, 
their  own  enchanting  spring  of  hope  and 
happiness — and  even  the  aged  and  the 
suffering  for  a  time  forget  their  sorrows, 
and  hail  the  return  and  momentary  glow 
of  departed  feeling. 

Eliza  in  the  last  stage  of  debility,  still 
retained  all  the  vigour  of  her  sensibility 
to  the  beauties  of  nature — and  while  she 
was  able  to  move,  she  daily  crept  into 
the  garden  delighting  to  cheer  herself 
with  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun — to  listen 
to  the  singing  of  the  birds — to  watch 
the  opening  buds  and  blossoms,  and  to 
gather  flowers,  which  she  would  put  into 
her  bosom,  lingering  over  them  with 
melancholy  smiles  and  taking  a  sort  of 
pensive  but  not  painful  farewell  of  the 
oveliness  of  nature. 
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But  the  last  fortnight  had  been  one  of 
extreme  suffering,  which  had  robbed  her 
entirely  of  the  feeble  strength  she  had 
hitherto  retained,  and  she  was  now 
quite  incapable  of  taking  any  benefit 
from  the  air  ;  still  she  left  her  room, 
whenever  she  was  able ;  pleased  to 
sit  with  Louisa  and  her  father,  and 
to  converse  with  them,  and  to  make 
her  last  hours  as  tranquil  and  cheerful 
as  possible.  Those  last  hours  were  now 
fast  approaching.  She  felt  that  they 
were,  and  she  felt  it  without  alarm.  The 
pious  cares  of  her  benevolent  friend  had 
not  been  unavailing ;  her  gentle  hand 
had  smoothed  the  pillow  of  death,  and 
Eliza  was  now  desirous  to  recline  upon 
it  her  weary,  aching  head. 

The  conclusion  of  her  short  but 
eventful  story,  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  the  last  that  Louisa  had  to 
write  on  the  subject : — 

* 

"  I  wrote  to  you,  my  dear  aunt,  yester- 
day,  some   hasty,  agitated    lines;    for 
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when  I  had  such  intelligence  to  impart, 
how  could  they  be  otherwise  ?  I  could 
only  tell  you  that  all  was  over! — Such 
was  then  the  anguish  of  my  mind,  that 
I  had  no  power  to  give  you  the  parti- 
culars you  so  earnestly  request.  To- 
day I  am  more  composed,  and  I  compel 
myself  to  the  painful  task  of  relating 
to  you  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  all 
that  preceded  the  departure  of  that  dear 
being,  whose  many  months  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  penitence  had  bound  her 
to  me  in  no  common  ties  of  tender- 
ness. 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,  which 
was  the  last  of  her  mortal  existence,  she 
was  better  than  she  had  been  for  some 
weeks.  She  came  down,  and  drank  tea 
with  my  father  and  me  ;  and  appeared 
so  well  that  he  left  us  to  ride  over  to 
Belton,  where  he  had  some  business. 

"  The  evening  was  sultry.  She  com- 
plained of  the  heat,  and  proposed  sitting 
in  the  veranda.  We  did  so  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  during    which   she   con- 
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versed  with  more  energy  than  I  had  ever 
remarked  in  her  before. 

cc  The  night,  indeed,  was  peculiarly 
calculated  to  inspire  solemn  and  sublime 
emotions.  The  moon  was  up,  and  near 
it  was  seen  that  beautiful  star  which  you 
must  have  remarked  as  so  particularly 
brilliant  this  year.  The  objects  before 
us,  too,  were  mournful  and  impressive. 
The  tall,  dark  larches  and  cedars,  inter- 
cepted, but  did  not  hide  the  church,  nor 
the  white  tomb  stones  which  the  moon- 
light revealed  to  us  through  their 
waving,  melancholy  boughs.  The  monu- 
ment of  Eliza's  departed  friends  was 
above  all  others  distinctly  visible ! 

cc  She  sat  some  time  absorbed  in  deep 
meditation.  Her  eyes  were  raised  to 
heaven  ;  her  countenance  had  some- 
thing in  it  almost  celestial.  No  Laces 
of  earthly  passion  remained  upon  it. 
The  character  of  her  beauty  was  wholly 
changed.  There  was  no  enthusiasm — 
no  fire — no  bright  sparkling  glances  in 
those  dark  eyes  which   I   had  so  often 
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seen  beaming  with  intelligence.  There 
was  no  glow  on  that  wan  cheek  which  I 
had  once  known  brilliant  in  tints  that 
varied  with  every  passing  emotion,,  as 
eloquent  as  it  was  lovely  ;  but  in  its 
stead  a  meek  and  patient  resignation 
imparled  a  sort  of  holy  light  to  her 
countenance,  while  a  stream  of  radiance 
from  the  moon,  fell  upon  her,  and 
touched  her  whole  appearance  with  as- 
sociations pensive  and  affecting. 

((  My  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  her — 
surely  with  a  prophetic  gaze  !  Surely  I 
felt  I  was  looking  upon  her  for  the  last 
time  !  I  had  no  power — no  wish  to  dis- 
turb the  silence  that  sanctified  my  con- 
templation of  her;  but  at  length  she  ad- 
dressed me,  without  varying  her  attitude 
of  meditation,  or  the  solemn  expression 
of  her  look. 

"  '  Louisa  !'  said  she,  '  what  a  lesson 
for  infidelity  is  night !  If  we  saw  no- 
thing in  the  whole  regions  of  space  but 
that  moon  and  that  star  beside  it,  would 
they  not  bespeak  a  Power  too  vast  for 
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our  comprehension  ?  But  how  does 
imagination  fail — how  does  reason 
shrink  into  insignificance,  when  we 
contemplate  the  innumerable  worlds 
that  every  moment  burst  through  the 
darkness,  in  magnificent  testimony  of 
their  Creator !' 

"  There  is  an  emphatic  remark  in 
c  Young's  Night  Thoughts/  "  said  I, 
and  I  repeated  that  line, 

"  By  night  an  Atheist  half  believes  a  God." 

<e  c  Yet  these  creatures  doubt  and 
argue  the  matter/  she  replied.  c  Can 
we  believe,  that  in  the  very  face  of  all 
these  wonders — in  the  midst  of  this  per- 
petual miracle,  these  '  puny  insects 
shivering  in  the  breeze/  should  pre- 
sume to  form  their  themes  and  their 
conjectures  ;  and  not  tremble  wilh  their 
conscious  nothingness — and  be  humbly 
silent — overpowered  with  awful  adora- 
tion ?' 

"  To  a  religious  mind/  I  replied, 
r  infidelity  appears  as  irrational,  as  it  is 
impious.     But  1  believe,  and  hope  that 
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absolute  infidelity  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. Men  are  more  busy  than  insen- 
sible. The)  are  occupied  with  worldly 
cares,  and  they  seldom  turn  to  contem- 
plate their  destiny,  till  sorrow  tells  them 
what  it  is/' 

ce  '  True,  Louisa/  said  she,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  e  I  was  afraid  I  might  have 
seemed  to  allude  to  her  own  case,  which 
would  have  been  unjust,  as  Eliza, 
though  originally  not  one  to  have  been 
properly  called  religious,  had  always  a 
natural  turn  for  abstracted  meditation, 
which  I  consider  to  be  quite  insepara- 
ble from  a  mind  of  genuine  sensibility/ 

(C  But  my  remark  by  no  means  ap- 
plied to  you,  dear  Eliza/  said  1,  taking 
her  hand, — c  Your  heart,  1  am  well 
assured,  has  always  acknowledged,  with 
proper  feeling,  the  wonders  of  the 
Creator/ 

"  '  As  far  as  the  force  of  feeling  goes, 
Louisa,  I  have  always  paid  my  humble 
tribute  with  fervent  sincerity. — Could  I 
live — could  I  feel  this  indefinable  aspi- 
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ration  after  sublime  emotions — these 
towering  thoughts — this  sensible  influ- 
ence of  the  Deity  within  me — nor  turn 
to  Him  with  my  whole  soul — that  soul 
which  is  so  full  of  Him  ?' 

"  '  Oh,  Louisa/  she  continued,  after  a 
short  pause,  c  we  are  all  involuntarily 
religious.  We  acknowledge  ourselves 
so,  whether  we  will  or  no.  In  every 
flight  of  genius — in  every  sublime  senti- 
ment— in  our  sufferings — in  our  dread 
of  death — we  raise  our  eyes — we  tacitly 
confess  our  God.' 

cc  c  I  shall  soon/  she  continued, — c  I 
shall  soon  know  more  of  this/  She 
mused  in  silence  some  moments.  At 
last,  c  How  awful  are  the  dead  !'  said 
she,  '  It  is  their  tremendous  knowledge 
that  makes  them  so.  They  are  in  pos- 
session of  that  secret  which  so  many  ages 
have  been  attempting  to  solve.  Ah, 
Louisa — the  wisest  book  that  ever  was 
written  upon  this  subject — what  is  it — 
compared  with  what  I  shall  shortly 
know  V* 
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cc  In  relating  this,  I  cannot  convey  to 
you  any  idea  of  the  impressiveness  of 
her  manner.  To  have  seen  the  wrapt 
devotion  of  her  countenance ;  to  have 
heard  the  low  and  solemn  tones  of  her 
voice,  speaking  in  broken  and  inter- 
rupted sentences  —  you  would  almost 
have  believed  that  it  was  permitted  to 
the  dying  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
eternal  truth  which  philosophers  have 
panted  after  in  vain. 

"  But  in  speaking  of  her  own  death, 
softer  emotions  were  excited  ;  and,  sud- 
denly falling  from  the  train  of  elevated 
thoughts  which  had  before  inspired  her., 
tears  filled  her  eyes,  and,  turning  to 
me, 

"  c  Shall  1  live  in  your  remembrance, 
Louisa,'  said  she,  l  when  this  hand  (and 
she  laid  it  impressively  upon  mine)  when 
this  hand  is  cold  and  motionless  in  the 
grave,  will  you  think  how  warm  it  once 
was  with  life  and  affection  ?  Will  you 
think  of  me — not  as  I  once  was  in  my 
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hours  of  unliappiuess  and  gloom,  but 
as  you  have  known  me,  in  my  happiest 
moments,  and  my  best  ?'  But  seeing 
me  deeply  moved,  she  soothed  me  with 
the  kindest  expressions;  she  reproached 
herself  for  thus  distressing  me.  (  How 
selfish  we  are/'  said  she,  '  to  the  very 
last !  We  tax  the  love  of  our  friends  to 
the  utmost;  we  cling  to  it  as  though  it 
could  preserve  us  from  the  grave  :  but 
death  severs  it  from  our  grasp-^-and  we 
drop  powerless — bereft !' 

cc  Do  not  oppress  yourself  with  these 
sombre  thoughts,  my  love/'  said  I,  de- 
sirous to  turn  her  mind  from  the  melan- 
choly to  which  it  appeared  to  tend. 

■  I  am  not  oppressed/  she  replied, 
'  I  am  tranquil.  Can  the  dying  with  sin- 
cerity, say  more  than  this  V 

"  But,  as  if  fearing  that  this  assurance 
might  not  sufficiently  satisfy  me  of  her 
composure,  in  a  few  minutes  she  re- 
peated to  me  again  that  her  mind  was 
perfectly  tranquil. 
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ecc  And,  Louisa,  believe  me — and  in 
this  solemn  moment,  when  it  so  deeply 
behoves  me  to  search  vigorously  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart  before  1  ven- 
ture to  testify  of  its  wishes — I  know 
that  you  will  believe  me  when  I  declare 
to  you  that  I  would  not,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, return  to  the  world,  and  live.  I 
never  was  happy  in  the  world.  My  ca- 
reer in  it  was  short,  indeed,  but  it  was 
full  of  woe/ 

cc  c  I  never  was  fit  for  the  world  1"  she 
continued,  after  a  few  moments  pause ; 
f  I  nursed  in  solitude  the  strong  emotions 
of  my  soul,  and  I  brought  them  into  so- 
ciety to  be  the  sport  of  cold-hearted 
fashionists,  who  acknowledge  no  senti- 
ment but  universal  selfishness,  covering 
their  heartlessness  with  an  exterior  po- 
lish and  fascination  of  address,  that  se- 
duced my  fancy  even  while  it  displeased 
my  judgment.  And  was  it  to  this  ca- 
price of  imagination  that  i  have  sacri- 
ficed my  health  —  my   happiness  —  my 
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life  ?  No — not  my  life— Louisa,  never 
let  it  be  said  I  gave  to  it  my  life.  I  die 
by  the  dispensation  of  Providence — 1 
was  never  destined  to  live  long !' 

"  It  is  not  permitted  to  us,  said  I, 
to  define  our  destiny  ;  but  it  is  natural 
for  all  of  us  to  fancy  something  pecu- 
liar in  our  own  fate. 

<c  c  But  do  you  not  believe,  Louisa/ 
she  replied,  c  that  there  are  created, 
here  and  there,  beings  apart  from 
their  kind — mysteriously  organized  — 
with  boundless  sympathies — but  spurn- 
ing the  dull  realities  of  life — sighing; — ! 
aspiring  after  happiness — and  disap- 
pointed ever  in  the  search — consuming 
away  in  the  exhaustless  lire  of  their 
own  souls  ?' 

ei  Doubtless  there  are,"  I  replied, 
"  the  case  you  have  described,  is  that 
of  every  person  of  genius,  who  has  not 
discovered  where  true  happiness  alone 
is  to  be  found  ;  and  who  has  not  turned 
to  a  divine  use,  those  active,  restless 
principles,  which  nothing  less  exalted 
can  long  engage  or  satisfy." 
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4f  c  And  having  thus  turned  them, 
Louisa,  having  thus  found  in  heaven 
a  resting  place  of  hope  and  happiness — 
what  is  there  left  but  to  die  ?  To  die 
and  close  this  weary — weary  pilgrim- 
age!' 

' '  Dejected  as  these  words  sound — there 
was  nothing  like  dejection  in  her  man- 
ner. It  was  only  that  panting  after  rest, 
which  one  so  young  in  sorrow  might  be 
well  supposed  to  feel.  She  spoke  no 
more  for  many  minutes ;  but  appeared 
to  be  absorbed  in  contemplating  the 
heavens. 

"  Twilight  had  now  faded  into  night ; 
and  I  had  more  than  once  expressed  a 
wish  that  she  would  go  in,  fearing  for 
her,  the  effects  of  the  damp. 

<c  But  the  quickness  of  her  apprehen- 
sion !  how  it  survives  to  the  last ! 

"  c  The  damp!  Louisa/  and  she  gave 
me  a  melancholy  smile,  *  that  will  not 
hurt  me.' 

<c  She  lingered  yet  some  little  time,  and 
I  became  more  earnest  in  my  solicita- 
tions. 
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I  feel  reluctant/  said  she,  f  to 
quit  this  scene.  There  is  something  in 
it  that  assimilates  well  with  the  feelings 
of  a  departing  spirit.  This  pale  moon- 
light— these  long  shadows — they  are 
emblematic  of  the  images  we  form 
of  futurity.  Dark — shapeless  visions — 
blended  with  streams  of  pensive 
light.' 

cc  Dear  Eliza/'  said  I,  as  I  clasped 
her  hand  in  mine.  <c  Are  you  not  a  little 
depressed  to  night  ?" 

<c  c  No,  Louisa — I  think  not — I  know 
that  1  am  not  unhappy.  But  pray  for 
me,  my  best  friend.' 

"  I  am  a  youthful  traveller  in  the  way." 

cc  A  few  moments  longer  she  remained, 
but  in  silence — in  an  attitude  of  sup- 
plication— her  hands  clasped — her  eyes 
uplifted — her  lips  half  moving — but  ut- 
tering no  sound.  Assuredly  she  felt 
that  she  was  there  for  the  last  time — and 
that  it  was  her  last  farewell  she  was 
giving  to  the  face  of  nature. 
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She  rose,  supporting  herself  upon 
ine.  Once  more  she  turned  to  gaze  upon 
the  starry  firmament — then  declining;  her 
head  upon  my  shoulder — f  Now  let  us 
go  in,  Louisa — '  she  said,  c  I  am  ex- 
hausted/ 

"  When  the  candles  were  brought,  I 
wa;  shocked  to  perceive  a  decided  alte- 
ration in  her  countenance  for  the  worse. 

tc  1  a^ked  her  how  she  found  herself? 

"  x  don't  know,  Louisa — I  am  not 
suffering — but  I  feel  to  night  as  if  I 
had  not  long  to  remain/ 

"  She  soon  complained  of  oppression 
and  diilicuity  of  breathing — and  became 
restless — often  expressing  a  wish  to  see 
my  father. — He  did  not  return  till  after 
she  was  gone  to  bed.  She  requested  im- 
mediately to  see  him — I  saw  he  was 
struck  with  the  alarming  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  her  appearance.  In- 
deed it  was  now  too  evident  to  us  both 
that  she  was  actually  dying. 

iC  She  asked  him  to  read  to  her  the  last 
offices  for  the  sick,  which  he  did,  though 
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with  a  voice  frequently  interrupted  by 
emotion.  Her  behaviour  in  this  trying 
scene.,  was  uniformly  devout  and  so- 
lemn— composed  beyond  my  most  san- 
guine wishes,  and  as  resigned  to  death, 
as  I  can  conceive  it  possible  for  human 
nature  to  be. 

' c  After  the  performance  of  these  sacred 
duties,  she  spoke  but  little  ;  though  she 
watched  me  attentively,  and  seemed 
pleased  to  have  me  near  her,  and  to  take 
hold  of  my  hand ;  once  or  twice  pressing 
it  to  her  lips,  and  smiling  upon  me.  She 
appeared  desirous  also,  that  my  fa- 
ther should  remain  with  her,  enquiring 
of  me  when  he  left  the  room  for  a 
short  time.,  whether  he  would  not  re- 
turn ? 

"  She  continued  during  the  night, 
gradually  sinking,  but  as  gently  as  an 
infant  falls  asleep.  The  sun  began  to 
rise,  and  was  already  glancing  its  beams 
upon  the  window.  I  looked  from  it 
upon  the  glorious  object.  Never  was 
seen  a  more  enchanting  morning !    The 
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early  birds  were  flying  about  and  sing- 
ing upon  every  bush  and  tree  as  if  they 
did  not  know  how  to  contain  themselves 
for  joy.  t 

''  1  sighed  as  1  remembered  my  poor 
Eli2as  desire  to  depart  under  the  cheer- 
ing influence  of  daylight- — alas!  her 
wishes  were  upon  the  eve  of  accomplish- 
ment ! 

"  I  returned  to  my  station  by  her 
bedside;  my  father  sat  on  the  other 
side — watching  her  with  anxious  solici- 
tude. 

"  She  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a 
slumber — but  suddenly  she  pronounced 
my  name. 

ec  I  bent  my  head  close  to  her's,  the 
better  to  distinguish  her  accents,  now 
but  faint  and  low. 

"  c  See  how  bright  a  day !'  said  she, 
'  let  me  look  at  it/  I  undrew  the  cur- 
tains of  her  bed  and  of  the  window, 
and  raised  her  in  my  arms. 

cc  She  turned  her  dying  eyes  upon  the 
light  of  Heaven — and  then  on  me.     I 
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pressed  her  hand  to  my  lips ;  it  was  wet 
with  my  tears. 

"  c  Oh,  Louisa !'  said  she, c  my  guide — 
my  tender  friend — God  for  ever  bless 
you  ! — and  you  too,  good  Sir' — and  she 
clasped  with  fervour  my  poor  father's 
hand,  who  was  affected  to  a  degree  I 
had  never  seen  in  him  before. 

"  '  God  bless  you  both/  she  again  re~ 
peated — and,  sinking  on  my  bosom- 
she  heaved  a  deep  sigh — another — and 
she  was  srone ! 
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